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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. The Roy al College of Music 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING “ 
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There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for 
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STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and must be prepared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING. | Address, The Secretary, Royal 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC |. Se cae oe a 


THe CHRISTMAS TERM will commence 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


SOPRANOS, | =e { HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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Conducted by Stk HENRY J. WOOD, D. Mus., from a permanent endowment fund 
F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
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96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 
TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 

Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 

Lecture-Lesson Crass by Mr. MatTuay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council) 
joined at the beginning of any Term 


Mrs 


This One-Year Course may be 
For further particulars plea tppls Marion Core, Secretary 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


rated by Royal Charter, 192 


I nded 189 Incort 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A 
Students are requested to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 
Fee for the year, £36 Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Cornse, # 
Systematic ¢ rse for the training of Teachers, approved by 
Teachers’ Registration ( incil 
The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula 
tions, and Entry Forms, on apt ation 


Manchester School of Music 


Founded by J. A. CROSS (1892 
Late Principal (1897-192 Ateert J. Cross, A.R 


2 A.M. 
Director: LEOPOLD H. CROSS, M.A. 


The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the 
interests of Musi 
All branches of Music taught. Day and evening Private Lessons 


Intermediate and Elementary 
Ensemble Playing, Elocution, 


Opera Class. Full Orchestral Class 


String Orchestras Classes for 


Choral Singing, Harmony, Aural Training, &c 

Students prepared for all Royal Academy and Trinity College 
Exams 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from the Secretary, 16, Albert 
Square 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING 
1dd> , Gray Street, Duke Street, W.1 
A. NETTLEFOLD 
DAVID GOODELL 


tdress near Selfridge's 
President 
Principal 
cal Subjects. V 


Instruction in all \ ice-curing Courses 


A thorough musical education if desired 
Two Free Scholarships to be competed for on Thursday, May 24th 
All voices 


n Secretary, Miss Matmre M. Heatu. Mayfair 3819 


JOIN 
ORGAN CLUB 
MARTIN WHITE, Eso. 
AND VISI1 
ETON COLLEGE, JULY 28. 
(70 be arranged), AUGUST 18, 
HOLY TRINITY, UPPER TOOTING, 
SEPTEMBER 15. 
Further attractive visits to follow. 


Particulars fr 


THE 


PRESIDENT: J. 


Entrance Fee, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d. 


For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., 
28, HILLMORE GROVE, SYDENHAM, S.E.26. 


‘The Royal College of Organists 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 2.30, and 
the DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS by the President, Dr. W 
Atcock, M.V.O., at 3 o'clock, on Saturday, July 21st An ORGAN 
RECITAL. by Mr. H. L. Bat rour, anda CONVERSAZIONE, will 
follow the Distribution. Members and their friends are invited to 
attend. No tickets required 


For the convenience of members, past examination papers have 


been bound in one volume Fellowship and Associateship Org 


Work, January, 1913, to July, 1927 Paper Work, July, 1924, 
July, 1927. Price 4s., to be obtained by members only 
Examination Regulations, list of College Publications, Lecture 


&c., may be had on application 

Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 
the NEW TESTS. set for the July, 192 
Examinations, may be obtained at the C« Associateship or 


Fellowship, 6d. each (post free 


first time at the 


llege 


The College is open daily from 10 to 4, Saturdays 10 to! 
N.B The College will be closed during August 

H. A. HARDING, //on. Se ta 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Visitor Sir Epwarp EvoGar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D 
Director GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.). 


SESSION 1927-1928 
The Season consists of AUTUMN TERM 
December 20) WINTER TERM (January 14 to 
SUMMER TERM (April 20 to July 4 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts 


(‘September 22 to 
April 11 


Orchestra, 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
Paradise Street, Birmingham 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


BAMBRIDGE PIANOFORTE SCHOLARSHIP, 
VALUE £100 A YEAR. 


A Competition open to British subjects of either sex for 
this Scholarship, tenable at the College in London, will be 
held in July next ; last day of entry, July 7th. 

Candidates 
twenty-one years of age. 


must be not less than seventeen nor over 


The Examination consists of : 
1. The performance of two or more Pianoforte pieces, 
names of which must be submitted for approval ; 
2. Reading at sight ; 
3.  Vivd voce questions on Rudiments and Form ; 
4. Ear-Tests. 


Full particulars of this and other Scholarships, with entry 
forms, may be obtained from the Secretary, Trinity College 
of Music, Mandeville Place, London, W.1!. 


>TANO PE swith Octave Coupler 
PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 

This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 

Master Patent 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
gth April, 1921 

“The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet 
eight-feet, or both combined, “OPTIONAL OCTAVE’ contrivance 
astonished me 

** 1 was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 
touch, which your Attachment makes possible 
to the movements of the feet, and is reliable. 

HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac, 

Owing to increased output, we have reduced the price of our 
Popular Model to 14 guineas cash. Deferred payments if desired 

Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
London Address: 34, Spencer Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.19 
Please mention this paper when writing 


Oxon., F.R.C.O 


It is very responsive 
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RECONSTITUTION OF THE I.S.M. 


It is a commonplace that the musical pro- 
fession is in urgent need of a society that will 
both safeguard its interests and assist in the 
advancement of the art. Organizations already 
exist for one or other of these purposes, but they 
have so far been only partially successful for 
two reasons: (1) They are particular rather 
than comprehensive, representing not the pro- 
fession but only one branch of it ; and (2) they 
fail on the whole to realise that the two purposes 
mentioned above are inseparable. Concentra- 
tion on the material interests of the profession 
is apt to develop into trades unionism—a 
desirable principle in matters of trade but 
inapplicable to the very different conditions 
which govern the practice of an art or science. 
On the other hand, no effort towards the advance 
of the art itself can proceed far without being 
confronted with a host of questions concerning 
the status of teachers, institutions, examining 
bodies, and so forth. 

A study of the proposed new constitution of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians indicates 
that, given due support, the Society will provide 
the profession with the organization of which it 
stands in need. The new constitution is the 
outcome of a lengthy series of deliberations by 
a committee consisting of Sir Hugh Allen, Sir 
Landon Ronald, Prof. P. C. Buck, Prof. Gran- 
ville Bantock, Dr. Markham Lee, Dr. Harold 
Rhodes, Dr. A. T. Lee Ashton, and Mr. Lewis 
Hann. Dr. J. B. McEwen, Dr. E. F. Horner, 
and Mr. Frank Roscoe (representing the Royal 
Academy of Music, Trinity College of Music, and 
the Teachers’ Registration Council respectively) 
attended certain meetings by invitation. 

We discuss below the main lines of the policy 
aimed at by the Society. 


EXAMINATIONS DROPPED 


First, we are glad to see that the Society has 
taken the courageous step of abandoning its 
examinations. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that 

. .. it is not possible for a Society professing to 

be and assuming the functions of a professional 


Representative Body to have any proprietary 
interests in any particular scheme of education. 


It therefore recommends that the Society's 
examinations shall cease on January 1, 1928, 
and that the power to resume such examinations 
shall also be relinquished. It has long been 
common knowledge that the examining activities 
of the I.S.M. kept many members of the pro- 
Session from joining the Society. As the income 





of the Society has been mainly derived from 
the profits of the examinations, the Committee 
has by this stroke shown both courage and 
confidence. The new body will thus depend 
for its existence on the income from member- 
ship, and this being so we hope that the 
profession will give it due support. Moreover, 
the dropping of its examinations leaves the 
Society better able to take a part in the campaign 
against bogus diplomas. This point will be 
touched on later. 
TITLE 

The Report recommends that the word 
‘Incorporated’ be dropped from the title, on 
the ground that it had ‘ become associated with 
a certain policy which will no longer be pursued.’ 
We think, however, that an even better argu- 
ment in favour of the change is that the proposed 
new title has the advantages of being shorter, 
more dignified, and more comprehensive. 


NO TRADES UNIONISM 


An addition has been made to Clause 2 of the 
Memorandum of Association. [The Clause sets 
forth the various ways in which the Society 
shall aim at furthering the cause of music and 
its practitioners] : 

Provided that the Society shall not support 
with its funds any object or endeavour to impose 
on or procure to be observed by its members or 
others any regulation, restriction, or condition 
which, if an object of the Society, would make it 
a trade union. 


MEMBERSHIP 


There are some important changes in the 
clauses dealing with this subject. It is rightly 
pointed out that the prestige of a professional 
society depends no less on the status of its 
members than on its numerical strength. ‘ The 
“right ” kind of member must be attracted— 
the “wrong” kind debarred.’ Hence the 
importance of care in framing conditions of 
membership. 

The qualifying age has been lowered from 
twenty - five to twenty-one. (But students 
training for the profession may be admitted 
as Associate Members at eighteen years of 
age.) A candidate for election to full member- 
ship ‘must have been solely engaged in 
the practice of music as a profession for a 
period or periods aggregating at least two 
years, and shall be actually practising at the 
time of his application for election solely as 
a professional musician.’ Evidence must be 
forthcoming as to professional service, and also 
concerning education, both general and musical. 
We are glad to see this recognition of the 
importance of general education. Undoubtedly 
the musical profession has suffered much in 
status owing to the lack of all-round culture 
among a large proportion of its members. At 
the office of this journal many letters are 
received from correspondents who, though well- 
qualified musicians, are unable to write reason- 
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Thus, it is suggested that the Music Masters’ 
Association. shall become a section within the 
Society, and there is also a prospect of a Music 
Mistresses’ section being formed. These sec- 


ably good English. We doubt if such an 
anomaly would be possible in any other pro- 
fession. Here is the Society’s educational test : 


On and from January 1, 1932, all candi- : : ‘ ‘ , 
dates for membership must submit evidence tions will have the same rights of representation 
of general education in the form of a school | on the Council as districts, 7.¢., each shall elect 
certificate, such as senior, local, or other first | one member to the Council. Moreover, steps 


school certificate. In exceptional circumstances 
the applicant may submit proof of having attended 
a school or of having been under instruction in 
general subjects up to the age of sixteen with 
satisfactory results 


are being taken to establish connection, on the 
| same basis, with the Royal College of Organists, 
|the Union of Graduates in Music, the Scottish 
|School Music Association, the Royal Phil- 

Our only criticism of this by-law is in the} harmonic Society, and the British Music Society. 
matter of date. Why wait until 1932? We) The Teachers’ Registration Council will also be 
should like to see the test imposed within a year|represented on the Council. The profession 
of the new constitution becoming operative.|thus has an opportunity of focussing and co- 
No hardship need be involved, as the Council | ordinating its activities and policy to a degree 
reserves to itself the right ‘ to waive the demand| which a few years ago would have seemed 
for school certificate in special circumstances.’ | impossible. 











AMATEUR DUBIOUS EXAMINATIONS 





THE SOCIETY AND THE 





After consideration, the Committee felt that) There is to be no change in the policy of the 
although ‘co-operation with the amateur is/ Society in regard to examinations carried on for 
essential’ for the furtherance of the Society’s|the personal profit of the promoters, but the 
endeavour to form ‘ an educated public opinion,’ word ‘ knowingly’ has been added to the sen- 
it is not possible to obtain this co-operation by|tence referring to members who prepare pupils 
admitting amateurs to membership in a special| for such examinations. Assuming, however, 
section. Instead, it ‘looks forward to the/that the Society becomes as large and repre- 
time when the Society shall be allied with an| sentative as seems likely to be the case, it is 
amateur society. Such a union of forces will| obvious that the bogus diploma industry will 
combine the experience and practical com-| at least be scotched, if not killed. Membership 
petence of the professional with the enthusiasm | will be impossible for any musician who has 


and support of the amateur.’ We think that | official connection with examining bodies 
this union is so important as to call for a more|of a proprietary and irresponsible type. 
definite step on the Society's part in the near | This meant little in the past, when ; the 
future. The reference to ‘ an amateur society ‘| I.S.M. was a comparatively small and by 


seems to imply a policy of waiting for the | no means representative organization, and one, 


formation of a purely amateur organization | moreover, that itself conducted examinations. 
corresponding in size and scope to the purely| Now, with its hands free, and given adequate 




































professional Society of Musicians. 

We suggest that the Society should as soon as 
possible evolve a bold and comprehensive scheme 
whereby any amateur organization—choral, 
orchestral, or operatic society, music club, or 
what not—could be affiliated to the Society. 
The entire musical activities of the country 
could thus be linked up, to the benefit of all 
concerned. The ways in which a _ powerful 
professional society, working through its 
branches, could help the amateur organizations 
scattered up and down the country, are too 
obvious to need pointing out ; the Society, in 
its turn, would profit by being placed in a 
position of stability otherwise impossible. We 
remember hearing Dr. Malcolm Sargent, at a 
recent Musicians’ Company dinner, advocate 
strongly a more definite fusion of the amateur 
and professional elements; the most natural 
way of achieving this desirable end seems to be 
on the lines suggested above. 


CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER SOCIETIES 


An important step towards the unification of 
the musical profession is the endeavour of the 





Society to co-operate with other bodies. 


support from the profession so far as membership 
is concerned, its ban will be something to be 
reckoned with. Furthermore, a representative 
society ought to be able to do in a systematic 
and convincing way what has so far been left 
to the sporadic efforts of individuals and a few 
musical journals, that is, instruct the public 
as to the relative value of diplomas. We shall 
be surprised and disappointed if the rebirth of 
the I.S.M. does not drive the frrst nail in the 
coffin of the bogus college. The speed with 
which other nails will follow depends on the 
measure of support received by the Society. 
We have not space to go further into details 
of the constitution. It must suffice to add that 
the first fifteen Ordinary Members of the Council 
are Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Walford Davies, Sir 
Landon Ronald, and (we drop academical titles, 
to save space and repetition), Messrs. Granville 
Bantock, Percy Buck, Tobias Matthay, A. T. 
Lee Ashton, Walter Carroll, Markham Lee, 
Arthur Pollitt, W. G. Whittaker, Allen Gill, 
Lewis Hann, and Bernard Johnson. Add to 
these the fifteen District Members yet to be 
elected and the co-opted representatives of 
other institutions alluded to above, and the 
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result is as powerful and comprehensive a body 
as can be desired. 


We have written the above because a study 


of the Committee’s Report has convinced us| 


that the musical profession has, for the first 
time, an opportunity of bringing into being an 
organization in every way fitted for the dual 
task of protecting its interests and furthering 
the progress of the art; and we urge readers 
to give careful consideration to the Society’s 
claims on their support. New memberships 
will date from October 1, when the first year’s 
subscription falls due; but it will be an en- 
couragement and help to the Executive if 
assurances of a large number of enrolments are 
made before October. A _ request to the 
Secretary, I.S.M., 19, Berners Street, W.1, will 
bring full particulars and a form of application 
for membership. 


SCHUBERT’S STYLE 
By RICHARD CAPELL 
IV.—RHYTHM AND TEMPO 


If a word is to be given to Schubert's rhythm, | 


a premise must be allowed on a point of diction ; 
namely, that metre is a matter of numerable 
things, bars and beats, and that rhythm lies 
in the usage of metres and accents. Thus, 
Schubert’s fondness for Siciliano and Piffero 
metres is to be noted, and also his particular 
expression in the use of them—that is to say, 
the Schubertian rhythm. A poet or musician 
will habitually use metres in common with 
others; his rhythm is the purely personal 
factor. A great vehemence of accentuation 
may be one man’s rhythm, and another's a 
virtual obliteration of metre. 

Schubert used a great abundance of metrical 
forms. The variety of them in the song-books 
catches the eye, and gives the pages their indi- 
vidualistic, 19th-century look. He took up 
almost any form that came, for he, with his 
ninety poets to set, could not have too many ; 
but, as with his poets, we feel that he did not 
go far out of his way to search for them. They 
were there, close at hand, only waiting to be 
thoroughly Schubertianised—the Landler to be 
merrily mated with Shakespeare, if it so chanced, 


and the polonaise and quick-march with Scott. | 


His assimilation of all he put his hand on was 
the proof of his sense of rhythm. No song is 
more Schubertian than the last of them all, 
‘Die Taubenpost,’ but there is nothing else- 
where really like its syncopated dancing 
measure. 

Not, of course, that there was a new measure 
every time. The oldest ones served again and 
again. That Schubert was consciously ex- 
quisite we cannot believe. His charm resembles 
that of certain poets who have written entranc- | 





ingly on lines suggested by the first-opened 
hymn-book : 
Well, let them fight for honour’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue— 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too 

In a good poet there is nothing deterrent in 
finding a familiar metre or stanza used again 
and again. So with Schubert’s most usual 
movements—for instance, his favourite pastoral 
|measure in 6-8 time with the predominating 
|metrical foot of quaver-crotchet, quaver - 
crotchet. Matter and treatment can be counted 
on to be fresh. This Siciliano movement is 
found in his early, as in his latest, music, and we 
never tire of finding it, knowing that there will 
every time be a peculiar interest. In effect, 
these pastoral songs, which range from ‘ Schafers 
Klagelied’ (1814) to ‘ Das Fischermadchen ’ 
(1828), are full of charming Schubertisms, both 
modulatory and rhythmical, and they are rarely 
quite as innocent as they look at a first glance. 
‘ Schafers Klagelied,’ indeed, brings off a happy 
'but too audacious stroke which, if it had be- 
come habitual with Schubert, would be with 
difficulty defensible. 

A musical period has sections corresponding 
'to the lines of a poetic stanza. The four-bar 
| section is the standard unit. Schubert adhered 
|to it on principle, and departed from it on 
|countless occasions. His general adherence is 
| the sign of the reasonableness and normality of 
his art; the departures are its* waywardness, 
playfulness, fancy. His flexibility and enterprise 
| of rhythm have much to do with the charm that 
| is first felt in his music by those who have never 
|looked far into it, for rhythm makes the first 
‘call on attention. Looked into for a moment, 
it is seen to be for ever varying the prosaic way, 
| while keeping to the direction; and we think 
of Schubert as the country child whose paths 
|are free, and who delightfully takes a short cut 
|or a long one more or less at his own sweet will 
|—comparing him with a composer like Men- 
'delssohn, the town child, whom we see as 
| vivacious and yet prim, conscious of his gravelled 
| walks and fenced-in grass plots. 


‘| A perfectly square period of eight bars is 


| exceptional in Schubert, and is characteristic of 
|his expression of studious simplicity or else of 
| deep seriousness. ‘Wohin?’ is built up of 
precisely symmetrical sections, for the wan- 
| derer’s tune is dictated by the regular babble of 
the unvarying brook to whose course he has 
confided his future. The unbroken rhythm of 
the C major melody in ‘ Am Meer ’ is in keeping 
with the poet’s fatal vision of the desolate sea 
and the irresistible oncoming of night. Schu- 
bert’s first and most obvious variation is the 
extension of the last section of his period by 
two bars, frequently a virtual repetition : 








Ez. 1. *Taubenpost.’ 
—— —_~7——_—___—__ | —_— a 7 
Pers Sst re eee 
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tis zu der lieb-ster Haus, bis ' zu der lieb-ster Haus. 
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To prolong the period by an echoing of the 
cadence in the pianoforte part is almost a 
mannerism : 

* Doppelginger ' 


= 
| 








wohn - te mein Schatz.’ 


(Pf.) PP 


The device has a lingering and haunting effect, 
and Schubert’s tenderness of heart and fond 
regretfulness come out in its uncounted 
recurrences 

He was almost as fond of varying his rhythm 
by extending the second half of a period by a 
footorabar. The prelude to ‘Friihlingsglaube’ 
is an example. A charming instinct bade the 


composer repeat the second foot of the third | 


bar at the beginning of the fourth : 


Andante lento 


We were half expecting the third and fourth 
bars to repeat the pattern of the first two, and 
the insertion causes a mild surprise, one that 
is matched in the delicate harmony. There is 
also a languorous little extension of the first 
period of the vocal part. The whole song, so 
transparently simple, is wonderfully written to 
express the rather tremulous welcome offered to 
the joyful season by a mind debilitated by 
sorrow. 

For special purposes Schubert freely builds 
with melodious sections other than two or 
multiples of two. ‘ Tauschung ’ in the ‘ Winter- 
reise ’ offers an example of the persistent use of 
three-bar sections. Its irregularity conveys a 
sense of oddity and unrest which is that of the 
illusory gleam described by the song; and the 
pianoforte’s czsural bars faintly mock the 
singer's words at the end of each line. The 
whole song is a remarkable work of the 
rhythmical imagination. 

Quite as characteristic is Schubert’s expressive 
play with the casura—by which, in music, is 
to be understood a much more variable quantity 
than in verbal prosody, the range of rhythmical 
expression in music being so much greater. We 
count as czsuras, for instance, the pauses in the 
vocal part of the Rellstab ‘ Standchen,’ while 
the serenader seems to hold his breath to listen 
for a sign from the balcony and hears only the 
echo of his own cadence, taken up, as it were, 
by the nocturnal breeze and the rustling foliage. 
The singer of Schubert should scrutinise 
curiously the disposition of his rests. It is very 
artful, and is in fact one of Schubert’s great 





| Observe in “ Die Post ’ 


| special charm to 
| love-lorn shepherd’s 
| homely strain ; 







devices for making vivid the emotional situation. 
Almost every other page offers an example. 
the irregularity in the 
breaks—a bar, three bars, half a bar—all 
indicating the agitation of the cast-off lover, and 
the last gasping of his fond hopes, while the 
post-horn sounds in the street. 

Schubert already played in masterly fashion 
with this device when quite young. It gives a 
“Schafers Klagelied.’ The 
plaint begins in the most 
but Schubert has a surprise for 
us in the fourth bar by his omission of the normal 








| Cesura: 
Ex. 4. 
Andante 
: at etd = =| 
Gules ee 
da steh’ ich tau send mal, an mei nem 









It is an example of the way in which 
Schubert was seized by the sense of a poem. 
Goethe has here led him to press on from ‘On yon 
hillside often and often do I stand...’ to ‘ 
leaning on my crook and staring down into 
the valley.’ The average youthful composer of 
the time would assuredly have pulled up on a 
dotted crotchet at the end of the poet’s second 
line. Schubert gets another foot into his 
melody in place of the conventional czsural 
pause. His eight-bar period is built up not of 
4 + 4, but of 2 + 4 + 2sections. The rhyth- 
mical carrying-on between the fourth and fifth 
bars may be compared with the over-riding of 
the cesura by the French symbolists of forts 
years ago in their alexandrines. The effect 
here makes for a dreamy melancholy. There is 
however, a sequel, an immediate sequel, to 
Schubert’s interesting little stroke. With his 
extra foot he has used up a word of the third 
line before its due time. Goethe's lines have 
each three stresses, and so has each of Schubert’s 
two-bar sections. But the melody has left the 
beaten track. It needs another word to help 
it back into the measure. What does Schubert 
do but adapt Goethe? He calmly adds a word 
and a fourth stress to the line (‘ hingebogen ’ for 
Goethe’s ‘ gebogen’). It is safe to say that no 
one, hearing the song casually, would notice 
that the altered line limps. In the setting of 
the second quatrain the variation from the 
normal lies in the bar-long cesura between 
lines 3 and 4, where the sorry shepherd pauses 
to reflect how vain is his errand. And so on. 
Only the fifth quatrain of the little song is rhyth- 
mically quite regular. The opening melody 
returns in the sixth quatrain, and again it 
is necessary to amend Goethe in the true interests 
of the musician’s rhythmical variation. The 
word ‘nur’ is therefore interpolated into the 
last line but one. This licence is exceptional in 
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Schubert, but not unique. In the last period and his deepest earnestness the man is felt to 


of ‘Erster Verlust’ : 
Ex. 5. 
Adagio 


Ach, wer bringt die 


Get Popa Re eee 


hol - de Zeit 






nen 


schi 


- ge, wer 





Je - ne zu - rt 


he feels the need of an ‘ anacrusis’ for the sake 
of expressive variation at the end of a song in 
which the principal phrases have begun on a 
down-beat, and he calmly inserts the last ‘ wer’ 
into Goethe’s verse. Ordinarily, however, 
Schubert was able to make reiteration of the 
poet’s words serve such purposes. An example 
of this, of the same early period as the ‘ Schafers 
Klagelied,’ is in the refrain of the admirable 
‘Gretchen am Spinnrade.’ The song is a long 
one, and with the sustained whirring of the 
wheel in the pianoforte part it would in another 
man’s hands easily have become monotonous. 
As Schubert composed it, it is one of the lasting 
wonders of music. Calculated monotony is, 
indeed, its primary rhythmical characteristic ; 
but against that is the beautiful variation in the 
second section of the refrain (‘Ich finde sie 
nimmer’). This consists of an extension of a 
bar’s length, on a repetition of the words, ‘ Ich 
finde,’ giving us an irregular period of 4 + 5. 

A glance at ‘Das Fischermadchen’ of 1828 


shows with what refinement Schubert, at the | 


=F | 


| be undeviatingly natural and unassuming. If 
| there is an extravagance in Schubert it is nothing 
far-fetched, but a wild looseness of animal 
movement, a throwing of the reins to Nature. 
| There is no perversity in the course, and no 
| forcing of the pace. This ‘ pace’ is what some 
| would call Schubert’s rhythm by a generalised 
| use of the term, to which one may prefer the 
word ‘tempo.’ It can, perhaps, be roughly 
defined. It is a healthy and regular pulse, 
buoyant but not remarkably quick. As 
Schubert in actual time came between Mozart 
and Wagner, so his tempo is midway between 
Mozart’s springy vivaciousness and Wagner's 
superb deliberation. Schubert’s music does not 
care to race, for all its activity. It does not 
trouble to ponder, for all its sensibility. This 
music has the leisureliness of Nature. 

It is more mistaken to sing Schubert too fast 
than too slowly. Slow singing may, if due 
regard is not paid to the rhythmical incidents, 
sound nerveless and dull; but excessive speed 
means the trampling down of all Schubert’s 
characteristics. The richness of his texture, the 
full harmonies, and in particular the fine, 
sturdy basses, act as a brake. Music that 
would be speedy must strip. Look at ‘ Largo al 








end of his career, treated a simple 6-8 movement. | 


The prelude of eight bars is quite unpunctuated, 
and this, taken at the ‘rather quick ’. tempo 
indicated, gives a vague kind of flowing im- 
pression, a suitable background to the waterside 
courtship. The first two lines are set to four 
normal bars. The voice pauses, to allow the 
greeting and invitation to make their effect, 
while the pianoforte echoes the last two bars. 
The next two lines are set similarly, 
repeated with a virtual repetition of the melody, 
and then there is a further extension—for, just 
when the close was expected, Schubert, with the 
effect of a nonchalant turn on his heel, takes the 
voice up a minor seventh from the tonic (with a 


| 


then | 


diminished seventh in the accompaniment), | 


and repeats the last line yet again. The settings 
of the three quatrains are alike, except that 
from A flat the middle one is taken into C flat. 
There is something about this modulation, as 
also about the repetitions of the words, that is 
elegantly idle and even a trifle impertinent. In 
short, Schubert, starting with a motive that 
looked the most familiar possible, made a song 
that is as individual as any. It is clear enough 
how the ground he broke by his rhythmical 
enterprise bore fruit in the general instrumental 
music, notably Brahms'’s, of the following 
generations. 

It is not suggested that there is anything 
finicking about Schubert’s refinements. Be- 
tween the extremes of his most easygoing moods 


factotum’ and ‘ Numero quindici’ in Rossini’s 
‘Barber’; at Sullivan’s ‘Heavy Dragoon’ 
song’; at ‘ Fin ch’ han dal vino.’ Schubert 
never wanted to spring so lightly. He gave his 
basses weighty work to do, and they put on 
muscle. Their handsome sturdiness it is, in 


| good part, that has led one’s fancy into seeing 


in Schubert a countryman, and in his music a 
similitude of the growths of the earth, sappy 
and ramifying. They behave with doggedness 
and native dignity ; they disdain to pretend to 
be dapper and urbane. Almost every song 
might provide an example. One or two may 
be quoted as much as anything for the sake of 
pointing to a song or two that is rarely or 
never sung. ‘Am Flusse’ (1822) is perhaps the 
simplest of all the songs of Schubert’s maturity. 
Nothing could be more bare, more transparent. 
Under the watery flow of the even quavers in 
the right hand there is a steadying value, an 
embanking, so to say, in this bass figure, which 
becomes slightly more pronounced in the course 
of the song : 


Moderato —— 
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a oe = —— *. 
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Such a bass as that of ‘ Todtengrabers 


Heimweh ’ is the making of a song: 
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Schubert nearly always used German for his 
speed directions. They are curt, and do not 
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convey much. Very rarely a quicker pace is 
indicated than a look at the music without 
reference to the text would have suggested. 
‘ Geheimes ’ marked ‘etwas geschwind,’ 
rather fast —is an example. But Schubert's 
‘geschwind ’ is not to be taken too excitedly. 
Invariably if ‘ geschwind’ or ‘ schnell’ is read 
as though the song were an instrumental piece it 
will be too fast, and the words will be more or 
less agabble. ‘ Friihlingssehnsucht ’ is marked 
‘ geschwind,’ and a glance at the notes suggests 
a winged movement. But that is to reckon 
without such verbal obstacles in the path as 
‘ Griinend umkranzet WAlder und Hoh’ ! schim- 
mernd erglanzet Bliithenschnee!’ which are 
bound to reduce the haste if not the warmth of 
the rapturous expression. Similarly with ‘ Der 
Jager,’ in the Miillerlieder, which is commonly 
rushed into nonsense by English singers when 
they use the original text. Renouncing a little 
speed, the singer is more than compensated by 
the contribution made towards the expression 
of the young miller’s excitement and anger by 
the hurtling of full-sized words that are like 
brickbats. 

German has a heavy gait. Great energy, 
surprising to us, is generally applied to the 
articulation of everyday sentences. It is 
habitual to dwell on consonants and con- 
sonantal groups. The genius of the language 
naturally pervaded Schubert’s style, when he, 
virtually the first to do so, set himself to write 
music for German poetry ; and it unmistakably 
influenced his tempo. The German language 
strikes the stranger as uncouth and repellant ; 
but the very ruggedness and asperity of its 
forms and sound are a value in the sum 
of Schubert’s music, which is very little inclined 
to be mordant on its own account. This is one 
of several arguments for singing the original 
text of the songs—arguments which are, in the 
most favourable circumstances of performance, 
irresistible,* but not always and everywhere. 

It is common to hear Schubert sung in German, 
some sort of German, when German is under- 
stood neither by singer nor audience. This is 
pedantry, which has done untold harm to music 
in England. It accounts for much tepid and 
accentless singing of Schubert’s songs, in which, | 
if the music is to give up its full sense, the 
images evoked by the words should all the time 
be felt by the singer and his listeners—should 
be seen passing before their very eyes. Perhaps 
(so it may occur to one when those images 
cannot well be focussed) it is necessary to be 
at least half-Germanised to apprehend Schubert 
in his true vividness; and the rest of us may 
be, as it were, merely peering through railings 
at the intangible garden. An upbringing amid 
a special lore alone can, so it is said, serve to 


*cyf Dante's dictum—E perd sappia ciascuno che nulla cosa per 
egame musaico armonizzata si pud della sua loquela in altra trasmutare 
sanza rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia. E questa é la ragione per 
che Omero non si muté di greco in latino, come I’ altre scritture che 
avemo da loro’ (Convivio, I. 7). 
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discriminate all the poetical flavours of such a 
piece as ‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln.’ It would have 
been better if from the first a really delicate 
attempt had been made to supply Schubert 
with a new poetry for the English world—if 
Victorians of the first order, like Tennyson, 
Fitzgerald, and Rossetti, had felt disposed to 
make free and exquisite translations. This 
would have meant a rather different Schubert, 
for poetry is not translatable, and what is called 
a translation can only be a new poem ; but it 
would have given Schubert-singing in England 
a vitality which was denied by the pallor and 
flatness of the versions which occupied the field 
for nearly a hundred years, and equally by what 
may be called St. John’s Wood German—a 
German which, even if correct on the singer’s 
part, is not really vividly impressive to the listen- 
ing circle, for it is useless to pretend that more 
than a meagre and reluctantly acquired know- 
ledge of German is possessed by ordinarily literate 
English people. 

A special training needed to become 
disinterested in the text of the vocal music one 
hears. On this particular ground the English 
musical public, long accustomed to performances 
in more or less unknown languages and to 
ensuing licensed inarticulateness of singers, is 
no doubt as cultivated as any. There is no 
general principle to lay down. Performances 
of music are bound to become more and more 
adaptations, the farther they are removed from 
the music’s time and circumstances of origin. 
We had best be pragmatists. It would be a 
practical mistake to translate “Ombra mai fu,’ 
for the ‘text amounts to nothing, and the song 
translated would simply lose the open Italian 
vowels which are a good part of its music. The 
sensible singer similarly will not think of singing 
Brahms’s Four Biblical Songs, Op. 121, to an 
English audience except in translation, since 
there exists a perfectly fitting English version 
(Paul England’s), and since the strength of 
these songs lies so largely in the majestic words. 
The singer might indeed trust to his sense more 
often than he does; but the vogue to-day, in 
London at all events, is all for the imitation, as 
near as may be, of foreign tongues, a vogue 
which only exceptions like the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, ‘ Elijah,’ and the Brahms songs named 
can withstand. 

Applying pragmatism to Schubert's songs, we 
find some that any singer who is, as well as the 
owner of a voice, a lively, communicative artist 
can hardly bear to sing in a language foreign to 
the audience—songs whose dramatic or evoca- 
tive words are to such a singer no less than 
the notes a vehicle of his art. Thus‘ Erlkénig’ 

unless the singer is certain that every listener 
has Goethe by heart—had surely better be 
translated, although so nearly untranslatable, 
and culture be speared on the point of the great 
story. 2LO’s broadcasting of ‘ Erlkénig’ in 


is 


|German is surely the crowning of pedantry. 
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There are also songs whose words are either 
about nothing in particular (‘ Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen ’), or else (e.g., ‘ Litanei’) are much less 
fine than the theme and music have a right to. 
[hese are well enough left in the obscurity of 
German in circles where German is more or 
less obscure but still not unheard of. But 
pedantry has actually been known to introduce 
songs in German at village concerts and competi- 
tion festivals, before audiences who are so naive 
as to expect as the first thing when a person 
opens his mouth that intelligible words shall issue. 
In such surroundings any and every song must 
be translated, even the untranslatable ones. 

The difficulties of translation are always 
formidable—a scope for the most ingenious 
pens. Sometimes they are insuperable; an 
example in Schubert is ‘ Sei mir gegriisst,’ for 
which no one has yet been able or is likely to 
find an English equivalent for the characteristic 
and repeated phrase with its essential rhyme, 
so perfectly matched in Schubert’s music. The 
difficulties are increased by the general fami- 
liarity with the songs in their original form. 
This almost forbids alteration of note-values for 
the convenience of a new text, even alterations 
that would be of no real musical significance. 
The subtraction of a quaver from such a purely 
declamatory phrase as the last line of the 
‘ Erlkénig’ is at once noticed and censured. 
The pity is that the great composers, Schubert 
and Wagner in chief, had not foresight of our 
present needs. Then they would surely have 
called in skilled translators, and would have 
lent a helping and modifying hand at awkward 
corners. But Schubert actually lacked presage 
to the point of setting poems by Pope and Scott 
to music which does not serve the original text. 
Regard for a composer’s least notes, even when 
their raison d’étre has disappeared, amounts to 
superstition. In England it sometimes touches 
the height of absurdity, as, for instance, when 
Rossetti’s ‘ Blessed Damozel’ has to be re- 
written from the French version when our choirs 
sing Debussy’s setting, all for the sake of the 
composer's tpsissime note ! 

“ Schubert’s Songs Translated,’ by A. H. Fox- 
Strangways and-Steuart Wilson,* addressed the 
problem with a literary conscience not known 
before in this connection. Not one of the solu- 
tions in the book is without skill. Nothing 
could be more elegant than the best of them. 
Given this chance a generation or two ago, such 
pieces as ‘Wohin?’ ‘ Der Musensohn,’ and 
‘Geheimes’ (translated to perfection) would 
by now have become truly English songs. As 
for the version of ‘ Das Lied im Griinen ’ in this 
book, no English singer should be able to resist it : 

. Fair sights beckon all men and sundry to 
follow ; 

Ihe song of the lark and the flight of the swallow, 

The carpet of bluebells that fills every nook 

Lead on by the meadow and down to the brook 

In spring-time. 


* Oxford University Press, 1924 


'theme and surprise at its authorship. The 












The versions which are less finished often| 
have brilliant points. ‘ Aufenthalt’ is rather! 
spoilt by the flat-vowelled ‘ spate’ for ‘ Strom ’ 
in the first line ; but what could be better than 
‘ Wind-circled tor, storm-riven trees’? The} 
adagio songs are obviously hardest to translate. 
The curious thing to notice is how in the course 
of Englishing Schubert’s songs not only the 
atmosphere and imaginative associations are 
changed but also the pace. The quick songs, 
as soon as fitted with the new words, go quicker 
still. The Oxford translators have _pricked 
‘ Der Musensohn ’ and ‘Im Griinen ’ with spurs, 
and they race as no German song ever did. On 
the other hand, the slowest of Schubert’s songs 
can never be provided with enough broad, 
dilatory vowels. These are, as well as crunched 
mouthfuls of consonants, a great characteristic 
of German. ‘ Heil’ge Nacht!’ they say; it is 
as though the wheels of the busy day were 
indeed slackening speed, and under that 
round weight of speech Schubert’s semiquavers 
naturally flag nearly to immobility.* Such 
words seem to charm time ; and we remember 
how at another’s ‘Heil dir, Sonne!’ day was 
arrested in the act of breaking. 


‘CHARLES AUCHESTER ’ 
By RUTHERFORD CROCKETT 


‘Were it not for Music, we might in these 
days say the Beautiful is dead.’ So wrote 
Disraeli, in reflective vein, on the title-page of 
this extraordinary book, first published in 1853. 

To him the youthful author—for Sara 
Sheppard was only twenty-three when she 
completed her task—dedicated her maiden 
essay in the literary field. Disraeli praised the 
tale with his usual flamboyance of phrase : ‘ No 
greater book,’ he asserted, ‘ will ever be written 
upon music ; one day it will be recognised as 
the imaginative classic of that divine art.’ 

From this judgment the musical critic Henry 
Chorley, in the classic pages of the Atheneum, 
violently dissented. ‘ Over-wrought, unreal, 
extravagant,’ are among his milder epithets. 
But even he admits its charm, and suggests 
with bland condescension that ‘ neither the 
musician nor the amateur will be the worse for 
giving himself up to the spirit of the dream 
to an Arcady of art where ‘ the leaf fadeth never, 
and the fire never burns low.’ 

The modern reader, reverting to ‘ Charles 
Auchester ’ as a musico-literary curiosity, finds 
his attention divided between interest in its 


daughter of a clergyman, reared in the stultifying 
Victorian atmosphere of London in the early 
‘thirties, seems an odd source for the vivid 
portraits, the informed enthusiasm, the pene- 
trating critical flashes of ‘Charles Auchester.’ 
It is easy, and profitless, to dismiss with a shrug 





* ‘Nacht und Traume’ (Collin), 1825. 
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the youthful extravagance of language which 
colours the book ; to smile at a flaming hero- 
worship in the etherealised portraits of Mendels- 
sohn, Zelter, and Jenny Lind ; to discount the 
rhapsodical descriptions of ‘ Messiah’ and 
of the ‘Mer - de - Glace’ Overture. Blemishes 
abound in these vivid pages; faults of pro- 
portion and of judgment; but they are the 
vehement faults of youth, which leave the critic 
wistful even as he smiles. ‘ Et ego in Arcadia 
vixi - perhaps in this very Arcady of 
music where the goddess reigns over devout 
and earnest worshippers, and commercialised 
standards as applied to the divine art are 
put to shame. 

Charles Auchester, born of an English father 
and a German mother, valued neither nation- 
ality so highly as that authentic Jewish strain 
in the maternal blood which linked his lineage 
with that of his hero, Mendelssohn (Seraphael), 
as well as with those ancient Hebrew poets he 
reverenced so profoundly. We are introduced 
to him as a youngster of eleven, scheming to 
obtain by hook or by crook a ticket for the 
triennial musical festival in his native city, 
with five sixpences in hand towards the necessary 
guinea and an unquenchable hope in_ his 
childish heart. 
still, very cold, very blank; the windows all 
shuttered, the doors allclosed. But never mind, 
the walls were glorious! They glittered with 
yellow placards announcing the day, the 
hour, the six-foot-long list of wonders and 
worthies.’ 

Charles realises his dream, and attends the 
three-days’ Festival—not as a mere spectator, 
but as an alto in the chorus, singing in Pergo- 
lesi’'s ‘Stabat Mater,’ ‘The Creation,’ and 
‘The Messiah.’ The fairy godfather who works 
these marvels for him is one Lenhart Davy (a 
portrait of John Hullah, one of the pioneers of 
popular singing classes in England). 

Just as ‘ The Messiah’ is about to be per- 
formed, an opportune accident to the chosen 
conductor (‘a good old man, very steady, but 
lacking in unction’), provides a loophole for 
Fate—and for ‘ the Chevalier Seraphael ’ (Men- 
delssohn), then unknown in England, save by 
reputation. 

“Swift as a beam of morning he sprang up 
the orchestra steps, and bowed to the 
audience.” A great performance follows ; ‘ the 


chorus was never so proudly true, so perfect, | 
. “ Lift up your heads” and} 


so flexible; .. 
the “‘ Hallelujah ’’ will never again be heard in 
England as then.’ Seraphael vanishes after the 
performance, leaving the city unknown, un- 
named, as he had entered it. 

Joining Davy’s singing-class, Charles (es- 
corted to and from the hall by his old German 
nurse) is initiated into what he half-apologeti- 
cally refers to as ‘ choral life, or rather choral 
worship.’ His account of Lenhart 
system of choral training ends characteristically : 


The concert hall looked ‘ very | 


r All he said . . . was to me a highly spiritual 


analysis of what most teachers endeavour to 
lower and to explain away—the mystery and 
integrity of the musical art.’ 

| An evening party, to which Davy conducts 
| his chosen pupils as performers, gives scope for 
|some of those thumbnail sketches of musical 
|society in which Charles excels. Here is the 
leading executant of the neighbourhood, ‘ Mon- 
sieur Mirandos, a haughtily-behaved being, 
warming his hands, gloves and all, and gazing 
with the self-consciousness of pianist primo ; 
. . . he was the author of a grand fantasia 
which had neither predecessor nor descendant.’ 
This chef-d’euvre, ‘Grande Fantasie sur des 
Motifs Militaires,’ is duly performed, but when 
Mirandos, ‘ putting on the pedal, paused before 
the attacca,’ Charles, who has ‘a horror of his 
spreading hands,’ hastily retreats. 

He overhears a conversation between two 
performers, which seems to find an occasional 
echo in the ‘artists’ rooms’ of our own day: 

‘ The wind was very poor at the Festival, I 
heard,’ observes one, a violinist. 

‘ They always say so in London about county 
performances,’ replies his companion ; ‘ either 
at least about the wind or the strings 
There sat Erfurt, groping, as he always does, for 
the organ pedals, and punching the keys; so 
we had /fortissimo against the fiddles.’ 

“I wonder your conductor [the mysterious 
Seraphael] did not give one little tap upon 
Erfurt’s skull!’ 

The duologue ends abruptly as the female 
pianist is called upon to perform; she plays 
‘a brilliant prelude, a more than brilliant fugue, 
short and sharp; then a popular air, with 
variations, few, but finely fingered ; and last, 
after a few modulations, startling from the hand 
of a female, something altogether new ’ (a little 
‘ tone-wreath ’ of Mendelssohn’s). 

Charles makes his way inevitably to Germany, 
where, under the rigid and eccentric discipline 
of one Aronach (Zelter, the master and friend 
of Mendelssohn, and a fervent Bach enthusiast) 
he studies the violin. - Here, among German 
traditions and general musical enthusiasm, the 
boy finds his natural home and his inherited 
happiness. Here he meets Starwood Burney 
(the young Sterndale Bennett, then a child), 
who also studies under Aronach. 

Not the least fascinating pages of the book 
are those depicting the musical life of Germany 
at the period. The Sunday services in the 
Lutheran churches—‘ the choir, full and 
perfect, mounting its effects, as it were, upon 
| those of the controlling organ-harmonies ; the 
|chorale so grave and powerful, with its inter- 
pieces light and florid; the unisonous pause, 
|the antiphonal repose ’—these made an irre- 
| vocable impression on a mind sated, at home in 


so 


| England, by Sternhold and Hatchardson, Tate 
Davy’s| and Brady, Sunday after Sunday the long year 
| round, 
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inspired Seraphael, and retains for him that 
poignant affection of the master for the genius 
who has outstripped him in the race, sends his 
latest pupil to an adjacent college of music, 
the Cecilia. Here the interest focusses on the 
bitter controversy, then in full swing, between 
the Bach-ites and the Anti-Bachs among the 
musical fraternity. Milans-André (a maliciously 
witty portrait of Thalberg, the then immensely 
popular pianist, whom Liszt admired and the 
public adulated) leads the anti-Bach group, 
and Seraphael, of course, the Bachites. The 
former launches a bombastic opera of his own, 
“The Modern Orpheus,’ designed to diminish 
Bach’s glory; ‘the scenery,’ Charles admits, 
‘is very good ; the story rambling and fiendish.’ 
Paganini takes the chief part, that of the 
fantastic fiddle-player who overthrows the old 
deities of music. Seraphael instantly coynters 
with a free lecture on Bach, to which thousands 
flock. ‘ You know that Forkel has written a 
life of Bach?’ remarks one of the audience. 
‘I have since been puzzled to find how such a 
poem [the lecture] as we listened to could have 
sprung from the prose of those dry memoirs.’ 

Among the staunchest adherents of the Sera- 
phaelites is Anastase (Berlioz), who acts as a 
kind of pupil-teacher at the College, and is first 
violin in Seraphael’s orchestra. When the 
composer of ‘ The Modern Orpheus ’ is finally 
evicted, Seraphael takes his place as leader of 
the academy, and at once proceeds to make 
war on the medal-system of competitive awards. 
The scene of the last prize-distribution under 
Milans-André’s rule, when the growing popu- 
larity of Seraphael makes his entrance the signal 
for a furore of applause, interrupting the pianist 
during his favourite concerto, is inimitably done. 
Seraphael silences the clamour by playing the 
same Volkslied of Bach’s with which he had 
allured the populace to attend his lecture. 
Then, prevailing upon the imperial pianist to 
re-seat himself, he turns over for him with 
unruffled courtesy until the coruscating con- 
certo, by a process of sheer exhaustion, ends at 
last. ‘ There is something grotesque,’ comments 
Charles, surveying the two contrasted figures, 
‘in talent, when genius, even in repose, is by.’ 
Yet he finds in the discomfited elderly pianist, 
‘flushed and rather ruffled, but with a certain 
pomp it was trying to witness,’ some touch of 
undefined pathos; the grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, and the place thereof knoweth 
it no more. 

Back in England, where Charles now takes 
pupils of his own, we encounter Clara Benette 
(Jenny Lind), and presently Mendelssohn him- 
self, with the young Sterndale Bennett, whom 
he has adopted as a musical son. The portrait 
of Jenny Lind in youth is as exquisite, as 
fragile, and as compelling as heart could wish. 

The young violin-master finds his pupils by 
no means monotonous. ‘Of my senior pupils, 


In due course Aronach, who has himself! one was immensely conversable ; so conversable 


that, until he had disgorged himself of a certain 
quantity of chat, it was impossible to induce 
him to take up his bow ; another, contemplative, 
so contemplative that I always had to unpack 
his instrument for him, and to send it after 
him when he was gone ; a third, so deficient in 
natural musicality that he did not like my 
playing ! and soon put up for a vacant oboe in 
the local theatre band, and left me in the 
lurch.’ 

The book ends with a singularly moving and 
poetic description of the scenes at Mendelssohn's 
funeral. 

“A dark procession, bearing torches, with a 
darker in the midst of them than they... I 
watched the black shadows draw closer round 
the grave—one suffocating cry arose, as if all 
hearts were broken in that spasm, or as if Music 
herself had given up the ghost. But Music 


never dies. In reply . a burst, a peal, a 
shock of transcendent music fell from some 
distant height nor was it a mourning 
strain. Triumphant, jubilant it mingled 


into the arms of night.’ It will be recalled that 
Mendelssohn’s body, on its way to the grave, 
was actually met in the dusk by capellmeisters, 
who sang round the coffin till midnight; at 
Dessau, on the road, a one-time adversary, 
Schneider, brought his choir, and in the quiet 
darkness conducted a farewell which he had 
composed for his dead rival. 

Enough has been said to indicate the fresh, 
vivid charm of this neglected ‘classic of the 
divine art.’ The deftness of the characterisa- 
tion, the ironic portraits of contemporary 
celebrities such as Thalberg, the keen, glancing 


satire on musical fads and fashions of the 
moment, make it an entertainment with a 
flavour all its own. 

And the devout enthusiasm for Bach—a rare 


quality among English minds of the period— 
reminds us once again that genius knows no 
boundaries ; for Bach’s supremacy found in the 
carefully sheltered product of a young ladies’ 
seminary, in 1850; in the very heyday of an 
alien tradition, a lifelong and discriminating 
worshipper. 

The last words of Aronach (Zelter), taking 
leave of his pupil, would serve for the corner- 
stone of any college of music to-day: ‘ Be 
assured that in all works that have endured 
there is something of the nature of truth ; 
therefore investigate not alone for the love 
of it, but in the fear of its service. Thus apply 
thyself to the compositions of Palestrina, of 
Purcell, of Alessandro Scarlatti, and the inde- 
fatigable Corelli; thus lend thyself to the 
masterpieces of Pergolesi, of Mozart, of Handel ; 
thus lean with thine entire soul upon the might 
and majesty of Johann Sebastian Bach. All 
others in order, but these in chief, and this last 
generalissimo, until thou hast learnt to govern 
thyself.’ 
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THE LIMITS OF MUSIC 
By LEONID SABANEEV 


There was a happy time when a question of 
this kind could not have been raised, when 
music had by no means reached its natural 
limits. But now, in these days of utter musical 
confusion, the question asks itself. 

The occasion seems to be provided by those 
products of the new musical creation concerning 
which a natural doubt arises as to whether they 
belong to the sphere of music, or even of art 
in general. Every season more and more of 
them make their appearance, especially since 
their fabrication is not restricted by any laws, 
and the flooding of the musical market with 
wares of an inferior quality is accomplished with 
perfect freedom. 

The question as to how and why the musical 
art has come to such a state is a complicated 
and difficultone. Thechief cause is undoubtedly 
to be found in the fact that the musical realm 
overbuilt and exhausted, and also in the 
desire of every worker in it to give expression 
to something of his own, even though it be 
useless and harmful. In music it has become 
crowded and stifling, hence the appearance of 
various undesirable phenomena; music has 
burst its bounds and is inundating the sur- 
rounding country, which in general has nothing 
to do with art. But, apart from this, there 
have been other reasons for this overflowing of 
its boundaries, and the principal of them is the 
shattering of all the norms and foundations on 
which the musical art (whether judiciously or 
otherwise is another question) has relied for 
hundreds of years, and by whose co-operation 
it has attained its enormous development in 
Europe. I do not dispute that many of the 
norms created by musical theory were arbitrary, 
and often narrow ; but they provided musical 
creation with a certain framework or skeleton, 
and imparted stability ta the actual structure 
of the musical art. These rules and improvised 
laws may have been imperfect, but without 
them music has proved to -be an amorphous 
element, which is assuming the offensive and 
threatens to turn the musical art back to the 
days of the negroes and cannibals. Music, of 
course, is not an act but a process, the pro- 
tracted, sempiternal process of the growth of a 
certain phenomenon known as ‘ musical culture.’ 
It is necessary to tend this flower, to protect it 
from the inroads of an ever-watchful barbarism. 
The age-long culture of taste, essentially a 
conventional culture, is a precious treasure, and 
therefore anything that destroys it, that muti- 
lates its precursors, must be regarded as a 
barbarism. These boundaries, these embank- 
ments which sustain the pressure of chaos in 
art, may even be arbitrary on the whole, but 
they must exist, since, just as an individual 
composition is obliged to have form, so music 
in general is always restricted in some way. 


is 





Usually the great composers have been by no 
means hostile to limitations ; indeed they have 
cherished the fetters which they themselves 
have imposed on their art, in order to emerge 
triumphantly from the almost sporting contest 
with the limitations of form. Bach shut himself 
up in the fugue, Beethoven in the sonata, 
Wagner in the system of leit-motifs, and it is 
only the contemporary barbarians who race 
unhampered about a free tonal field, imagining 
that, as artists, they gain something thereby. 

Music is an art whose form is tone; it is 
consequently an artistic organization of the 
tonal world. But tone in itself has a two-fold 
nature: On the one hand it is purely the 
sensation of resonance, on the other it is ‘ ex- 
pression,’ and has for man, apart from any desire 
of his own, an emotional quality. In organizing 
the realm of resonances, music is bound to 
come into contact with both. If it wishes to 
be a complete exposition of the tonal world, 
it must organize the world of pure resonances as 
well as that of the emotions, usually inevitable, 
which accompany them. 

The art of music is interpolated between these 
two immemorial, fundamental, and natural 
spheres. It is the plane of its existence, the 
space in which music lives. The design and 
purpose of the organization of the tonal plane 
is to provide, under given conditions, tonal 
impressions supremely agreeable to the ear. 
The organization of the emotional associations 
aims at obtaining the most vivid and distinct 
emotions with the least possible expenditure of 
its resources. In rejecting one or other of these 
spheres, music merely succeeds in voluntarily 
impoverishing itself. In depriving itself of 
emotional reaction, in suppressing the emotions 
in itself and in its tissue, music is converted 
into a dry and formal tonal design, into a tonal 
ornament, which has but little interest. The 
music which, for the gratification of expressive- 
ness, definitely destroys the charm of tone, is 
already reverting to barbarism, to the un- 
organized expression of the emotions, to a 
state of savagery. These two spheres protect 
and preserve each other, and we notice that 
an equilibrium maintained in the great 
musical works. In the struggle between them 
and in the achievement of this equilibrium is the 
meaning of music as mastery, as an art in the 
restricted of the term. And _ usually 
the great composers found the best expression 
of their genius, and imparted a polish to their 
mastery, in the mutual control of these two 
spheres and in inevitable subjection to both. 

Tonal charm constituted the Apollinian 
moment of the musical art, its form; the emo- 
tional pathos implanted in it is its Dionysian 
moment, its‘ content.’ The mutual penetration 
of these two spheres is expressed in the law that 
tonal charm alone, deprived of emotional 
colouring, becomes unpleasing from the very 
fact that the double nature of tone protests, 
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and demands equal rights for the other half of 
its entity; and in the law that emotionality | 
alone, clothed in unacceptable tonal vestments, 
loses much of its effectiveness. Musical beauty 
is attained when both spheres are so equally 
balanced that one helps and does not hinder | 
the other ; we then get the maximum tenseness 
of tonal charm and emotional expression. This | 
problem and the meaning of it all are almost | 
mathematically clear, and there is no doubt 
that the ancient friendship between music— 
‘the language of the gods "—and mathematics 
is due to the mathematical features involved in 
the problem. 

Each of these spheres possessed a certain 
individual elasticity, and liked to protect its 
frontiers and safeguard its existence. Tonal 
charm or euphony formed the stable, conserva- 
tive party in the musical parliament. It 
protected euphony and its principles (and even 


the casually-discovered theoretical formule) 
against the too passionate attempts of ex- 


pressiveness. On the other hand the latter 
strove to wrest from the sphere of euphony the 
maximum freedom for the expression of its 
sensuous nature. The whole history of the 
musical art passed through this struggle, these 
clashings of the musical Whigs and Tories. 
And some degree of equilibrium was attained, 
which conditioned the growth and preservation 
of tonal culture, the development of an organic 
musical consciousness, and the education of 
taste. 

For me personally there is nothing mysterious 
or debatable in all this. The limits of music 
are defined by these two spheres, and music 
ceases to.be such when it is altogether lacking 
in even one of these attributes, and is quite 
categorically destroyed if simultaneously de- 
prived of both. It then becomes a series of 
notes, a chaos, a mass of sounds, but not music. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
tonal euphony and tonal expressiveness are an 
entirely concrete, and | might say a physio- 
logically evident something, having its roots in 
our human organization. The laws of euphony 
and its attainment, like the laws of expressive- 
ness and its attainment, are the laws of our 
organism, of our physiology. Essentially the 
artist in tones always solves one and the same 
problem by ‘maximum and minimum,’ to use 
a mathematical expression: in the given con- 
ditions to find the maximum of euphony and 
the maximum of expressiveness. 

The laws of euphony and expressiveness and 
the methods by which they are to be attained 
have not yet been accurately formulated. 
Musical theory has lagged far behind intuition 
and artistic practice. The majority of the rules 
created by theorists are restricted to the sphere | 
of euphony, and have no reference to the attain- 
ment of expressiveness. The whole of musical 
history as far as the 20th century is nothing 
less than the gradual instruction of composers 


in the art of imparting euphony to the most 
complex tonal combinations. The fault of the 
theorists is not that, in general, they took the 
liberty of attempting to establish certain rules 
and to make certain generalizations from their 
practice of the art of achieving musical euphony ; 


lit lies in the fact that they have so far been 


unable satisfactorily to formulate the complete 
and general laws of euphony—to produce the 
formule of the conditions precedent to the 
appearance of the phenomenon of euphony. 
We cannot blame them for it, since theoretical 
thought on the subject is still somewhat feeble. 
Musical theorists have, on the whole, been 
craftsmen rather than philosophers and scientific 
thinkers, and their mastery of scientific methods 
has sometimes been very poor and never very 
good. Instead of general formule they have 
given us a series of recipes for euphony which 
have proved to be too partial on the one hand 
and too general on the other, having included 
much that does not come within the concept 
of euphony. They were insufficient and not 
indispensable. 

But life has drawn from this other conclusions 
for which there is little foundation. From the 
fact that these recipes, created hurriedly and 
by the home-made, journeyman method, did 
not cover the whole phenomenon of musical 
euphony, it is inferred that in general there are 
no norms whatever, that music is free, that it 
will not tolerate any limitations. From the 
unsuccessful attempts of theorists to formulate 
the laws of musical euphony it is concluded that 
the laws themselves have no existence in Nature. 
Is there, therefore, complete chaos and an utter 
lack of norms and limitations? If so, it is 
impossible to draw the line between music and 
a casual collection of sounds—which may even 
be formed without the assistance of the human 
will. Obviously, an hypothesis of this kind 
was most useful to untalented and not very 
musical men, to whom it opened a path to the 
temple of fame, and whom it relieved of the 
necessity of studying anything thoroughly. 
For some time, however, the native intuition 
of composers, and a certain inertia of style, and 
of the tonal habits accumulated through the 
ages, hindered the swift and overwhelming 
collapse of the temple of music which had taken 
so long to build. Men who in theory rejected 
principles in art, in practice often showed 
themselves to be sufficiently, though not sys- 
tematically, guided by them, and even remained 
inert. The destruction of the edifice was, 
however, only deferred, and its downfall was 
hinted at just at the moment when musicians 
questioned the existence of the laws forming 
the norms of their art, because the attempts to 
formulate those norms had proved unsuccessful. 

This was inevitably followed by its logical 
inference. Once there are no norms condition- 
ing the phenomenon of beauty, musical beauty 
itself appears to be non-existent. Music, having 
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been reduced to complete formlessness, since 
co-ordinates and landmarks of every kind have | 
disappeared from it, has in these days arrived | 


at the rejection of the fundamental spheres | 
'matter of indifference whether a thing be true 


from which it set out—the spheres of expressive- 
ness and euphony. The eras of the past 
established new paths to the attainment of 
beauty and new methods of acquiring the 
maximum of expressiveness, but this is not a 
characteristic feature of contemporary music, 
which denies the necessity for either. It desires 
frankly to be unexpressive and unbeautiful, and 
this leads to self-destruction, since labour de- 
voted to things that have no beauty or emo- 
tional significance is of no use to anybody, and 
the significance of these principles (or lack of 
principles) cannot be likened to art, but must 
be included in the category of violations of the 
public peace and tranquillity. 

This, of course, shows that music is exceeding 
its limits and is being transformed into non- 
music. On these questions I am quite objective. 
I know that many composers, conservative by 
conviction, are now writing indifferent, neutral, 
untalented, dull music, but it is music, and not 
something else. Even the very difficulty of 
producing interesting music to-day is perfectly 
natural and comprehensible because, as I have 
already said, the musical sphere is built over, 
and those musicians who might once have been 
recognized as geniuses, in view of their talents, 
must now be satisfied with the modest title of 
epigoni. In this is contained only a bitter 
truth. But, on the other hand, men have 
appeared who write ‘ violations of the public 
peace and tranquillity,’ possibly works of genius, 
witty, diverting—but mot music. Every con- 
cept has its limitations, and to confuse them is 
only in the interests of the charlatans. 

Tonal combinations lacking even the desire to 
be expressive and euphonious have no right to 
be entitled music. You may tell me that the 
concepts of euphony and expressiveness are 
relative, but, whilst thoroughly agreeing with 
this, I would observe that the relativity of the 
concept of euphony consists merely in the fact 
that our ear gradually accustoms itself to a 
more and more complex tissue, on condition 
that the organization of the latter is such that 
its complexity becomes intelligible to us ; or in 
the fact that the line of development of this 
tonal consciousness varies in different races 
and cultures. But euphony is fundamentally a 
physiological concept, and therefore its axioms 
are the same for all those who have the same 
physiological organization. The toleration of 
cacophony is usually the result of a bad ear, or 
of a defective tonal culture. In this consists 
the difference between contemporary methods 
and that enrichment of euphony which was 
evident in music prior to the 20th century. In 
the 19th century the complex tonal phenomena 
in the sphere of euphony were more and more 
restricted, and a_ tonal 


developed, but we now find in it, not an extension 


consciousness was 







of the concept of euphony, but of a taste for 
cacophony, and the musical consciousness 
becomes unexacting and rudimentary—it is a 


or false, and on this point the musician, the 
contemporary composer, offers his hand to the 
man who simply has no ear for music. 

Hence we now have in this art which has 
transgressed the bounds of music a series of 
characteristic phenomena. We saw earlier that 
at one time euphony was occasionally sacrificed 
for the sake of expressiveness—the innovators 
broke through the customary restraints of 
euphony in order to express new sensations. 
And conversely, expressiveness was diminished 
and curtailed for the sake of euphony, lest the 
former should exceed the limits of agreeableness. 
Now, however, there is confusion ; the innovators 
destroy euphony for some reason unknown, 
since they reject the necessity for expressiveness. 
Music is occupying itself, strangely and without 
any justification, in the production of casual 
noises and sounds, and approximates more and 
more to unmitigated charlatanism, which counts 
on the public’s confiding nature and want of 
development ; or to the type of activity of the 
mentally afflicted. But the bulk of the people, 
who still possess the heritage of the age-long 
tradition of taste and simply an ear for music, 
unspoiled and not deficient, are beginning to 
understand that instead of bread they are offered 
a stone; that they are being nourished on 
products of an inferior quality; that their 
snobbish feelings are being played upon; and 
that the edifice of musical culture is being 
steadily undermined. 

(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 

CHOPIN: HIS WIT AND HUMOUR 

By Mrs. FRANK LIEBICH 

From several 19th-century biographers of 
Chopin one seems to derive a more vivid im- 
pression of his moments of despondency than 
of his hours of geniality and happiness. It is 
to the best interpreters of his music that one 
turns for a far truer presentment of his sensitive, 
mercurial character as reflected in his compo- 
sitions, which are as full of shifting light and 
shade as any typical April day of sun and 
shadow. As a teacher he was known to prefer 
his Polish pupils to those of any other nation- 
alities, because of their verve and _ their 
impressionable, mobile temperaments. And it 
was these same racial qualities that coloured his 
personality and his outlook on life, and that 
gave strength to his frail organization to endure 
the varied pains and pleasures of his short and 
eventful career. As a child he was noted for 
his vivacity and for his irrepressible and versa- 
tile humour. Possessing an easy aptitude for 
caricaturing, he would portray the ludicrous 
side of any character, and many were the 
innocent practical jokes he would play on the 
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different members of his family. This gift of 
humour, of seeing the lighter side of things, of 
separating the sweet from the bitter, helped 
him to keep beauty ever present in his mind 
and in his creative work. It preserved him 
from the contamination of the coarser natures 
with which he was brought in contact. 

At the very outset his innate refinement 
caused him to shrink from making the acquaint- 
ance of the expansive, exuberant Aurore Dupin, 
wife of Casimir Dudevant, writing under the 
name of George Sand. The law of contrasts 
sometimes brings about strange matings. 
Chopin, according to Liszt, dreaded becoming 
acquainted with the chatelaine of Nohant. He 
kept resolutely out ofherway. Thenovelist, how- 
ever, had determined to track him down. By 
sheer force of will she succeeded. Soon after- 
wards Chopin was whirled off to Majorca by 
her, having slipped into the position of sixth 
in succession to Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Musset, 
Pagello, the poet’s doctor, and Michel de Bourges. 
Their first abode in Majorca, surnamed by them 
“Maison de Vent,’ might more properly have 
been called ‘ Maison de Pluie,’ for the rain fell 
daily and unceasingly. Chopin, unused to 
roughing it, became ill. The ignorant landlord, 
fearing infection, turned the couple adrift. 
They took refuge in a disused monastery. To 
George Sand, accustomed from early girlhood to 
the bucolic surroundings of Nohant, the circum- 
stances in Majorca seemed all that was most 
romantic. For Chopin it was one long period 
of discomfort. There was no decent food to 
eat ; no stove or means of properly heating the 
barely furnished, draughty rooms ; no comfort 
of any sort or kind. In the words of George 
Sand, ‘it was a frightful fiasco.’ 

Liszt’s romantic story of the Prelude in 
B minor, composed to the accompaniment of 


‘in Spain.’ A few weeks later Chopin, returned 
to Paris and civilisation, writes to Fontana: 
|‘ My health improves ; I am beginning to play, 
| to eat, to walk, to talk, like everyone else, and 
| when you receive these few lines you will notice 
| that I write quite easily.’ And yet the coarse- 
|natured Sand woman was incapable of under- 
| standing his hatred of the then uncivilised places 
|to which she had dragged him. His sense of 
| humour, of fun, failed him utterly in Valdemosa. 
Later, when the bucolic surroundings of 
George Sand’s country home at Nohant bored 
‘him, he would amuse himself ridiculing the 
people he disliked. But his otherwise pleasant 
‘humour had become from sheer force of circum- 
| stances a bit acrid and very different from the 
irrepressible fun and mimicry of his happy days 
|in Poland. It was never tinged with sarcasm 
in those early days. But at Nohant there must 
have been so much that was against the grain; 
'while the monotony of the life must have been 
deadening. The great painter, Delacroix, des- 
icribes it when writing to a friend from Nohant 
iin June, 1842: ‘ I live,’ he says, ‘ a conventional 
‘life here, each day is like the preceding one. 
Nothing takes place to vary the monotony. 
| There is not even the diversion of meeting any 
neighbours or friends. In this part of the 
|world everyone stays at home and looks after 
|his acres and his cows. He wouldn't take long 
|to turn into a fossil.’ And Chopin tells his 
|sister: ‘ I am not made for the country, though 
|I enjoy the fresh air.’ Nevertheless his latent 
|/humour and bonhomie usually asserted itself, 
and he could take a delight in the Sand children’s 
| marionettes, for which he would improvise little 
ballets. Maurice Sand and his young friends 
|amused themselves arranging comic scenes and 
'dances. Chopin would accompany them on 
‘the pianoforte, alternating from gay to grave, 


the melancholy rhythm of the unceasing rain| leading the dance according to his fantasy ; 
falling on to the ruined roof, is now known to|comic and solemn, gentle and _ passionate, 
be alegend. Like so many of Liszt’s utterances, | suiting his themes to the various little dramas, 
it was a figment of his brain and nothing more. | making himself the life and soul of the gay little 
In Réné Doumico’s ‘ Life of George Sand’ the | throng. 
author asserts that there is no echo of Valdemosa}| When in a specially comic vein, in his home 
in any of Chopin’s work. It is indeed diffi-|at Paris, he would reproduce all the different 
cult to imagine the fastidious Polish composer | mannerisms of the various pianists of the day. 
taking pains to reproduce any moments of those| Balzac mentions his fun and humour in his 
wearisome hours of that melancholy sojourn in|‘ Homme d’Affaire.’ Moscheles was astonished 
his poetic Preludes. And Liszt in his biography | to find how great was his aptitude for mimicry 
of Chopin emphasises how much there was that|and comedy. An Austrian, seeing his comic 
was intolerably incompatible and _ secretly |impersonation of the Emperor of Austria, had 
antipathetic between two natures who seemed| fears for him if ever he went to Vienna and 
to have been brought together by some sudden | repeated the imitation. He possessed a whole 
and factitious attraction only in order to use|store of comic anecdote with which he would 
the force engendered by the inexpressible an-|amuse young people. He could relate the 
guish and utter boredom of the circumstances | drollest stories to them and enjoy the fun of it 
to free themselves eventually from onz another.|all as much as any of the youngsters. His 
‘Chopin faché était effrayant,’ said George | features would become almost unrecognisable, 
Sand. His Etude in E? minor, No. 12, might | sai He would twist them into all kinds 








| said Liszt. 
stand as an exponent of that statement. And_/| of funny shapes, but even when he would repro- 
she adds: ‘ With the exception of myself and|duce any ugliness or grotesqueness he never 
the children everything was abhorrent to him! lost his innate elegance and charm. 
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When he broke away ‘pom the woman who| | between his elemental, sensuous instincts and the 
eventually bored him as much as she had finally | conventional, empirical esthetics which he acquired 


wearied de Musset, he knew that he had been 
but one in a longish succession. It 
almost a convention of the romanticism of the 
19th century that artists should lead irregular | 
lives. The estrangement begun in 1842 and | 
became final in 1846. 


Chopin’s work. The compositions of 
period—the Nocturnes in F minor, E) major, 
B major, and E major—rank in beauty of 


workmanship with any of the previous ones. 
The Berceuse, the Sonata in B minor, the 
Polonaise-Fantasia, were all written between 
1844 and 1847. Chopin’s irrepressible sense of 
humour kept him free from all absurdities, 
especially from some of the absurdities of the 
Romantic movement. 

George Sand had quarrelled with her son 
Maurice and her daughter Solange. Chopin 
took the part of both son and daughter, knowing 
the trial their mother had been to her children. 
From that moment he passed out of her life. 

A small volume might be filled with accounts 
of the dainty humour which was a silver 
lining to the many dark days of Chopin's life, 
and as a buttress to his delicate health and 
sensitive disposition. At the last, when 
could only make himself understood by signs, 
he refused to see people, and when 
mistaken for pride and ill-humour, Berlioz, 
who understood, refuted the wrong judgments. 
His wish to be alone was misinterpreted, said 
Berlioz ; 
by others to a gloomy melancholy ; 
equally remote from the character of 
charming and excellent artist. 

Chopin lives in his music. 
life and character, and these in 
interpret and elucidate his work. 


as 


both 
It explains his 


Music in the Foreign Press 


AN ITALIAN CRITIC ON STRAVINSKY 

The May Rassegna- Musicale contains a remark- 
ably instructive on Stravinsky by 
Pannain. 

It is possible to divide Stravinsky's output into 
three categories, corresponding to three periods 
These may be labelled, very roughly, the ‘academic- 
impressionistic,’ the ‘ Russian,’ and the ‘ historical.’ 
In the first, Stravinsky is under the 
Glazunov’s and Scriabin’s ‘ anonymous’ style, and 
to a degree under that of Debussy. The Fire- 
Bird’ marks the transition to the second period, 
the ‘ Russian,’ which extends from ‘ Petrushka’ 
(1910) to ‘Noces’ (planned in 1917). The third is 
a period of pseudo-classicism, in which Stravinsky 
is seen struggling against fetters which he has 
forged for himself. 

Stravinsky lacks humanity and glories in this 
deficiency—which, according to his partisans, is 
the very foundation of his classicism, his objec- 
tivity, his constructive outlook. The history of 
his creative activities is primarily that of a struggle 


essay 


was | 
| motion. 


In no way did it affect | | futurism,’ 
that | of which he dreams remains a dream, 


| from the Paris literary circles. 

His instinct asserts itself chiefly in terms of 
Unrestrained, it tends to overstep all 
| boundaries—as in the ‘ Rite of Spring,’ in which 
we see him at his best. But whenever he becomes 
* the champion of a decadent and paradoxical 
he collapses ; the classical work of art 
because he 


}is incapable of striking a balance between his 


|instincts and ‘his zxsthetics. 


he | 


this was | 


it was attributed by some to pride, | 


this | 


their turn | 


Guido | Gil-Marchex, 


|and others. 


There is fine music 
in his Concerto, his Sonata, and his Octet; but 
works such as these reveal the deep crisis in his 
conscience; they are confessions of impotence, 
Likewise ‘ Cidipus Rex’ shows his inability to 
renovate his style. It shows him a prisoner of his 
literal, matter-of-fact conception of form, and 
renouncing the substance for the shadow. His 
conception is, in fact, a piece of sheer pedantry, 
which, in the musician of unquestionable genius 
he is, may interest, but remains pedantry for all 
that. Yet now and again in ‘ Gtdipus Rex’ his 
vitality gains the upper hand in the struggle, and 
he turns out powerful, impressive things such as 
the choral sections and specially the Finale. 


MOZART’S D MAJOR VIOLIN CONCERTO 


AND BOCCHERINI 


In the April Zeitschrift fiir Mustkhwissenschaft, 
E. von Zschinsky-Troxler writes 
A Violin Concerto in D major by Boccherini was 
recently published by Schott, the editor being 
Samuel Dushkin. It was written in 1768, is the 
only one from the pen of this composer, and is of 
interest not only for its freshness and genuineness, 
but because it undoubtedly was used as model for 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in the same key (Kéchel 
218), composed in 1775. Not only many patterns, 
but the actual structure are similar, as the writer 
proceeds to demonstrate by a carefully carried-out 
comparative analysis with many musical examples 
Boccherini’s Concerto remained in MS., and Mozart 
probably owed his acquaintanceship with it to his 
friendship with the violinist Thomas Linley, who, 
like Manfredi, for whom Boccherini wrote it, was 
a pupil of Nardini, and may thus have got hold of 
a copy 
A LISZT NUMBER 
Revue Musicale is a special Liszt 
contributions by André Suarés, 
Constantin Photiades, Robert Bory, de Hevesy, 
André Schaeffner, Antoine Molnar, 
A poem by the Comtesse de Noailles 
and unpublished letters to Saint-Saéns and to 


The May 
number, with 


| Princess Wittgenstein are interesting features. 


influence of | 





TEXTS OR ARRANGEMENTS 
Auftakt, Werner Ladwig 


GENUINE 
In the March-April 
writes : 

Musical works must be protected against retouch 
and ‘ corrections.’ But very often conductors who 
wish to put this principle into practice find it 
impossible to procure sets of parts giving exactly 
what the composer had written; all they can find is 
some edition or other ‘ for practical use,’ in which, 

for instance, the phrasing and bowing are altered 
in accordance with the editor’s notions. The 
difficulty is specially great with regard to Bach 
and the works of his period generally. Most 
competent conductors of to-day are perfectly 
capable of doing justice to the style of these works 
But where are sets of parts to be found that will 
correspond exactly to what Bach has written ? 
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They must be copied by hand if they are to be had 
at all; not even the firm which issued the standard 
edition of the full series can supply a set. To 
erase from ‘ edited ’ parts all that is not in accord- 
ance with the genuine text entails much tedious 
labour. Conductors should insist on genuine parts, 
on which indications of phrasing, bowing, &c., 
may be inscribed if need arises. 


MIASKOWSKY’'S SYMPHONIES 
Che April issues (Nos. 27, 28) of Sovremennaya 
Muzyka contains analyses of Miaskowsky’s third 
and ninth Symphonies. 


A BUSONI BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The April Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale con- 
tains a catalogue of bBusoni’s compositions, 
transcriptions, and writings; it is followed by a 
short list of books and essays devoted te Busoni. 


AND ENCORES 
Musical Frank Choisy 


A CONDUCTOR 
In the May Courier 
writes : 

One day at Athens, an enthusiastic audience was 
repeatedly calling back a pianist after the per- 
formance of a concerto. The conductor informed 
the audience that the hour was getting late, and 
that if an encore was insisted upon, the last item 
on the programme (Ravel’s ‘La Valse’) would 
have to be suppressed. The audience took no 
notice, encores were given, and ‘La Valse’ re- 
mained unperformed. The conductor certainly 
overstepped his rights; but a regulation against 
the nuisance of encores is desirable. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


The Musician's Bookshelt 


‘Turcoman Music.’ By V. Uspensky and V. 

Belaiev. 

(State Editions, Moscow, 1928. } 

This is a most important contribution to the 
study of the music of the Middle East. Both 
authors—Prof. Uspensky, who collected the 
materials, and Prof. Belaiev, who dealt with them 
from the historical and technical points of view 
are to be heartily congratulated on their achieve- 
ment. 

The text is in two parts, a study of Turcoman 
music, in sixteen chapters, by Prof. Belaiev, and 
an account by Prof. Uspensky of his expedition 
(1925-26). The music consists of a hundred and 
fifteen tunes or pieces, instrumental or for solo 
voice with instrumental accompaniment. 

It is almost impossible to do justice to Prof. 
Belaiev’s thoughtful and scholarly survey within 
the compass of a brief summary—the subject is 
novel, and there are many novel points in his 
method of treatment. The special interest of 
Turcoman music, he tells us, lies in the com- 
plexity and subtlety of its workmanship as regards 
both form and harmonic texture, and the pecu- 
liarity of its materials and of methods of treatment, 
which are systematic, consistent, and carried out 
in accordance with a very old and strict tradition. 
This music is an important element of native 
culture, and can be thoroughly understood and 
appraised only in relation to this culture, of which 
we knowcomparatively little. The outerinfluences 
of which it shows traces are those of the music of 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, and Azerbaidjan. 


| abstract 


It does not consist of folk-music only. The 
country has its schools, its professional musicians, 
its public concerts (of a kind), and even its musical 
controversies. So that we have to deal with music 
whose idiosyncrasies originate not only in certain 
instinctive, wholly or partly unconscious, tendencies 
of race and period, but in a deliberate policy 
founded upon tradition and conventions as well 
as upon impulses. Therefore it is as difticult for us 
Europeans to assess it as to assess the music of 
China or of India. It speaks a language of which 
we know neither the syntax nor the associations. 

Of course, there are many points of contact, 
which will serve as a basis for exploration. Form, 
for instance, is in its essentials roughly similar to 
form as practised among us. Prof. 
Belaiev’s analyses show that certain pieces consist 
of three parts, each falling mto three sections. 
One recognises quite clearly the exposition, a 
working out of sorts, and a recapitulation. Of the 


scales, some correspond to old Greek modes; 

others, such as: 
ar 
SSS 


do not. Certain contain one or two chromatic 
semitones. Prof. Uspensky suggests that all 
these scales may originate in two pentachords : 





and Prof. Belaiev points out their analogy with 
the scale of Hucbald (see article, ‘ Diaphonia’ in 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary ’). 

The harmonies are very similar to those in use 
in Hucbald’s time. Modulation may consist of a 
change of mode (or scale) without a change of 
tonic, or of a change of tonic without change of 
mode or scale. The modulatory plan is part of 
the structure. Both non-modulating and modu- 
lating themes are used. When themes are re- 
peated, they undergo transformations affecting 
both the pattern and the ‘tonality’ or mode. 
[ransitions and links are skilfully devised. In 
point of fact, according to Prof. Belaiev, the 
differences between Turcoman music and European 
lie far more in the materials used than in the 
technique of composition But it lies also, in a 
large measure, in the thoughts governing the use 
of materials 

The descriptions of instruments (with photo- 
graphs) are most instructive; and Prof. Uspen- 
sky’s narrative and descriptions will be read with 
profit by Orientalists as well as by musicians. 

M.-D. C. 


‘ Letters of Richard Wagner.’ Selected and edited 
by Wilhelm Altman. Translated from the 
German by M. M. Bozman. Two volumes. 


(Dent, 21s. 6d 


3ecause they are full of human interest and 
easily intelligible, Wagner’s letters are worth all 
the rest of his literary work put together, though 
nobody would be more surprised and annoyed at 
such a valuation than Wagner himself. These 
two volumes comprise a selection chosen primarily 
with a view to supplementing the autobiography, 
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but the general reader will not be concerned with 
this point. 
are of the type into which one may dip at random, 
with certainty of finding interest. It is, in fact, 
one of the best collections of musical letters 
extant, written by one who, so far as literary 
expression was concerned, was at his happiest 
only as a casual correspondent. Here is humour, 
sagacity, and a rich store of sound sense on a 
variety of musical matters. On the human side 
we like perhaps best of all the two letters with 
which the book opens. They show the young 
Wagner hard up and anxious for a job of hack 
work. Here is letter No. 2, written to Breitkopf 
& Hartel. Every struggling student who thinks 
he is entitled to grouse or give up should learn it 
by heart : 

I ask your indulgence, Sirs, for troubling you 
with a petition, the success of which means very 
much to me. In substance, it is a request for 
work upon revisions and arrangements for, the 
pianoforte, touching which I can offer for your 
consideration the most recent examples of my work 
in proof of my ability. I am driven to make this 
application by lack of employment and the desire 
to obtain work of this nature. To convince you, 
Sirs, of my usefulness, I venture to offer myself 
for gratuitous test-work in both departments, and, 
should I have the good fortune to win your 
confidence by this means, I should hold it an 
honour to serve you at Jess than the usual rate of 
pay. Punctuality and exactitude in my work will 
be my constant endeavour, in order that I may 
win your further confidence. 

In the hope of receiving some such trial-work at 
your earliest convenience, 

I remain, Sirs, your humble servant, 

RICHARD WAGNER, Stud. Mus. 


He wrote also to Peters, in the same strain, but 
in neither case was there work for Richard, and 
so both firms missed a fine copyist, as a glance at 
one of his beautiful manuscripts shows. The world 
is so familiar with the portrait of the Wagner of 
the velvet cap and the conquering chin that 


it is well to give a thought occasionally to the} 


* Stud. Mus.’ offering free samples of his penman- 
ship and willing to work at cut prices. 


* The Story of Music ; An Historical Sketch of the 
Changes in Musical Form.’ By Paul Bekker. 
Translated by M. D. Herter-Norton and Alice 
Kortschak. 


Dent, 10s. 6d.} 


The word ‘ changes’ in the title is the cue to 
the author’s point of view. He holds that 
development does not necessarily imply improve- 
ment. Men have always been men, and at least 
as clever as ourselves; we must not look down 
on them as primitive; hence, in matters of art 
especially, what takes place is not development 


in the usual sense of the term, but transformation. 


There is a good deal to be said for this view; 
undoubtedly the tendency of musical critics and 
historians hitherto has been to regard all past 


effort as a mere struggle towards our present com- | 


parative perfection. Even to-day we may hear, 
é.g., the revival of plainsong described as a putting 
back of the hands of the clock, a relapsing into 
barbarism, and so forth. But Mr. Bekker’s 
principle may easily be pushed too far. Music 


has: undoubtedly made progress in many respects, | 


He will enjoy the books because they | 


| 

especially those wherein the craft of the instrument- 
maker has enlarged resources both of material and 
| technique. 

We need go no farther than the Symphonies of 
| Beethoven to see a genius hampered by his tools 
|trumpets and horns whose limitations not only 
|made their own contributions to the ensemble 
| fitful and often hideous, but which also, by their 
inevitable insistence on tonic and dominant, 
|narrowed the composer’s key-schemes. Even an 
important theme often had to be considered from 
|the point of view of suitability to the wretched 
|brass. The Symphonies are masterpieces, we are 
|told. True; but how much finer they would have 
| been had they been written after the orchestra 
|had been developed instead of before! So we 
cannot agree that the history of music is a record 
of change only, and not progress. Sweeping 
|statements on either side sound well but mean 
|little. Save on this point, and in a few details, 
|Mr. Bekker’s book is admirable. He discards 
biographical data that are easily accessible in 
books of reference, and confines himself to purely 
musical matters. His method is best shown by 
|a quotation from Chap. I. : 


When I say that Beethoven lived from 1770 to 
1827, he was born at Bonn and lived at Vienna, 
he wrote for the pianoforte, voice, and orchestra, 
he used mainly the sonata form ; even when I ex- 
plain these statements more exactly I am only 
supplying knowledge which means little to the 
reader, and which he will soon have forgotten. 
But if I try to explain just why, at Beethoven's 
time, pianoforte, chamber, and orchestral music 
enjoyed such peculiar prominence, how the sonata 
form came to be established; if I endeavour to 
make intelligible the conditions governing historical 

| occurrences; then, though the details of my 
exposition, too, will soon be forgotten, a different 
picture will remain. We shall see that history is 
not a collection of dates and incidents and so-called 
facts, but the great /ife-process of mankind, which 
we may comprehend, not by looking at it as a 
kind of historical costume parade, but only by 
trying to recognise the forces that control it. 


On these lines he tells the story of the art from 
Gregorian music down to the present-day German 
composers, with thought and insight—a trifle 
cloudily at times, his natural tendency in that 
direction not having been blown away by the 
translators. And is there in Mr. Bekker’s well- 
stored mind no room for a little knowledge of 
English music ? Her only composer to be men- 
tioned is Purcell, and yet one meets with the 
Spohrs, Gounods, Puccinis, and even smaller men. 
Moreover, one would have expected a writer in a 
discussion of contemporary music to have found 
at least one Englishman worthy of mention beside 
such Germans as Schreker and Pfitzner. But it is 
clear that, wide as Mr. Bekker can glance when 
looking at the past, his eye where to-day is con- 
cerned is content to stay at home. A few state- 
|ments about Beethoven cause a raised eyebrow. 
| Thus: ‘ The number of his works is less than that 
of any of his predecessors, but each composition 
|is of incomparably greater importance ’—which 
|everybody but Mr. Bekker will deny. Again: 
|‘ Almost everything Beethoven wrote is still alive, 
|still our immediate spiritual possession.” Look 
|down that immense list in ‘ Grove,’ and see to 
|what a slender proportion Mr. Bekker’s ‘ almost 


everything ’ dwindles. 
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‘Musical Meanderings.” By W. J. Turner. 
[Methuen, 6s.] 

‘Let us have no meandering,’ said the old lady | 
in ‘ David Copperfield.’ Only in brooks is the} 
habit to be encouraged ; in books it is one of the | 
unforgivable offences. Happily, Mr. Turner does 
not meander; still, a book has to be called 
something or other, and the journalist who re- 
prints his articles in book form finds it increasingly | 
difficult to hit on a title. There are nearly forty | 
papers in this set. Many are quite short, none are 
long, some are too topical to stand the test of | 
book form, and all but a very few make capital 
reading. Mr. Turner is mellowing, apparently. 
Certainly he drags his coat-tail less frequently 
than of old. He still carries on his hopeless task 
of proving that Bach is a very much over-rated 
composer, oblivious of the fact that as yet there is 
an immense amount of the old man’s music that 
is practically—or entirely—unknown to all save a 
few specialists. Bach will hardly be fully esti-| 
mated in our time. All we can do is to marvel at 
and salute the astounding genius to whom no task, | 
small or large, came amiss, and no pains seemed 
too great. | 

The chapter in which Mr. Turner sets out to 
prove that Bach was not a notable master of form 
merely proves by quoted examples that he had to 
learn, his job like any other composer, and that 
during the process he made some mishits. Mr. 
Turner, in the rdle of an enthusiastic attendant | 
at a Three Choirs Festival, gives one a pleasant | 
shock. He went to Worcester—perhaps to scoff ; 
but at all events he remained to praise. Mozart, 
as usual, calls forth some of his best writing. In 
a paper on Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem,’ he makes his 
customary mistake of trying to raise Berlioz’s | 
stock by throwing half-bricks at Bach, despite his 
disclaimer. (‘I should like to give chapter and | 
verse for my belief that Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem’ is 
as great a work as Bach’s B minor Mass, and I} 
will try to do so not in any foolish attempt to 
belittle Bach,’ &c.) But the relative merit of the 


two works is not what matters. We all know 
that the ‘Requiem’ makes loud and thrilling 
noises; Mr. Turner’s job is to convince us| 


that it is also great, not that it is as great as 
another work which happens to be so different as 
to present hardly any bases of comparison. The 
end of this chapter shows a similar uncritical 
attitude: ‘ Let us give honour where honour is 
due, and, in future, dare to think of that magician 
Berlioz as the equal of that professional contra- 
puntalist, Bach.’ Let’s, by all means. But we| 


shall be a mighty small band—in fact, a one-man | , 


band, consisting of W. J. T. 
‘ The Limitations of Music.’ A Study in Aésthetics. 
By Eric Blom. 
[Macmillan, 6s.] 

We have an impression that Mr. Blom, like Mr. 
Turner, was at a loss for a title; for his book, 
although ostensibly concerned with the limitations 
under which composers work, is actually a set of 
first-rate essays on a variety of subjects. From 
time to time, it is true, Mr. Blom pulls himself up 
and gets back to his muttons, but he is soon off 
again on some topic that has only a remote con- 
nection with his title. This is as well, for the 


principle of limitation in art is sufficiently obvious | 


and so generally accepted as to offer scope for little 
more than an essay. 
it a peg on which to hang his views on many 
aspects of music, and very well worth reading they 
are. 


Mr. Blom, however, makes 


For he has not only a well-stored mind 
(which, as we all know from painful experience, is 


| no guarantee of ability to write a book—or, indeed, 
anything else) ; 
and a good literary style. 


he has also a sense of humour 
As an example of 
Mr. Blom’s use of his main thesis as a peg, we take 
the chapter on ‘ Recapitulation.’ He cites Manuel 
de Falla as a composer who is weakly repetitive. 
This leads to a sub-title, ‘ Folk-Music,’ under which 


|it is suggested at the start that the Spanish 


composer ‘ may possibly urge in his defence that 
his duplicated phrases are a feature of the Spanish 


| folk-music which he transmutes artistically in his 


work,’ &c. <A few lines on this point, and we have 
about twenty pages of excellent common-sense on 
folk-song and nationalism in music—about the 
best discussion of the question we have seen. Mr. 
Blom is right, we think, in regarding the over-use 
of folk-tunes as a weakness. Some shrewd things 
are said concerning the extreme nationalists. For 


|}example : 


What is it that the fanatical nationalists really 
want ? Is it not enough for a composer to be 
English or French or Spanish or what not by race 
and to express himself naturally according to his 
racial disposition ? May he not be allowed to give 
free rein to his personal idiosyncrasies as well ? 
If the national principle be applied so rigidly, there 
is no reason why it should not be pushed to its 
logical conclsuion and become a parochial principle. 
There are, in fact, some composers who do go so 
far as that. They are not Englishmen or French- 
men or Spaniards, but local patriots from Norfolk 
or Gloucestershire, Brittany or the Languedoc, 
Catalonia or Andalusia, and so on. The national 
composer has difficulty enough in all conscience to 
make himself heard abroad, but the local com- 
poser cannot even hope to make his dialect appre- 
ciated in the next county. His music is for the 
most part water from the village pump, which it 
is superfluous trouble to carry into the next parish. 
Mr. Blom starts a promising hare by asking, 

“Is it fantastic to attribute the fact that Germany 
has the most extensive literature of great art 
music to her extreme poverty in folk-music ?’ So 
far from being fantastic, there is a good deal in 
the idea. But it might be discounted if chorales 
are regarded as folk-music, which many of them 
are. Germany owes at least much to the 
hymn-tune as any other country does to the folk- 


as 


song. 


A Final Burning of Boats, Etc.’ By Ethel 

Smyth. 

(Longmans, Green, 10s. 6d.) 

Again we see an author bothered over the title. 
Dame Ethel’s, with that annoying ‘Etc.,’ is a 
clumsy one. The book is worthy of a better. It 
is a lively affair, as indeed is any bit of literary 
work by this author. True, its main theme—the 
due recognition of women’s achievements in art 
and life generally—has been already overworked 
by Dame Ethel, among others. There is some 
ground for her complaints, but less than she ima- 
gines. We doubt if any composition by a woman 
has ever been shelved on the ground of sex. 
Occasionally it may even work out otherwise, 


e.g., Would Dorothy Howell’s ‘Lamia’ have 
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had anything like so many performances 
had the composer been a young man instead of a 
young woman? We think not. . In the depart- 
ment of small works, had Chaminade any lack of 
appreciation ? Or Maude Valérie White? And 
in the literary world are not some women among 
the ‘ best sellers’ ? Indeed, the Dame herself has 
been remarkably (and deservedly) successful with 
her books. May it not be that many of us prefer 
her books to her music ? A mortifying suggestion, 
but there may be much init. Anyway, we think 


it would be easy to prove that for every one of| 


Dame Ethel’s neglected compositions there is to 
be found a parallel example of neglect of equally 
good work by male composers. Dame Ethel has 
heartbreaking 
getting her works performed, yet, while one is 
sympathising with her, one thinks of at least half 
a dozen no less eminent male composers who could 
tell a similar tale of hope deferred. 

Fortunately, this book contains some first-rate 
chapters in which the Dame is able to avoid what 
she admits to be her King Charles's head. ‘ The 
Curate’ shows the author's lively narrative style; 
but it is a bit unkind. There must be many folk 
in the Midlands able to identify the hapless victim 
of this cruel sketch. After all, he was well- 
meaning as well asimportunate. Sir Henry Wood 
comes in for a handsome eulogy ; common-sense 
is written concerning the everlasting opera ques- 


some pages on 


tion; and there are other very readable papers 
The volume includes also the libretti of The 
Bosun’s Mate ’ and‘ Entente Cordiale.’ 

‘Internationale Klaviermusik.” By R. Teich- 


miller and K. Herrmann 


(Hug, Leipsi« E. W. Organ, Birmingham, 8s 


A catalogue of modern pianoforte music, in- 
tended to serve as a practical guide for pianists. 
It is comprehensive, but there are regrettable 
Testing the book at random, I found 
no mention of an important—indeed particularly 


omissions 


significant—-work of Keoechlin, the set of twelve 
‘Paysages et Marines Under the heading 
‘ Balakirev’ only two pieces are mentioned 


‘Islamey ’ and the Sonata—which is all the more 
extraordinary since the Preface points out that 
* Balakirev is worthy of close attention.’ The lists 
of de Sévérac’s, Florent Schmitt's, and Liapunov’s 
works also proved incomplete. But on the whole 
there is much useful information The short 
notes, descriptive or critical (now and then very 
much to the point, in praise or in censure), are 
much above the average, and should prove really 
helpful M-D.C. 


‘Panorama de la Musique Contemporaine.’ By 


André Coeuroy 


(Paris: Simon Kra, 1928.] 


Wisely and wittily, the author has forestalled 
almost every possible criticism in his six-word 
Preface : ‘ Trop vaste, trop prés ; mille regrets.’ 

His panoramic survey is carried out in accord- 
ance with a few general views. He steadfastly 
believes that nationality is the strongest feature 
in contemporary music (which shows, almost in 
every country, a struggle between inspiration and 


the difficulty of| 


| materials, which are national, and form, which is 
non-national). Composers of certain races—the 
Russians, the Spaniards, the Hungarians, the 
Poles, the British, the Finns and Scandinavians, 
the Dutch—are striving towards a style of their 
own. In other countries, which both benefit by 
and suffer from the weight of an old, uninterrupted 
tradition—Italy, Germany, France—it is towards 
a new discipline that they strive. 

A good many composers are named, and not a 
few are cleverly characterised. One feels, never- 
theless, that two words might have been added to 
the Preface: ‘ Trop court’; for, however much 
a writer may know on his subject-matter (and 
M. Cceuroy knows a great deal), it is impossible 
to assess or even fully to define a tendency, a 
composer, or a work within the compass of a 
paragraph or a couple of sentences. Many of us 
have struggled against similar difficulties, and 
those who know by experience how great they are 
will be the first to acknowledge M. Cceuroy’s 


resourcefulness, M.-D. C. 
‘Serate Musicali.’ By Adriano Lualdi. 
Milan: Treves, Lire 19.50.] 
There is a wealth of information and much 


sound, courageous, criticism in Signor Lualdi’s 
‘Serate musicali’—a volume recently published 
dealing with the most important events which 
have happened in Italian theatres and concert 
rooms during the last four years. The historian 
will find much to his taste—accounts of new works 
by young men who, unknown to the wide public 
to-day, may some time win a solid reputation ; 
articles on premiéres of importance like those of 
Boito’s ‘Nerone’ and Puccini’s ‘ Turandot 
discussion on composers whose fame rests on sure 
foundations and of others whose reputation is still 
being discussed. In all this the sincerity, the 
open-mindedness of the critic is most evident. 
He is given neither to venom nor to unbridled 
enthusiasms; he is neither a partisan nor an 
apostle, but a keen-eyed observer and an appraiser 
of music and musicians. 

Whether we agree or disagree with him there is 
no questioning his fairness, his determination to 
allow nothing to stand in the way of absolute 
fairness. Lualdi is an admirer of Wagner and of 
Verdi, yet his admiration does not prevent him 
from making shrewd remarks on the subject of 
‘ Rhinegold ’ and of ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.’ Of 
regards contemporary music we all 
have our own views, which may differ very con- 
siderably from those of the author. But he 
appears so sound and so sane in all the many 
problems with which we are familiar that on the 
whole we feel inclined to trust him in matters 
which have not come within our sphere. If, at 
some future time, the work of any of those com- 
posers of whom we know nothing were to acquire 
greater strength and importance, one feels confi- 
dent that the candid yet kindly views expressed 
by the critic on their early attempts will not be 
found to have erred to any appreciable extent. 
We may not ask more from the critic—only a 
prophet or a soothsayer pretends to foretell the 
future. F. B. 
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A NEW SETTING OF ‘ THE BLESSED DAMOZEL’ 
a study of a new work for unaccompanied female 
voices, ‘ The Blessed Damozel,’ by Julius Harrison, 
just published by Messrs. Novello. It has been 
written specially for the next Blackpool Festival, 


Members of the large number of well-equipped 
and accomplished female-voice choirs must some- 
times wonder why their activities are confined to 
short part-songs. No doubt the limitation is 
mainly due to the scarcity of extended works. and will be used as a test-piece in the chief class for 
Cantatas and operettas abound, but they are women’s choirs. It is hoped that the com- 
usually simple in style and designed for use by peting choirs will give a combined performance 
young folk. Yet no one with a sense of choral| under the composer’s direction. 

Perhaps the best testimony to Mr. Harrison's 
setting is the impression one receives that, although 
potentialities developed far beyond the stage | Rossetti’s poem has been set many times and in 
possible in a brief part-song. As a medium, the many ways, the medium here used is the most 
female-voice choir is capable of more subtle fitting. By no other means, we feel, could a 
and delicate variety than the male-voice, and composer so well evoke an atmosphere which, 
the tone-colour palls less quickly. It may though celestial, has contact with the terrestrial 
be argued that the absence of a _ real bass, through the human love of ‘the damozel.’ This 
quality is a drawback, but the principle of re- duality is admirably realised, as we hope to show 
lativity applies here, as in all other questions of in the following analysis 
balance and contrast. Given a substantial alto A few representative themes are used, but in 
contingent, a practical composer may use it in such a way as to avoid the drawbacks that too 
such a wav as to make it sound of far greater! often result from such a method. They are never 
gravity than it actually is; its lowest notes, obtruded, and they fit so well into the texture 
entering after a passage for high voices, make an that their main function, after all, is to give 
cohesion to the work. 

The opening phrase : 


beauty can hear first-rate unaccompanied singing 
by women’s voices without longing to hear its 


unexpectedly good bass. 
These and other considerations occur to us after 
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contains two motives that are used subsequently | Striking use is made of the ‘love’ theme, which 


in various ways to accompany references to ‘ the | first occurs on p. 4: 
blessed damozel ’and to the‘ gold bar of Heaven.’ ! 
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Oa p. 12 the second portion of it steals in via the first alto part—a beautiful bit of vocal 


tone-colour, this: 
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good idea of the admirable texture of the music, 
’' and also shows the practical skill with which 
transitions that appear to be difficult are made} 


comfortably manageable : 


A sudden change to G flat brings us to a passage 
in which the second treble deals with both ‘ love 
and ‘ gold bar’ motives, the latter suggesting the 
waiting of the Mother to welcome the lover at 
the gold bar of Heaven. The quotation gives a 
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round whom all souls Kneel 
The ‘ love’ theme makes a final appearance in a|a couple of bars, and the highest voices soaring 
fine climax, the trebles dividing into six parts for | up to the high C: 


largamente 
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and he. ‘ . . . ° ; . , ° ° 
We said at the beginning of this review) how an astonishing effect of sonority is obtained 
that all effects in music are relative. Good| by the outspreading voices at the peak of the 
instances of this are seen in several climaxes. | climax. And it is not for nothing that each 
Note how two are built up and left in a short} building-up begins from a single note: 


space in the extract quoted below, and observe 
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The quaver theme at ‘ And angels meeting us’ | 


is used later to depict the flight of angels, sung by 
a four-part soprano semi-chorus to ‘Ah.’ The 
writing here is in nine parts, a second semi- 
chorus of six voices singing sustained passages 


to ‘Ah,’ while the main chorus continues the 
‘narrative. This forms the concluding portion 
‘of the work. Quotation of the whole texture 
|is impossible, so we give only a few bars of the 
semi-chorus: 








mf (c} cres. 























It will be seen that a well-equipped force is 


called for. It need not be large—a note on p. 16 
concerning the proportions of the semi-chorus 
implies that the composer has in mind a choir of 
less than forty. The chief demand is for good, 
real sopranos, able to sing in the high register 
easily and at all degrees of power from pp to ff. 
Weighty contraltos are not plentiful, so Mr. 
Harrison is wise in writing few very low notes. 
The E flat occurs twice, but the general ‘lie’ of 
the second alto is comfortable for the normal 
choral society contralto. The music is mainly 
diatonic ; some unexpected transitions occur, but 
an examination of the score shows the composer 
always giving an eye to that convenience of the 
parts which ensures safety for the whole. There 
is great scope for subtlety of nuance and variety 
of tone-colour. 

Some of the divisi passages look rather formid- 
able, but actually they are well within the power | 





of a choir able to muster a group of reliable singers 
to act as semi-chorus. The quality of the music 
and the technical excellence are what we should 
expect of the composer; far more important, 
however, are its beauty and expressiveness. So 
much serious music of to-day is lacking in both 
these qualities that it iS good to find them fully 
exemplified in a new work by a composer who 
certainly cannot be described as reactionary or 
old-fashioned. It is one more welcome sign that 
the pendulum has swung its full distance in the 
anti-romantic direction, and is now on its way 
back. 

We warmly commend Mr. Harrison’s work to 
the consideration of conductors, not only of 
women’s choirs, but also of mixed-voice societies 
where the sopranos and altos are sufficiently 
accomplished and ambitious to undertake an 
important number on their own account. 
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Gramopbone Wotcs 
By ‘ Discus’ 


H.M.V. 


Those who do not find the Prelude to ‘ Parsifal ’ 
afflicting in its long-windedness will welcome an 
unusually good recording of it, played by the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra under Karl Muck. Even 
the afflicteds will enjoy the nobility and richness 
of the brass tone (D1400-01) 

For most hearers Respighi’s ‘ Fountains of 
Rome’ is none the worse for its indebtedness to 
other composers—especially Wagner and Debussy. 
It lends itself well to gramophone use, its scoring 
being of the type that comes through well. With 
Albert Coates conducting the London Symphony 
Orchestra, none of its attractive colouring is lost 
(D 1429-30). 

The Suite from Manuel de Falla’s ‘ Three-cornered 
Hat’ inevitably loses somewhat in being detached 
from the Ballet. Yet it is vital enough to stand 
on its own feet, and its rhythmic life, vivid colour- 
ing, and authentic Spanish flavour make a highly- 
attractive mixture. It is capitally played by the 
New Symphony Orchestra under Malcolm Sargent 
(B2721-22 

The palm for orchestral recording among this 
batch, however, No. D1427 Che 
Dance of the Fire-Bird,’ from Stravinsky’s Ballet, 
played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. It would be hard 
to beat the later stages of this in vividness. For 
companion piece it has the Entr’acte from Act 4 
of Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovantchina,’ the sombreness 
of which makes it a good foil. 

An outstanding event is the recording of Franck’s 
Quintet, the performers being Cortot and the 
International String Quartet. Just now there is 
an anti-Franck feeling in some quarters; in his 
‘History of Music (just published), Cecil Gray 
tells us that many who began by being Franck 
enthusiasts find his music wearing badly. There 
is something in this Franck’s mannerisms are 
of the type that do not stand the wear and tear 
they play too much round 


must go to 


of long acquaintance ; 


tricks of chromaticism, and his melodies have a 
way of turning on their toe instead of going for- 
ward rhe intensely personal mood, too, is not 


for everybody—or even for anybody, at all times 
Yet there is not one of Franck’s representative 
works that not contain much that enables 
us to turn a tolerant ear to the weaknesses. In 
the Quintet, for example, the splendid vigour of 
the Finale makes it easy to overlook the querulous- 
ness that just spoils the first movement. And 
when all is said, the anti-Franckite has to admit 
that the Quintet remains among the best of its 
class, like the Quartet, the two big pianoforte 
solos, and the pick of Franck’s organ works. Even 
the Symphony holds its head up well, despite that 
dreadful ‘ Faith ’ motive, and the organistic scoring 
In these records of the Quintet the prime virtue 
is in regard to the pianoforte tone, which has a 
clarity and freedom from jar that we should 
welcome in solo records. The string tone tends to 
hardness in loud high passages. The balance is 
excellent. Franck enthusiasts have a good time 
before them here; and the ‘ anti’ who.can hear 
the records without weakening has my sympathy 
(DB1099-1102). 


does 


However much we may differ about Franck, we 
all join up where Haydn’s chamber music is 
concerned. Here is the familiar D minor Quartet, 
Op. 76, No. 2, admirably played and recorded. 
The performers are the Elman Quartet, the famous 
violinist being joined by Bachman, Schubert, and 
Britt. The new party could hardly have made a 
better start. Sonority, balance, and variety are 
alike first-rate, and make this Haydn recording 


one of the very best of recent chamber musi 
efforts. Not the least of its good points is the 


interest imparted to the canonic Minuet, which is 
so often made to sound mechanical (DB1146-47). 

Another admirable example in this department 
is the record of Schubert’s Quartetsatz in C minor 

the first movement of an unfinished Quartet 
that, given completion on the same level, would 
have been about the best of all Schubert’s chamber 
music. The players are the Budapest Quartet 
(D1421). 

Among the trickle of small beer served up by 
‘cellists such a work as Brahms’s Sonata in E minor 
stands out as an example of courage and enter- 
prise. Beatrice Harrison and Gerald Moore play 
it capitally. Specially striking is the wide range 
of variety and power on the part of the ‘cellist. 
This is a recording to be specially noted (D1380-82). 


The sole organ record is of Harold Darke in 
Jongen’s ‘ Pensée d’Automne’ and Saint-Saéns’s 
third Rhapsody on Breton Airs (C1468 The 


highly-coloured Jongen piece comes through very 
clearly ; the Rhapsody doesn't give us all we want 
of the climax, but it, too, is clear. By the way, 
once more the labelling has to be pitched into. 
Saint-Saéns’s piece is described as ‘ Rhapsody in 
C,’ whereas it begins in A minor and ends in F. 
Apparently the office boy is told to look at the copy 
in order to find the key, and, seeing no sharps or 


flats in the signature, the bright youth says, 
‘C, sir.’ The inaccuracy may appear to be trifling, 


but such slips cause a good deal of inconvénience 
to publishers, who are frequently asked for works 
which have no existence. Saint-Saéns wrote no 
Rhapsody in C there are, however, two large 
separate works called Rhapsody, one in E flat, 
the other in D flat. An order for a work as 
described on this label leads to a good deal of 
delay and correspondence. All the recording 
companies have to do is to follow the title-page, 
and if they want to know the key, ask a musician. 

There are two choral recordings—the poles 
asunder in musical value. The choir of West- 
minster Cathedral is heard in Palestrina’s ‘ Missa 
-ape Marcelli’ (C 1473-76) ; and the St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Choir, sings a couple of hymns 
(‘Lead us, Heavenly Father’ and ‘ The Voice that 
breathed o’er Eden’) and Stainer’s ‘ Sevenfold 
Amen ’ (B2531). 

The Palestrina records are curiously unequal. 
The Kyrie is very vague, and this makes the 
first record of the set a good bit below the rest in 
value. The Gloria is very fine (C1474), and the 
Benedictus runs it close (C1476). But the whole 
set presents an opportunity which should not be 
missed of studying one of the greatest of Church 
music masterpieces. The purchaser of the records 
will be wise to go to the further trifling cost of 
a vocal score (Novello, 3s.). The tone of the choir 
is excellent, though some of us may find the boys 
inclined to be hooty at times. Power contrasts 
might be more vivid, but the performers may 
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have taken the view that overmuch variety in| 
that direction may rob the music‘of the impersonal 
character which is one of its chief beauties. The | 
St. Margaret’s wedding hymns are well sung, with | 


effective use of descant and alternation of accom- | 
|It gives us Sif George Henschel singing, to his 


panied and unaccompanied verses. 

Che only vocal solo record is of Barbara Kemp | 
in a couple of extracts from ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ 
the orchestra being that of the Berlin State Opera, 
under Leo Blech. I do not feel that Madame 
Kemp’s singing has enough of the sheer musical 
charm that the music needs, and which is so 
evident in the playing of the orchestra (D1431). 

COLUMBIA 

Here the accent is on the Schubert Centenary, 
with a very notable batch that includes three big 
works calling for more detailed discussion than 


space allows. As a general remark, let it be said 
at once that all are worthy of the music and the | 
occ ision. 

The Octet in F (L2108-13) is played by the 
Léner String Quartet, joined by C. Hobday, 


C. Draper, E. Hinchliff, and Aubrey Brain- 
four Englishmen distinguished enough for any 
company. The fact that we don’t get quite enough 
double-bass indicates that the problem of tonal 
foundation is not yet fully solved. The tone and | 
vigour in the loud passages are first-rate, but as 
the long work progresses one is conscious of some 
lack of power contrasts. More could be done in 
the direction of soft playing, apparently, in the 
slow movement above all. How many of us know 
the Octet ? It is so full of attractive music that 
it ought to have a more frequent show in the con- 
cert room. Why shouldn't it be heard (at least 
in part) at the coming ‘ Proms’? The Beethoven 
Rondino (for wind octet) and the Septet are trotted 
out occasionally at orchestral concerts (I believe 
the former is played at every season of ‘ Proms’) ; 
but the Schubert work beats them both hollow. 
| suggest that at the coming series, a couple of its 
best movements should replace the Rondino. 
Assuming that only one of the Trios could be 
recorded, the choice naturally fell on the great 
work in B flat. This has already been recorded 
by H.M.V., with the Casals-Cortot-Thibaud 


combination. Damaging comparisons are being | 
made, but the performance of d’Aranyi, Felix 


Salmond, and Myra Hess gave me no impression 
of inferiority. There is a danger of our too readily 
taking it for granted that the Casals-Cortot- 
[Thibaud Trio is unapproachable. Anyway, 
those who want anything better than this Columbia 
performance are hypercritical. I hope the Com- 
pany will give us further chances of hearing these 
three fine players together. The ensemble is such 
as to rule out individual mention, but I feel a word 


is due to the excellence of the pianoforte tone 
(L2103-06). 
For the ‘Trout’ Quintet (L2098-2102) the 


players are John Pennington, Waldo Warner, 
C. Warwick Evans, Robert Cherwin, and Ethel 
Hobday. Here again the pianoforte sounds like 
itself at its best, instead of suggesting an instru- 
ment ready for the knacker’s yard. As I have 
frequently said in this connection, the almost 
invariable purity of pianoforte tone in chamber 
music points to bad methods on the part of piano- 
forte soloists. I cannot believe that there is any 
excuse for such a disparity as exists between the 
tone of the instrument in ensemble work and of | 


|In voice and pianoforte-playing alike 


| the same medium (and often the same player) in 
‘solo work. In all respects this recording of the 
Quintet is of high standard. 

After these big sets of records we come to a 
modest 10-in. disc of unique quality and interest. 


own accompaniment, ‘Das Wandern’ and ‘ Der 
Leiermann’ (D1621 Were the singer a man in 
his heyday the or = lb would be outstanding ; 
as he is in his seventy-ninth year it is astounding. 
I defy anybody to point to a single detail in the 
performance that septuagenarian. 
there is a 
zest and a finish that puts many a young singer to 
shame—in fact, not many young men to-day sing 
rapid passages with ; iny thing like the clarity shown 
in this performance of ‘Das Wandern.’ Having 
emerged from his retirement, Sir George should be 
persuaded to stay out a bit longer and add to the 
slender store of fine Lieder records 

Not content with these Centenary the 
Company has issued several important orchestral 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ by the Royal 
Orchestra, under Bruno Walter 
(L2067-68) ; the ‘Rakoczy’ March and ‘ Dance of 
the Sylphs,’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ by the Hallé 
Orchestra (L2069) ; and a dozen movements from 
de Falla’s ballet, ‘ El amor brujo,’ conducted by 
Pedro Morales (9390-92). 

There is a lack of finish about the ‘ Don Juan 

for example, the attack of upward-rushing pas- 
sages for strings is often ragged. On the whole, I 
should describe the records as merely good instead 
of first-rate. The ‘Rakoczy’ March is less exciting 
than I have heard it before per gramophone. I 
fancy that Sir Hamilton Harty’s crusade on behalf 
of Berlioz will fare better if he can persuade the 
Company to let him loose among some of the less 
familiar works—the things that the Berlioz 
disciples talk to us about but which we never hear. 
The de Falla records are, I think, the most 
attractive of this group. The music very well 
bears transference from the and the glowing 
colour and strongly marked rhythms are capitally 
reproduced. 

In the way of light work there are a couple of 


suggests the 


WOIl ks, 


recordings 
Philharmonic 


stage, 


Waltzes of the old type—Vollstedt’s ‘ Lustige 
Bruder’ and Gungl’s ‘ Hydropaten ’—played by 
the New Concert Orchestra (apparently a New 
York body), conducted by Anton Weiss (9388) ; 
and Albert Sandler and his orchestra play Percy 
Fletcher’s attractive ‘ Folk-Tune’ and ‘ Fiddle 
Dance ’ (4854). 

The Grenadier Guards Band, under Captain 
George Miller, plays Ketélbey’s ‘By the Blue 
Hawaiian Waters’ and ‘ Jungle Drums’ (9411) 


One may sympathise with Lionel Tertis on the 
shortage of original works for his instrument and 
at the same time question his choice of music for 
transcription. The characteristic tone-colour of 
the viola is fatal to a good deal of violin music ; 
Mozart’s Sonata in A (Ix. 305) is, therefore, < 1 bad 
shot, I venture to say. Nor do I feel that his 
playing is as good as usual Chis impression may 
really be due to the instrument, but certainly there 
is at times a stiffness that Mozart, of all composers, 
cannot stand (L2070). 

Gaspar Cassado, the 
ful a debut recently, 
record—a Haydn Minuet and Popper's 
Villageoise ’ (D1613). 


cellist who made so success- 
is up to form in his latest 
‘ Chanson 
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‘When in doubt, play the “ Liebestraum,” 4 NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR 


seems to be the motto of performers on all sorts of | COMPOSERS 
P > “re is >. . aly - 
instruments. Here is Mr. Pattman, making a By W. H. Grattan Fioop 
highly orchestral effect with it on the Compton peereees 
Theatre organ. This is an exceptionally good XXXV.—RoBERT JONES 
record of its kind (4838). Not a little confusion has been caused by the 


The saxophone has possibilities as a solo instru-| fact of two contemporary individuals named 
ment, chiefly on the score of range and agility.|‘ R. Jones’ having been interested in companies 
But its tone soon palls. Rudy Wiedoeft is|of boy players in the last years of Elizabeth. 
described as ‘the Sammons of the Saxophone,’| However, the Christian name of the elder was 
and certainly he does dexterous things with a| Richard, while his junior was Robert. Further, 
Beethoven Minuet and his own ‘ Valse Manzanetta,’ | it is well to bear in mind that Robert Jones, Mus.B., 
without being able to make us forget the fatal | was dead in 1618, whereas Richard Jones, the actor- 
tendency of the instrument to snivel (4839). musician, was in Germany and Poland with 

Three choirs—two fra’ Sheffield—have been! Robert Dowland, the son of John Dowland, from 
recorded. Sir Henry Coward conducts his singers | 1617 to 1623. And it need hardly be said that the 
in Spohr’s ‘As pants the hart’ and Barnby’s| subject of the present article is a very different 
‘ Break forth into joy.’ I do not like the soloist| person from the Robert Jones who flourished 
in the former; the tone is unsteady, and there is| under Henry VIII.* 


a lack of ease. The Barnby anthem is too strenu-| Quite a prolific composer and lutenist was 
ous, and the women’s voices tend to shrillness.| Master Robert Jones, yet his latest biographer, 
The organ records well (9387). Dr. Fellowes, regretfully tells us that little is 


The Salisbury Singers, in Festa’s ‘ Down in a} known of him, and that the dates of his birth and 
flow’ry vale,’ are clearly aiming at the free rhythm death are unknown. Fortunately, I have succeeded 
that comes from attention to verbal values; but/ in adding a little to the biographical details given 
they haven’t got the knack of making it sound by the late William Barclay Squire, Mr. Henry 
natural. And they overdo the expression badly. Davey, Dr. Fellowes, and Mr. Philip Heseltine, and 
This charming old piece doesn’t call for soulfulness. | 1 want here to express my indebtedness to my old 
It needs a somewhat quicker pace and a far lighter | friend W. J. Lawrence for some new light on 


touch than it gets here. [he party is more| Jones as co-patentee of Porters’ Hall, in Black- 
in its element in Macy's ‘Pickaninny Lullaby’ | fars. ; 
(4840). It has been assumed, too hastily, that Jones 


The Sheffield Orpheus Male-Voice Choir must pe — the ppm = oe Sposa 
increase its resources in the way of variety. At|@C@t ‘ove, since ney oe ee oe 
present it is content to plod along on a level ~ beng are = Sir — ne eg 7 — 
forte. ‘There is a tavern in the tow n’ lacks gusto; | - it Is tly por be 4° sittic ov proneen, 
and there is no conviction about ‘ The Lincolnshire ne Jones a tS Tol Bel ~ ben stg 
Poacher.’ The refrain, ‘ Yes, ‘tis my delight, On| 8°™™emen, and that sir oby Lelc OrrOWs in 
a shiny night,’ is sung so primly that I found myself | the lay Pe pe Ee eteendh rage oan mp ee 
going on, in the approved Savoy manner, ‘ Yes, | W°Te @ready OF old standing. = ne 
"tis their delight ~ These Sheffield prBonn to Jones’s credit that he collected and arranged 

4 > . . . 5 . ‘ ™ ” oo » « <cearve > 
should hear this fine song done (as I have heard | flk-songs of his day, and so prese rved them from 
it) by a choir of genuine rustics, most of whom ae eal t that Robert J , 
know all about illicit hares. It really is their 1S Sate to assume 1a ober ones was Dorn 
delight on any old night (4841) ; about the year 1575, and that he was a Welshman ; 

s « 4 « . . : e ° 

Vocal solo records are of Norman Allin in the and it is certain that he studied at Oxford, where 
‘spiritual,’ ‘Were you note : ~~ Farrar’s he graduated Mus. Bac. from St. Edmund Hall in 
‘Brittany ’ (D1614) : Clara Butt in . ian ail et | 1997. He found a patron in Sir Robert Cecil, 
! a iN Say . ‘ bere iar all-powerful with Queen Elizabeth, and, in 
10me’ and Nevin’s ‘ O that we two were maying 1600, put together aie? Stet enh of fame 
X339) ; and Robert Easton in Glinka’s ‘ ) : , ’ aera 
rh _ t Hybri ~ ‘the Cont - “ in” | published in 160), and dedicated it to Sir Robert 
have never heard All re se ) Gn. sh. : | Sidney, first Earl of Leicester. In this volume 
1ave never heard Allin’s voice sound finer than in (Book 1, No. 12) occurs the Shakespearean song 
this record, though I don’t feel that the‘ spiritual ’ feel uae om se ¥ ( rw ae, ~aenstle to 
is his song. Dame Butt employs a method of| Phyllis ’ , This pss weak ae sated bv Peter 
breathing that is both noisy and over-frequent ; ehaee * Lan che wan at Thomene Muster and & 
é ae f the . Z are , on’ ‘ nt © AASS as i y, < c 
a detail of that sort ipparently doesn’t matter copy—lacking title-page. dedication, and address 
when a singer is eminent. Mr. Easton has a fine P’ : . eee Soe coe 
voice. but (at all events in these songs) ia ; i to the reader—will be found in the British Museum. 
way off As ; = wer 6 ee 2 - ‘cae - . _ | So successful was Jones’s first publication that 
* om singing finely. Glnka's song has/ 1. followed it, in a few months, with a ‘ Second 
neither variety, drama, nor atmosphere, and poor Book of Songs and Airs.’ in 1601. This second 
old Hybrias is not even clearly defined in notes, | ~ “ani a .~ ‘thee Lute. thee Bass Viol the 
and also suffers from some clipped time— the volume was set for ‘ the Lute, the ass V10 e 

a 9" he Ps a eee ee ‘© | plain way, or the Bass by Tablature after the 
phrase, ‘ Down in a trice,’ almost every time it ee a ae : a . 
scurs. I rec nd “ea : |leero fashion,’ and was printed by ‘ Peter Short 
occurs. recommend ] Ir. Easton to turn on the Sor Matthew Selman. with the assent of Thomas 
Henschel record mentioned above, and take an| Sitio * aud Gadbented to Gir Henry Teamerd. tn 
object-lesson in clarity and rhythm. r bd <a , Soteent * Bai 
; , |the same year (1601) Jones’s madrigal, ‘ Fair 
: ; : . . : | Oriana seeming to wink at folly,’ was included as 
# P.S.—I have to point out that the Gramophone | No. 21 of the ‘ Triumphs of Oriana.’ 
Notes appearing in the Weekly Dispatch over the | —————______— —__—_—_— 
de. ‘ co -'- ; ‘ | See article, ‘Robert Jones,’ in ‘Early Tudor Composers’ (Oxford 
nom-de-plume ‘ Discus’ are not by me. | University Press). 
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There is a lacuna in the data of Jones’s bio- 
graphy between the years 1602 and 1606, but 
Mr. Lawrence thinks it fairly certain that he was 
in Germany from 1602-05. We next hear of him 
in 1607, when he published his ‘ First Set of 
Madrigals for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 parts, for Viols and 
Voices, or for voices alone, or as you please,’ some 
of the madrigals being dedicated to his old patron 
Sir Robert Cecil, who was at that date Earl of 
Salisbury. In the following year (1608) appeared 
his ‘ Ultimum Vale, or the Third Book of Ayres of 
1, and 4 Voyces,’ followed by ‘A Musicall 
Dreame, or the Fourth Booke of Ayres, in three 
parts, for Lute, voices, and Viol da gamba,’ in 
1609. Finally, in 1611, came his well-known 
‘Muses Gardin for Delights, being the fift Booke | 
of Ayres,’ the only known copy of which is now | 
in the Huntington Collection at New York, but 
of which an excellent edition, by W. Barclay 
Squire, was issued by Blackwell in 1926. 

Dr. Fellowes says that Jones, ‘in conjunction 
with Philip Rosseter,* was granted a patent, in 
1610, to train a school of children, to be designated, 
“the children of the revels to the Queen,”’’ but 
the Jones whose name appears in the patent was 
Richard, not Robert, and, as has previously been 
stated, Richard was an actor. From the Malone 
Society’s ‘ Collections’ (I. 271) we learn that the 
patent of January 4, 1610, was granted to Robert 
Daborne, Philip Rosseter, John Tarbock, Richard 
Jones, and Robert Browne. However, on June 3, 
1615, a patent was granted to Philip Rosseter, 
Robert Jones, Philip Kingman, and Ralph Reeve, 
to erect a theatre in Jones’s house (Porters’ Hall), 
‘in Blackfriars near Puddlewharf ’—in reality, to 
empower the patentees to continue their dramatic 
performances in ‘ Lady Saunders’s house, known 
as Porters’ Hall, now in the occupation of Robert 
Jones.’ After a few sporadic entertainments, 
however, the patentees, on January 26, 1616, 
were obliged to have the theatre taken down, 
owing to the interposition of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London.t+ 

Meantime, Jones contributed three pieces to 
Sir William Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamentations 
of a sorrowful soul,’ in 1614. From 1615 to 1616, 
apparently, he was more or less devoted to the 
interests of the Children of the Queen’s Revels, 
the Prince’s Players, and the Lady Elizabeth's 
Players, but with the demolition of his house his 
fortunes must have declined, and we hear no more 
of him after the year 1617. 

There are signs that Jones’s music was popular 
in the closing years of Elizabeth. His ayre, ‘ My 
mistris sings none other song’ (‘ First Book of 
Songs and Ayres,’ 1600), was sung by Franchschina 
in Marston’s ‘ Dutch Courtezan,’ in 1605, and is 
quoted more than once by James Shirley; and 
Dutch words to the tune are printed in Starter’s 
‘ Boertigheden’ (Amsterdam, 1634). Another 
song from this book, namely, ‘ Love wing’d my 
hope,’ was reprinted in Jackson’s ‘ English 
Melodies,’ published by Dent, in 1910; and a 
third song, ‘ Now what is love ?’ (words by Sir 
Walter Raleigh), was sung in Heywood’s ‘ Rape 
of Lucrece.’ 


&» 





* See article on Rosseter in present series, No. XXX. (December, 1927). 


Notwithstanding Jones’s fame, it is strange that 
there are only two part-books of his madrigals 
now surviving, although six numbers are in the 
Fétis Library, at Brussels, in Thomas Myriell's 
MS. (No. 3095). One of his madrigals arranged 
for six viols is in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
37,402-06).* 

Jones did not altogether neglect sacred music, 
for the Christ Church Part-Books not only have 
the music score of his full anthem for five voices, 
‘ Singe joyfully,’ but also the setting of four songs 


from his ‘ Second Book of Ayre s’ (1601); and 
the words of one of his anthems are quoted in the 
Rev. James Clifford’s ‘ Divine Services and 
Anthems ’” (1633). 
DR. FRANK BATES’S RETIREMENT 
The retirement of Dr. Frank Bates from the 


organistship of Norwich Cathedral closes a long 
and distinguished public career, forty-three years 
of which have been spent as ‘ chief musician’ of 


the East Anglian city. As he had previously 
held posts at St. Baldred’s Episcopal Church, 
North Berwick (1873-81), and St. John’s Epis- 


copal Church, Edinburgh (1881-85), in addition 





Coe & Son, Norwich. 


[A E. 


Photo by) 


to a preliminary period as assistant at Holy 
Trinity, Leamington, his length of service in the 
organ-loft has been exceptionally long. At the 
time of his appointment to Norwich he was one 
of the youngest Doctors of Music in England, 
having taken the degree at Dublin two years 
before, when only twenty-seven years of age. 
During his long tenure of office at the Cathedral 


+ By a sttange slip Mr. Peter Warlock (‘English Ayre,’ p. 81) says | 


that this was the Company of the Queen's Revels ‘for whom Ben 
Jonson wrote “ Cynthia's Revels’’ and “ The Poetaster.”’ The boys for 
whom Jonson wrote were the Children of the Chapel Royal. 


* Dr. Fellowes has edited and published the five sets of Jones's 
Ayres in song-form in his admirable ‘English School of Lutenist 
| Song-writers.’ 
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| 
he has served under six Deans, and has seen the} 


re-opening of the Choir and Nave after renovation, 


the installation of a new organ, and the reorgani- 


zation of the Choir School. The Norwich Diocesan 
Church Choral Association, which was almost 
defunct forty years ago, was revived by him soon 
after his appointment. It has done much to 
raise the standard of Church music in the county, 
and its present vitality was shown on May 31, 
when at the Triennial Diocesan Festival of the 
Association a thousand singers, drawn from over 


twenty parish churches, took part in a fine 
service Ihe conducting of this Festival was 
Dr. Bates’s last official act, and a more fitting 


conclusion to his career could hardly be imagined 

Music at Norwich owes much to Dr. Bates, apart 
from his long and devoted services to its Cathedral 
For nearly thirty years he has directed the Norwich 
Philharmenic and Choral Societies, and it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the valuable influence 
of this part of his work on the musical enterprise 
and taste of the district In a recent issue of the 
Morning Post, Mr. Basil Maine (himself a 
Norwich man, and therefore able to speak from 
direct knowledge) paid a tribute to Dr. Bates’s 
extra-Cathedral activities After giving some 
particulars of the work of the Philharmonic 
Society, Mr. Maine wrote : 


Ihe work of this Society is overshadowed, so far 
as renown is concerned, by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Triennial Festival; but without gain- 
saying the importance of the Festival in the 
slightest, there is no doubt in my own mind that 
the foundations of musical enterprise at Norwich 
have been laid by the Philharmonic Society ; which 
is as much as to say that they have been laid by 
Dr. Frank Bates, for he it is who, in a quiet, un- 
ostentatious way, has been chiefly responsible for 
the active life of the Society 
\ leading article in the Eastern Daily Press, 
written when Dr. Bates’s retirement was an- 
nounced, contained a warm eulogy on the part 
played by him in the post-war rebuilding of the 
musical life of Norwich : 


who have watched the course of the 
musica! activities of the Cathedral and the city 
since the war will recognise how deeply indebted 
all must be to Dr. Bates’s intense enthusiasm and 
devotion to his art It has been a period fraught 
with tremendous difficulties, as all transition | 
periods must be The process of recovery from 
such a cataclysm, difficult as it was in the material 
pursuits, was infinitely more so in the cultural arts 
Without the inspiring energy of Dr. Bates, arising | 
from a rooted determination to rebuild the edifice 

of the musical life of Norwich, the task which would 
have fallen to his successor would have been almost 
impossible. That such a rebuilding should have 
fallen to a man of his years might have spelt at 
worst, disaster, or at best no more than a holding 

of such ground as remained But the last two or 
three years of musical activities at Norwich have 
shown that almost, if not all, of the lost ground has_ | 
been recaptured Artistically, if not actually in 
terms of numbers, the musical life of the city is 

as full and as fruitful as ever it was ; 


Those 


Such appreciations this and many others 
which Dr. Bates has received will do somewhat to 
temper the regret with which he lays aside an office 
so long and happily filled. We join in the general 
wish that he may enjoy many years of well-earned 
leisure. 


as 


“THE EGYPTIAN HELEN’ 

On June 6 ‘ The Egyptian Helen’ of Strauss 
and von Hofmannsthal was produced at the State 
| Theatre, Dresden, with all the pomp and circum- 

stance which a Strauss premi*ve involves. It 

was at least as brilliant an occasion as the first 
production of ‘ Elektra’ or the ‘ Rosenkavalier,’ 

And, as far as first-night auguries go, the new opera 

bids fair, for reasons which will presently appear, 

to be the greatest popular success of the whole 
series. 

The press of Germany has devoted a great deal 
of space to von Hofmannsthal’s libretto, in many 
cases more than to the music. It is an interesting 
libretto, with many weak points and a good deal 
of obscurity, which the music of Strauss has fre- 
quently cleared away. It deals with the recon- 
ciliation of Helen and Menelaus after the fall of 
Troy. The author has told the world that the 
question of how the famous couple established the 
modus vivendi had occupied his mind ever since 
he was a school-boy (just as nowadays a great many 
of us wonder what happened to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pinkerton after the Butterfly episode). He has 
taken as his Jeitmotif the story told in the Odyssey 
by Homer that, after her return to Sparta, Helen 
mixed a drink of Lethe for Menelaus whenever 
she suspected that his memory was straying back 
to the old days of Troy. Indeed, many potions of 
forgetfulness are mixed in the course of the two 
Acts. Without discussing the metaphysics of 

| Helen and Menelaus any further, it will be enough 
| to state briefly that Menelaus is at first determined 
|to exact vengeance from the faithless Helen, but 
| at the end he is enslaved again by her will-power 
and beauty. That is the main, indeed the only, 
subject of the libretto. The work might have 
ended with the first Act; the second Act merely 
shows how irresistible is Helen’s power, for the 
sheiks of the desert, to which Helen and Menelaus 
are carried, fall ready victims to her. 

As already said, much of Hofmannsthal’s 
psychology is extremely subtle and very ably 
indicated, but Strauss sweeps it all aside almost 
in the same way as Wagner throws his metaphysics 
to the wind when he writes the love-duet in 
‘ Tristan.’ 

From the musical point of view the score is a 
striking proof that a man of sixty-four is not 
inaccessible to new ideas. In one sense the musi 
takes ‘ Ariadne ’ as its starting-point ; in others it 





/is wholly different, if only because in ‘ Ariadne’ 
| Strauss contented himself with a small orchestra. 


Here he employs the full apparatus. The great 
new departure in ‘ The Egyptian Helen’ is that 
in aiming at the production of a ‘ classical atmo- 
sphere, such that created by Goethe in 
Iphigenia,’’’ Strauss has adopted a vocal style 
which is practically new for him. His vocal line 
is almost throughout broad and stately, but he 
has not modified the rapid, incisive utterance of 
his orchestra. This new method gives the hearer 
many surprises. 

As an almost necessary consequence of this 
‘ classical’ ideal Strauss often indulges in normal 
full-closes, and a good many passages are in what 
the Germans call ‘ geschlossene Form.’ It may be 
said at once that in the manipulation of hisymaterial 
Strauss’s skill is as dazzling as ever, although (or 
perhaps because) he apparently has less room than 
usual in his colour scheme for extreme hues, 
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which he employs only when he wishes to em-| unvarying beauty of tone and subtle variety of 
hasise some specially dramatic effect. Every | colour, was nothing short of astonishing. Fraulein 

e of the score bears the unmistakable hall-mark | Rajdl, of Vienna, as Aithra the Sorceress, also did 
of Strauss, and yet it is different from any other | extraordinarily fine work, and the contrast between 
score which he has produced. He scatters/her voice and methods and those of Fraulein 
dissonances over his pages much more sparingly | Rethberg added dramatic point to the whole. 
than of old, rarely using them simply for theirown| Herr Taucher as Menelaus is both a real 
sake. His melodic invention is as fertile as ever.| Wagnerian tenor and a powerful actor. It is 
Strauss himself has said he was afraid the music | somewhat surprising that Strauss did not make 
was tuneful, and his fear was not groundless.|Menelaus a baritone. The other artists were all 
There will, no doubt, be much difference of opinion | good, but they helped to increase our admiration 
as to the value of his actual ideas. Some will| for the authorities at Covent Garden, who have 
say that the melodies are sugary and effeminate,|managed to find singers free from the most 
but the power of the orchestral commentary is | aggressive Teutonic characteristics. A. K. 
sufficient to counteract any impression of weakness. Another notice of the opera, by Dr. Adolf 

Many of the principal themes in the score are} Weissmann, our Berlin correspondent, appears on 
extremely reminiscent of much that Strauss has | p. 657. 
written in the past. In one or two places it almost 
looks as if he was deliberately quoting from , 
himself, relying on his skill to create variety by Occasional Hotes 
means of dexterous treatment. Even one of _—- 
the waltz themes from the ‘ Rosenkavalier’ is rhe Report of the Tonic Sol-fa College for the 
present, and we are constantly being reminded of | year ended March 31 deals in a spirited way with 
the more peaceful passages in ‘ Elektra,’ such as} the Board of Education's proposal to abandon the 
the Recognition Scene, of the trio in the ‘ Rosen-| use of Tonic Sol-fa notation. We hope that all 
and of passages from ‘Tod und Ver-| readers interested in choralism, and especially in 

the teaching of singing in schools, will support the 
against the 





kavalier,’ 
klarung.’ 
‘The Egyptian Helen’ contains an unusually |College in the stand it is making 
large proportion of numbers which can _ be! Board’s proposal. At the recent Conference 
separated from the context as independent pieces. |summoned by the College to discuss the matter, 
The first of these is the imposing passage in which | ample evidence as to the importance of retaining 
Helen bids Menelaus drink to her, which might/the Sol-fa notation was forthcoming from such 
almost have been inspired by Gluck. The opening} authorities as Sir Henry Coward, Mr. Robert 
soliloquy of Helen in the second Act is of great | McLeod, Mr. Arthur Stork (Music Superintendent 
dramatic force. The trio (two sopranos and a|to the Bradford Education Authority), Mr. Field- 
tenor) which ends the first Act is another inspira-| Hyde, Dr. John E. Borland, Dr. W. G. Whjttaker, 
tion which proves Strauss to be among the very | &c. We are aware of the arguments against the 
great ones, and-it is almost equalled by another | Sol-fa system, but they weigh little in the scale 
trio in the second Act, which leads up to the wild| compared with the evidence in favour which 
incursion of the sheiks and their army, and_| festival adjudicators encounter time after time. 
prepares the way for the glittering Epilogue. It} When judges find, as they do, that the bulk of the 
may be objected that this last orchestral outburst | safest part-singing, and prac tically all the notable 
is theatrical music, but it is also a remarkable piece | feats in sight-singing, are achieved by Tonic 
of harmonious polyphony, and goes straight to the | Sol-faists, they naturally wonder why anybody 
point, which, after all, is not a defect in operatic| should suggest the scrapping of that notation 
music. unless similar results can be proved to be obtainable 
One other characteristic in the music deserves | from the use of the Staff. 
tobe mentioned. In the music of the inhabitants of! We agree that nobody should be content with 
the desert Strauss has almost invented a new style |Sol-fa alone; the Staff, as the universal and 
of Orientalism in sound, which merits our gratitude. | historic notation, should be familiar as_ well. 
He has entirely eschewed the tricks to which lesser | Similarly, all those brought up on the Staff would 
composers have recourse. He succeeds in pro-| benefit by a grounding in Tonic Sol-fa, especially 
ducing the effect he desires without augmented |if they are singers. The dual notationist is, in 
seconds and wearisome reiteration of phrases of} fact, the best-equipped musician. But in the 
squealing oboes. early stages of singing-class work, whether in 
For these reasons, whatever may be the|schools or in choral societies, the Tonic Sol-fa 
judgment of the austere musician, ‘ The Egyptian | notation should be used for two reasons: (1) It 
Helen ’ seems destined for a career of remarkable | gives results very quickly, and so leads singers on 
popularity. The number of applications that} instead of discouraging them; (2) it develops 
were at once made for its production on various} from the start a clear mental perception of the 
European stages was exceptionally large, and it| relationship between the degrees of the scale—a 
is already decided that it will be produced at/ valuable sense that many Staffites never acquire. 
New York in November. It enables the singer to think musically, and so 
The performance was one of exceptional|avoid slavish dependence on an _ instrument. 
excellence. More artistic mounting has seldom| Those who recommend that it should be dropped 
been accorded to any work, and the singing|in favour of the principle of applying the movable 
of the chief parts could hardly have been better. |doh direct to the Staff, overlook the fact that 
Fraulein Rethberg in the title-part returned to the | already sight-singing is too often neglected on the 
scene of her old triumphs, and her singing was| ground of lack of time. As the Sol-fa notation 1s 
beyond all praise. The way in which she con-| by far the most expeditious means of learning to 


tinued to sing high A’s, B flats, and B’s, with | read, the time-table difficulty will be increased by 
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— 


the substitution of a system that, with all its| (say) ‘Gerontius’ or ‘The Hymn of Jesus’ either 


excellences, is undeniably slower. 





It is impossible to avoid an impression that the 
campaign against the letter notation is inspired 
by mere personal fancy rather than by a considera- 
tion of practical results. The Tonic Sol-fa College 
Report, for example, describes a demonstration of 
sight-singing at which 

. « » Dr. Somervell, Mr. Richards (Chief Inspector 

of Education in England and Wales), Sir Henry 

Hadow, Sir Hugh Allen, Dr. John Borland, and 

Dr. Whittaker heard the children from two 

London elementary schools (not taught on 

Dr. Somervell’s plan), one for boys and the other 

for girls, sing at first sight from the Sol-fa 

notation the most difficult test that has ever 
been given to children, to the surprise, delight, 
and satisfaction of all present. After this an ear- 
test, which was played on the pianoforte, was 
taken down in the Staff notation, and another 
sight-singing test, this time in the Staff notation, 
was sung to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

Dr. Whittaker, rising to address the audience, 

declared that after hearing such results his 

advocacy of the cause of Tonic Sol-fa was almost 
unnecessary. Dr. Somervell, on the other hand, 

a little more than a month later declared that 

Tonic Sol-fa is to be scrapped ! 

The Report asks whether Dr. Somervell can 
produce anything like the above results from the 
schools that are following his plans: ‘If so, let 
him do so, and we will believe.’ 


A prime factor in musicianship is the ability to 
read at sight. As the quickest and safest results 
in vocal sight-reading are obtained by the use of 
Tonic Sol-fa,* that notation should be retained, at 
all events during the early stages of class-singing. 
The Staff should be added as soon as possible, but 
the foundation should be Sol-fa ; and if time admits 
of only one method being taught, the method 
preferred should be that which gives the maximum 
of results with the minimum expenditure of time, 
labour, and money. Our personal regard for 
Dr. Somervell cannot prevent us from saying 
frankly that we consider his proposals to be a 
menace to the musical education in the schools, and 
therefore, in the long run, a hindrance to music 
in the country as a whole. Sir Hugh Allen has 
spoken of ‘ the wonders that Tonic Sol-fa instruc- 
tion achieves,’ and the word ‘ wonders ’ is not too 
strong a term to apply to the results that are met 
with wherever the system is thoroughly taught. 
A method that has done wonders ought not to be 
laid aside lightly in favour of an alternative whose 
wonder-working powers have yet to be proved. 


We said above that the anti-Sol-fa campaign 
appeared to be based on mere prejudice. On 
second thoughts we suspect, too, a touch of 
snobbishness—a relic of the old days when many 
musicians sniffed at the system as one used mainly 
in publications that, gud music, were almost 
negligible. But to-day practically all the great 
classical choral masterpieces, and a very large 
proportion of modern works, are published in 
Sol-fa. All the evidence shows that but for this 
fact many important choirs (especially in the 
North and Midlands) would sing such works as 


| less well or not at all. An attack on Tonic Sol-fg 

notation is, therefore, an attack on the one 
| department of musical performance in which this 
country admittedly excels. 


We have received the annual Report and balance 
sheet of the British Musicians’ Pension Society, 
It records steady progress in membership, but the 
donations total for the year is small. The opening 
paragraph says that although the Society has 
been in existence for nearly twenty years, there 
are still thousands of professional musicians and 
patrons of the art who are unaware of its existence. 
It asks for greater publicity, so we gladly accord it 
a paragraph. Ambitious projects are in hand at 
the moment. A Convalescent Home is the chief, 
A site of twenty-three acres has been bought in a 
beautiful district near Dorking. The coming of age 
of the Society on January 1 next is to be marked 
(the Society hopes) by the placing on the Pension 
List of every original member who has reaclied the 
age of sixty. Readers may obtain a copy of the 
Report on application to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. Leonard Pinches, at the Society’s offices, 
21, Albert Embankment, S.E.11. We hope many 
will send for it, read it, and circulate it among 
their friends. 


Sixty-six works were submitted to the judges of 
the British Section in the Schubert competition 
organized by the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
The first prize of £150 has been divided between 
Mr. Frank Merrick and Mr. J. St. A. Johnson, and 
a third prize of £50 awarded to Mr. Havergal 
Brian. Mr. Merrick’s entry consisted of two com- 
pleting movements for the ‘ Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony ; Mr. Johnson (who is a resident of Virginia 
Water) sent in a symphonic slow movement en- 
titled, ‘ Pax Vobiscum,’ in memory of Schubert ; 
and Mr. Brian submitted what the official an- 
nouncement calls ‘an immense choral work 
entitled ‘‘ Gothic Symphony.” ’ The three manu- 
scripts have been taken by Prof. Tovey to Vienna, 
where the International Jury will decide as to the 
award of the chief prize of £2,000. 


In our May number we mentioned the ‘ spoof ’ 
supplement issued on April the First by our lively 
contemporary the Dominant, and we alluded 
specially to an article by Sir Richard Terry on a 
mythical Tudor composer, hight Nicholas Bugs- 
worthy, as being a particularly successful piece of 
fooling. It has, in fact, turned out to be even 
more successful than Sir Richard could have 
anticipattd, for it has been seriously quoted and 
made the basis of comments in a provincial paper 
over the signature of a well-known music critic. 


| He says: 


But the most interesting feature to me is the 
article by R. R. Terry on a _ newly-discovered 


manuscript in the Bodleian library. The com- 
poser bears the very unattractive name of 
Nicholas Bugsworthy. Perhaps his name has 


had something to do with this long-continued 
obscurity, yet he is said to have been a composer 
of marvellous contrapuntal skill Nicholas 
Bugsworthy was born about 1540, and the family 
mame seems to have been variously spelt 
Boggesworthy, Boggysworthy, and sometimes 
Boggs, any of which would be preferable to the 
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afore-mentioned Bugsworthy. The MS. 
recently unearthed contains several hundred 
sheets of music, the contents consisting of 


Madrigals, Ballets, Fa-las, and some instructions, 
with examples, in the art of counterpoint. It is 
to be hoped that some of the pieces may be 
published shortly, for the more we know of the 
music of that ‘Golden Age’ the more do we 
realise the high position held by our English 
composers in the development of the art. 


Perhaps if Sir Richard had given ‘ Norfolk 
Howard’ as one of the alternatives to ‘ Bugs- 
worthy,’ the writer of the above might have smelt 
a rat. We ourselves passed the name without 
a qualm, seeing through the joke on quite other 
grounds. But here_a curious point arises. Why 
did the name not arouse our suspicions ? 

The answer is that we had met with a Tudor 
composer named Bugsworthy in a recent book 
dealing with the Tudor period. At first we 
thought the authority had been Mr. Jeffrey 
Pulver’s ‘ Biographicai Dictionary of Old English 
Music,’ but reference to it brought to light no 
more hideous names than Nicholas Staggins and 
Thomas Mudd. Then suddenly we remembered 
Mr. Morris’s ‘Contrapuntal Technique of the 
Sixteenth Century.’ Sure enough, among the 


music-type illustrations at the end of the book were | 
two examples of combined 7-4 and 5-4 time| 


(‘ super-tripartiens quartas ’ and ‘ sesqui quarta’), 


the sources being given as ‘ Bugsworthy, Conceits | 


and No. 10,001,’ and ‘Ibidem, No. 
10,002.’ 
jest (even with that ‘ 10,001’ !), 
‘conceits ’ belonged to the period, ‘ vapours ’ was 
surely an anachronism. Now, we reviewed that 


book, and spent so much time over the examples 


Vapours, 


that we were able to point out several obscure | 


misprints. Yet we suspected nothing, and even 
the fact of the sample from No. 10,002 being set to 
the words ‘ Everybody ’s doing it now!’ escaped 
our notice. 
reviews of the book that came our way not one 
alluded to so unique a feature as an elaborate joke 
in a treatise on a highly scientific subject. 
Clearly, if there was no old composer named 


The title ought to have proclaimed the | 
for although | 


Nor were we alone, for of the many | 


! 


| Readers will remember that in 1926 a choir of 
|German students, under the title of ‘ Markische 
| Spielgemeinde,’ made a successful tour in the 
| South of England. The choir intends to repeat 
| the visit during the coming autumn. This time 
| they will be known as ‘ The German Singers,’ and 
| will tour specially in Wessex and East Anglia, 
|singing in cathedrals and churches, club houses, 
|town halls, or privately, wherever arrangements 
can be made. They offer programmes of sacred 
|}and secular music, both choral and instrumental, 
and also performances of a 17th-century opera 
| with a puppet show. They will be delighted to 
| collaborate with any local choirs, madrigal singers, 
branches of the English Folk-Dance Society, &c. 
In return, they ask for hospitality (bed and 
| breakfast). Collections will be taken to cover 
|local expenses, and the surplus will be shared 
| between the Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund and the 
|choir’s (English) travelling expenses. Here is a 
| scheme desirable in every way, and we wish it all 
|success. The party (about thirty strong) expects 
|to arrive at Southampton on September 24, 
| leaving on October 25. Readers who are interested, 
|or who may be able to arrange for some per- 
|formances locally, should write to the Secretary, 
|The National Union of Students, 3, Endsle gh 
| Street, W.C.1. 


| 

| Composers should note that ‘ The Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Prize’ of a thousand dollars is 
|offered for a chamber work written for five wind 
instruments (flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn), 
or for pianoforte and four (or five) wind instru- 


|ments. The competition is open to composers of 
jall nationalities. The judges will be Georges 


Barriére, Philip Hale, Ernest Schelling, Leopold 


Stokowski, and Carl Engel. Entries close on 
| April 15, 1929. Manuscripts (score and parts) 


|should be sent anonymously (with composer’s 
| name and address in sealed envelope) to the Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington. Only 
| original works (that is, not arrangements) may be 
|} submitted, and the compositions must not have 
been previously published or performed. 


Bugsworthy there ought to have been, and we}| 


suggest that the omission be made good by the 
future ascription to Nicholas of any works of 
doubtful origin. Our old friend ‘ Anon.’ has 
earned a rest. 


The above episode is only one more example of 
the dangers that attend jokes about music. Some 
years ago there appeared in the Musical Times a 
set of bogus reviews entitled, ‘ Next Season’s 
Novelties,’ with numerous music-type illustrations, 
the whole being (we should have thought) so 
obvious a piece of nonsense as to deceive nobody. 
Yet within a few days of the appearance of the 
article several of the ‘ novelties’ were ordered 
from Messrs. Novello! And on more than one 
occasion we have found readers taking our regular 


feature, ‘ Sixty Years Ago,’ as having reference to | 


events and publications of to-day. We suggest 
to our confrére in charge of the Dominant that in 
future his journal should (like the Musical Times) 
maintain a becoming gravity, and deport itself 
with a seemliness in keeping with the art it serves. 


Wiitaa 


Mr. W. H. Brereton, the secretary of the West- 
minster Singers, writes to us concerning a reference 
in our Toronto correspondent’s June notes to the 
Canadian tour of the ‘ Westminster Glee Singers.’ 
The Westminster Singers are a male-voice quartet 
founded forty years ago by Harper Kearton. The 
title was registered, the property being specially 
in the word ‘ Westminster,’ all the original singers 
having been members of the Abbey choir. The 
adoption of the title by other quartets may be 
prevented legally in this country, but there is no 
means of restraining its use by singers elsewhere. 
The party referred to in our Toronto notes are 
not the original Westminster Singers, but a recently 
formed group who are not blind to the advantages 
|to be derived from the word ‘ Westminster.’ The 
public is naturally unaware of the distinction, and 
an unfortunate result of references in the English 
press to the touring Westminster Glee Singers is 
a loss of engagements by the genuine quartet at 
home, owing to a natural impression that they 
are abroad and therefore not available. We are 
| glad to make these facts public. 


| 
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We congratulate Mr. W. H. Reed, leader of the Anyone interested in the life and history of this 
London Symphony Orchestra, on being made an| remarkable man may be recommended to study 


M.V.O. 


receives due 


The honour bestowed on Mr. Reed gives 
the more satisfaction in that it is paid to one who 
belongs to a branch of the profession that rarely | London. 





the memoir written by George Hogarth, in the 
| two volumes published in 1848 by G. H. Davidson, 
These contain the music of a number of 


recognition, although it probably| his songs, with new pianoforte accompaniments 


contains more musicianship to the square yard| by Lancelot C. Purday, Westrop, and Hogarth 


than any other. 


Judging from our correspondence, there are still 
many readers in a state of doubt as to the principle 
that determines the status of certain diploma-dis- | 
We hope the letter from the | 
Secretary of the I.S.M., on p. 641, will make the 


tributing colleges. 


matter clear. 


Our Busy Optimists : 

Miss —, L.L.C.M., A.L.C.M., Medallist and 
Prize Pianist, Teacher of Pianoforte, Theory, 
Harmony, Voice Production, Singing, Ukulele and 
Banjolele, success guaranteed in all examinations, 
&c., at first attempt. Ukulele and Banjolele 
played first lesson. 


CHARLES DIBDIN: A RETROSPECT 
By W. A. ROBERTS 
By a happy coincidence, on the day when ap- 
peared the letter in the Musical Times requesting 


| The memoir states that Charles Dibdin was born 
at the village of Dibden, near Southampton, in 
| 1745, and in early years was removed to Win- 
| chester, where he was placed under Peter Fussell, 
the Cathedral organist, who taught him his notes, 
and gave him some instruction in the rudiments 
of music. Later, Dibdin appears to have cherished 
|an idea of becoming Fussell’s successor. But even 
at the height of his fame Dibdin never possessed 
| more than rudimentary musical learning and skill 
| He was never even able to put a correct bass to 
|one of his own songs, and in his harmonies there 
| were palpable errors. Perhaps Fussell was a poor 
| teacher, although a respectable Church musician. 
| But it was probably Dibdin’s own fault in being 


the loan of any papers or documents which would | 


be helpful in the preparation of a book dealing 
with Charles Dibdin and his sea-songs, I came 
across a copy of the Admiralty edition of Dibdin’s 
songs, with a memoir by his son Thomas Dibdin. 


(Published, 1875, by Messrs. George Bell.) The 
quaintly characteristic illustrations by George 
Cruickshank are alone worth the shilling for 


which the book passed into my possession, and 
the list of patrons and subscribers makes interesting 
reading, well worth another shilling. The little 
volume stimulated a desire to know something 
more about Dibdin than the mere fact that he 
wrote ‘ Tom Bowling,’ ‘ Blow high, blow low,’ and 
‘The Jolly Young Waterman,’ and one or two 
other songs. 
wrote about thirteen hundred songs, and that his 
two sons, Charles and Thomas, produced nearly 
double that total. If they had written ten times 
as many, it would not have mattered, except as a 
dreary record of futility, to judge from examples 
available. But their father’s case was _ very 
different, and a survey, however brief, of his life 
and life-work leads to the conclusion that Dibdin 
was a rare blend of poet, musician, and interpreter. 

Ihe Admiralty edition of 1875, a reprint pro- 
bably of an earlier one, is sufficient testimony of 
the high opinion still cherished of Dibdin’s sea- 
songs—written, by the way, by one who never 
was at sea, but who yet had acquired a remarkable 
and accurate knowledge of nautical phraseology. 

Of the first edition, Queen Victoria subscribed 
for fifty copies, Queen Adelaide, fifty copies ; Earl 
Minto and the Lords of the Admiralty, five hun- 
dred copies; John Murray, thirteen hundred 
copies; the Elder Brethren of Trinity House, a 
hundred copies; Friends in the New Zealand Board, 
a hundred copies; Hon. Edmund Byng, seventy 
copies ; Lord Yarborough, fifty copies ; and Miss 
Coutts Burdett, forty copies. Many other dis- 
tinguished people, Dukes, Duchesses, Lords and 
Ladies, Admirals and Captains, also appear in 
the list, which includes Charles Dickens, Samuel 
Lover, Mr. Novello, John Parry, and Sir George | 
Smart. 


Not many people know that Dibdin 





Photo t [Reg. A. Wood 


an impatient pupil; no doubt he regarded his 
natural gifts of an excellent ear and a turn’ for 
tune as sufficient outfit for a composer. Certainly 
bis inexhaustible fund of melody usually carried 
him through. In later years, however, he was so 
bold as to publish a didactic poem, ‘ The Harmonic 
Preceptor,’ and two books of instruction entitled 
the ‘ Musical Mentor’ and ‘ Music Epitomised,’ 
in which he tried to teach what he did not know. 
He seemed to be unaware of his limitations. 
Singing and harpsichord playing were branches 
of music which he taught himself by teaching 
others, and when he settled in London, at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, he was able to support 
himself in this way, and soon to obtain employ- 
ment as a chorus-singer at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Handel had died a year or two before Dibdin’s 
arrival, but Handel’s famous tenor, Beard, took 
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the gifted youth under his wing, and encouraged 
him to compose the poetry and music of a little 
pastoral drama, ‘ The Shepherd's Artifice,’ in 1762, 
when he was seventeen years of age. Circum- 
stances also threw him in the way of Garrick and 
Isaac Bickerstaffe, a great stroke of luck which 
provided him at the very start with an outlet for 
the employment of his manifest talent in its own 
special line—theatre music. With Dr. Arne he 
would nécessarily become acquainted, and also 
with Arne’s daughter Susanna, another of Handel’s 
favourite singers who had sung the contralto airs 
in ‘The Messiah’ at its first performance at 
Dublin in 1742. 

Dibdin appears to have taken Arne as his model. 
I remember reading an article in which Arne was 
classed as ‘ no eagle,’ but always to be respected 
as a musician conspicuously safe and reasonable. 
In his day, although ‘ no eagle,’ the composer of 
‘Rule, Britannia’ was the most popular and 
prolific composer of English opera. Arne appears 
to have been less under the influence of Handel 
than other musicians of the period. His style was 
essentially English, and he wrote melodies which 
touch the mind and ear of the average listener, 
even at the present day. 
often just as tender and touching as Arne’s. 
his early success Dibdin followed it up by writing 
a long series of similar works for various theatres. 
A list of at least seventy testifies to his unfailing 
versatility and unflagging industry. 

Here are the titles of a few: ‘The Maid and 
the Mistress,’ ‘ The Institution of the Garter,’ 
‘The Ladle,’ ‘ The Brickdust Man,’ ‘ The Two 
Misers,’ &c. It is recorded that ‘ The Padlock ’ 
(1768) netted £1,700 for the librettist, Bickerstaffe, 
the composer’s share being only £45. Probably 
this inequality led Dibdin to become his 
librettist, and his only large work, ‘ The Water- 


man’ (1774), was entirely written and composed 
by himself, as was the case in all subsequent 
pieces. In more recent years the popularity of 


‘The Waterman’ was revived by Sims Reeves, 
whose singing of Dibdin’s songs possessed a quality 
of indescribable charm. I can speak from personal 
experience of this, for on several occasions I had 
the unforgettable privilege of accompanying this 
truly great English singer in various Dibdin songs, 
notably ‘Tom Bowling.’ The earlier beauty of 
the matchless voice had waned, but the perfect 
art of the singer remained, and it would appear 
that Dibdin himself possessed a similar art in 
captivating his audiences in the medley mono- 
dramas which in 1798 succeeded his theatre pieces, 
For his own theatre, ‘Sans Souci,’ in Leicester 
Place, Dibdin wrote his ‘ table entertainments * on 
the lines later adopted by modern entertainers 
such as Fred Maccabe, Corney Grain, and George 
Grossmith. His resources were fully able to 
sustain a programme of pieces which he himself 
wrote, composed, recited, sang, and accompanied 

-unaided exhibitions of his talent which are 
recorded as being annual delights of the town for 
many years. 

Dibdin’s reliance on his own resourceful powers 
was so great that he often sat down to the piano- 
forte and performed a new song from the words 
alone, putting the music on paper only when the 
copy was wanted by the engraver. Such a habit 
of extemporization probably accounts for much 
of the inequality in his published poems, some of 


— 


| foibles 


Dibdin’s melodies were | 
After | 


own | 


which are very inferior to his best work in rhyme 
and rhythm, e.g., this verse in ‘ Happy Jerry’: 


At sea, as with a dangerous wound, 
I lay under the surgeons, 

Two friends each help I wanted found 
In every emergence. 


But (as Hogarth says) Dibdin’s poems were 
meant to be sung, and not to be read, and as sung 
by him even doggerel would pass muster. It 
the naturalness and sincerity rather than the 
poetic value which noteworthy in the way 
Dibdin depicts the sailors and soldiers of his 
day, not only in their splendid courage and 
bulldog endurance, but also in their faults and 
But Dibdin’s sailor had other qualities 
beside those he possessed as a fighter and a 
drinker. He did not always sing about ‘ the grog 
aboard and the girls ashore.’ He could be constant 
as well as inconstant, and warmly affectionate to 
those he loved at home. Dibdin, indeed, praised 
and inculcated virtues he did not observe in his 
own domestic relations. 

And nowhere does he allude to the other side of 
the picture, the terrors of the iron discipline of the 
Navy in those days, which permitted such inhuman 
punishments as seven hundred strokes of the 
‘cat,’ keel-hauling, and hanging at the yard-arm. 
A brutal captain could make his ship a hell afloat, 
in which sailors had to fight or be flogged to death. 
And in the little book under notice, whereas 
Jervis and Duncan have separate songs in their 
honour, there are only brief references to Nelson, 
the 


1S 


1S 


Nelson that took St. Nicholas, 
My timbers, how he mauled her ! 


not direct links with 


undoubtedly 


are 
they 


So that the 
Trafalgar, although 
the ‘ Nelson touch.’ 

But the national note is less finely expressed 
than in his contemporary Campbell's ‘ The Battle 
of the Baltic’ and ‘ Ye Mariners of England,’ or 
in Newbolt’s ‘ Drake’s Drum’ and Ihe Old 
Superb,’ or, again, in Kipling’s ‘ Ballad of the 
Bolivar ’ and many another of his inimitable epics 
of the services. At any rate, Dibdin may be 
credited with one deathless lyric in ‘ Tom Bowling’ 
and ‘ Blow high, blow low not far behind, if 
only as a description of the author’s own experi- 
ences as a dry-land sailor in a voyage of thirteen 
hours from Calais to Dover. I was recently 
delighted to come across this celebrated air in 
the ‘Album Anglais,’ for ‘Harmonium ou Orgue,’ 
published — by Litolft. The comes from 
Dibdin’s comic opera, ‘ The (Covent 
Garden, 1776). 

In Hogarth’s book bitter reference is made to 
Dibdin’s retirement on a pension of £200 a year, 
awarded him rather late, for having at the express 
desire of Pitt’s ministry put himself to an expense 
of more than £600, by quitting highly lucrative 
engagements and opening his theatre in a hot 
July, to considerable nightly loss in town, where 
he was instructed to write, sing, publish, and give 
away what were termed wart His son, 
Thomas, further states as a melancholy fact that 
before his father enjoyed the pension long enough 
to repay his actual losses in earning it, it was 
withdrawn by a succeeding ministry. Part of it 
was restored a little before his death, tn 1814, in 
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suggest 
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his sixty-ninth year, in Camden Town. 
tombstone are inscribed the familiar lines: 


Though his body ’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 


Dibdin’s versatility and industry are also shown | 


in his three-volume ‘ Life’ by himself, and in a 


bulky volume, with steel engravings, dealing with | 


a tour he made ‘through almost the whole of 
England, and a considerable part of Scotland.’ It 
consists of letters addressed to a large number of 
‘ intelligent and respectable friends.’ There is no 
doubt that the life of this remarkable 
although it did not achieve any great artistic 


results, or further the progress of English music, | 


had considerable personal influence on music in 
England in his own period, and in view of the 
projected book on ‘ Dibdin and his Sea-Songs,’ it 
is to be hoped that the appeal which has been 
recently made for the loan of Dibdin papers or 
documents of any kind will receive attention and 
a satisfactory response. 


Hew Music 


PIANOFORTE 

Several Bach transcriptions have been sent for 
review lately. 
excellent thing that chamber music and cantata 
movements of Bach, if only by means of arrange- 
ments, should come to the notice of those who have 
concentrated chiefly upon the pianoforte music. 
Harold Craxton makes a good solo of the Largo 
from the F minor Clavier Concerto. His arrange- 
ment is thoughtful and sensitive, and such adapta- 
tions as have to be made are made in the spirit 
of the work. The lovely soaring melody seems to 
call for the sostenuto of the violin or oboe, but even 


on the pianoforte it is beautiful enough. The 
movement as a whole is well suited to the 
character of the organ, so it is worth noting 
that another version thereof (that used in a 


Cantata) is among the set of organ transcriptions 
noted elsewhere (Oxford University Press). William 
Murdoch’s arrangement of the Vivaldi-Bach 
Concerto in D minor is much more of a virtuoso 
affair. It may be argued that this is in the spirit 
of Vivaldi and of Bach’s own transcription. 
Mr. Murdoch goes further, however. His chording 
and lay-out are very thick at times. There are 
many passages of descending thirds in the bass 
which sound exceedingly podgy; and altogether 
it seems as if the difficulties have sometimes been 
put in for their own sake. On the other hand, a 
masterly performance of the arrangement would 
certainly sound very imposing. 

There are also two arrangements of the Minuet 
from Handel’s ‘ Berenice.’ Adam Carse (Augener) 
cares more for the dignity of the melody ; Jasper 
Rooper (Forsyth) more for its gracefulness. 
Rooper’s texture is lighter and more airy ; Carse’s 
foundations are more solid. Both arrangements 
are good. Josef Holbrooke’s Ballade (No. 2), 
*Penmachno,’ is a big work, calling for a big 
technique and a firm mental grasp to hold together 
a rather disjointed movement. There is a real 
intensity here, and some moments of great beauty, 
but the interest is not kept going in the ‘ bridge- 
passages ’ (Chester). 


On his | 


man, | 


They vary in merit, but it is an| 


—— 
Roy Agnew’s Prelude No. 4 and ‘ Two Pieces’ 
|come from the Oxford University Press, and have 
, sensitiveness and charm; the composer all too 
| easily drops into the clichés of modern pianoforte 
|music, which are every bit as hackneyed as the 
clichés of Dykes or Barnby, if not more so. The 
best of these numbers is the second of ‘ Two 
Pieces,’ ‘ An English Lane.’ Here the gentleness 
and quietness are out of the ordinary; there is 
not a trace of affectation, and the result is an 
extremely attractive little work. 

In a later batch are yet two more Bach tran- 
scriptions. Donald C. Powell, gives a straight- 
forward and effective version of the fine march-like 
chorale-setting (not a ‘ Prelude,’ surely), ‘ Rejoice, 
ye redeemed hosts,’ from Cantata No. 30 (Augener); 
and Harriet Cohen transcribes the short G major 
version of ‘ Blessed Jesu, we are here’ (Oxford 
University Press). Here the arranger’s work was 
light, as the original organ version had only to 
be copied out on two staves with the pedal part 
put into the left hand. It therefore seems rather 
cool of Miss Cohen to dedicate Bach’s work to 
Mrs. S. Courtauld. Perhaps, however, it is her own 
work that the arranger dedicates—the sixteen 
marks of expression that decorate the sixteen bars 
of music. Apropos of this one recalls Mr. Harvey 
Grace’s excellent remark in the preface to his 
volume of organ transcriptions: ‘ Expression 
marks are very sparingly used; the player who 
needs copious directions as to . movements so 
intimate and searching will miss their secret 
anyway.’ 

The same Press sends four pieces by Corbett 
Sumsion, which are included in Grade F of the 
Oxford Piano series. Mr. Sumsion has a 
picturesque imagination and interesting musical 
ideas, and one of his pieces, ‘ Willow’s Shade,’ is 
a charming little work, having something of the 
cool, quiet beauty of Ireland’s ‘ Darkened Valley,’ 
with which it invites comparison. In other cases 
the composer’s sensitiveness to the qualities of 
sound seems to mislead him. He is, in ‘ Mirage,’ 
so taken with his piquant (but not very dis- 
tinguished or original) opening discovery that he 
cannot leave it alone. ‘ Hey-Day,’ again, relies 
too much on its sevenths and fourths. The effect 
has obviously attracted the composer, and he 
overdoes it. In both these numbers, however, 
there is vigour and spirit ; and in ‘ Sandford Pool’ 
we feel, in addition to those qualities, a directness 
and thoughtfulness that go to make a very in- 
teresting work. There is undoubted musical feeling 
behind ali four pieces, but it is when Mr. Sumsion 
is least self-conscious that he is most interesting. 

From Chester’s come three pieces by Poldowski. 
‘The Hall of Machinery—Wembley,’ by hard 
rhythms and jangling, discordant effects produces 
an effect undeniably metallic and hard, but lacking 
the dignity and restraint that seem to characterise 
good machinery. It is an interesting yet not very 
convincing experiment. Honegger was more 
successful in a similar attempt with his locomotive ; 
but in any case the thing is hardly worth doing. 
Poldowski’s skill with fine textures and delicate 
line-work is better shown in ‘ Sonatine,’ a curious 
but attractive little thing, consisting of Andante, 
Allegro con brio, Largo, and Allegro con fuoco. 
This is rather the French overture form—a satis- 
fying one which Poldowski uses to good effect. 


(Continued on page 629.) 
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(Continued from page 624.) 

There is a pleasant freshness and clarity about 
the work, and it is well worth careful notice. 
‘Study’ is brilliant and quite effective, but has 
not the distinction of outlook that marks 
‘ Sonatine.’ 

A number of other new publications, including 
a big work by Kaikhosru Sorabji (Curwen), a set 
of Six Preludes by Maurice Besly (Winthrop 
Rogers), and G. O’Connor Morris’s ‘ Coquette’ 
(Augener), are held over for discussion in a later 
article. a 


ORGAN 

Some organ music of high standard has just 
been issued by the Oxford University Press, and 
all the publications noticed in this review are from 
that house. 

First comes ‘ Ten Instrumental Movements from 
the Cantatas of J. S. Bach, transcribed for organ 
by Harvey Grace. (These pieces are also issued in 
separate numbers.) This is an extremely valuable 
addition to the organist’s library, because it 
brings before the player some important sides of 
Bach’s genius that are not largely illustrated in 
his better-known organ works. The big Preludes 
and Fugues are for the most part essentially 
public utterances, where Bach is in more or less 
formal costume. In his Orchestral Suites he is 
very much more unbuttoned ; and in the Cantatas 
he seems to admit us to the most intimate parts 
of his mind. This side of his nature is shown, 
e.g., in the Adagio of the Toccata and Fugue in C 
perhaps with the result that the work is not 
frequently played), and even more freely in the 
Chorale Preludes, but is not a very familiar one 
to the student of the bigger organ works only. 

In some of the Adagios of the present volume, 
such as the Sinfonias to ‘ My spirit was in heavi- 
ness’ and ‘ Wailing, crying,’ the intimacy of the 
grief is intense ; we seem to see Bach face to face. 
At the other end of the scale, in the Trio, ‘ ’Tis 
my pleasure,’ the March from ‘ Dramma per 
Musica,’ or the brilliant Sinfonia to ‘ We thank 
Chee,’ the great man is in his most boisterous and 
sprightly moods—a side of his nature that is 
important to the student and a welcome surprise 
to the man in the street. ‘I should have guessed 
fifty times before putting that down to Bach,’ is 
the sort of comment one hears—meaning that the 
speaker simply did not know his Bach, and 


thought of him as a sort of solemn sobersides | 
whose music is in the best of taste, and never | 


lively. 

One of the things that strike a player here is 
the un-selfconsciousness of the art. Bach obviously 
wrote, just as the others did, ‘ occasional’ music 
in which he was at no pains to be personal. The 
March might be by Handel; it has no real 
individuality, but has abundant vitality for us 
to-day because of its spontaneity, and because 
the ordinary material is used with fine vigour and 
proportion. Bach’s was a different attitude from 
that of the modern composer, with his ‘ artistic ’ 
outlook, and his consequent smallness of output 
and lack of directness. We gain in some ways, 
no doubt, but in others we lose. 

The transcriptions are admirably done; there 
are suggestions by the arranger, even in the matter 
of fingering, but a good deal is wisely left to the 
performer. The edition is in every way practical. 


| Such liberties as have been taken with the text 


are catalogued in the introduction, and added 
notes are printed in small type, so that the player 
always knows where he stands. Two misprints 
have occurred : the E in the pedal part of bar 4, 
line 3, p. 5, should be F ; and the L.u. clef on line 1 
p. 34, should be treble, not bass; but apart 
from these the print is beautifully clear, and well 
spaced. A reviewer must be pardoned for dwelling 
at some length on a publication so stimulating as 
this. 

H. G. Ley’s Fantasia on ‘ Aberystwyth,’ which 
comes in the same batch, was written for the 
Hereiord Festival of 1927, and is a piece of real 
organ music, and English at that; it carries on 
the tradition and to some extent the method of 
Parry’s larger Fantasias. The well-contrasted 
subjects of the work are made out of features of 
the tune, and from this material is built up a 
movement which culminates in the full presenta- 
tion of ‘Aberystwyth’ at the final climax. Sub- 
sidiary climaxes are well-placed; the growth of 
interest is consistently maintained throughout the 
work ; and, as a result, the final entry of the tune 
is thrilling. This Fantasia is not easy, but as 
modern organ music goes, it is not hard, and the 
effectiveness of the lay-out makes the player’s 
work pleasant. 

F. H. Shera’s two pieces, ‘ Aubade ’ and ‘ Noc- 
turne,’ are sensitive and musicianly, and the first, 
with its lightness of character and texture, has a 
charm that is grateful. The second (written in 
1919) depends largely for its effect on ‘ crushed’ 
sevenths and ninths used consecutively. This 
sort of harmony had just come from the Continent 
in 1919, and was fairly novel. But custom has 
staled a variety that was never anything like 
infinite, and the sound has lost its freshness. With 
this gone, the Nocturne has little effect left. 

Thoughtful and sincere again are Arthur Eger- 
ton’s ‘ An Easter Prelude’ and ‘ Prelude-Improvi- 
sation on Veni Emmanuel,’ but the composer has 
not in either case satisfactorily solved his formal 
problems, and the general effects are rather patchy. 
The treatment of plainsong in chorale preludes is a 
very difficult matter. Even Parry failed with 
‘ Jesu dulcis memoria,’ and to some extent for the 
same reason as accounts partly for Mr. Egerton’s 
failure with ‘Emmanuel.’ Both have attempted 
to set a modal tune in a matrix of modern tonality. 


| Even Parry’s delicacy of style was insufficient to 


carry it off. Still less does Mr. Egerton succeed, 
with a groundwork that is somewhat rhetorical in 
manner. 

A’ similar inequality is felt in Robin Milford’s 
‘Two Sea-Preludes,’ written on verses from the 
Psalms. The first of these is built on a fine modal 
tune, which is heard twice, the second time on a 
very effective tonic pedal. The climax and Coda 
are striking, but there is elsewhere a hesitancy 
that detracts from the general effect. The music 
is not rhetorical like Mr. Egerton’s; rather it 
seems to stammer. Moreover, I do not believe, 
Vaughan Williams or no, that consecutive octaves 
between bass and treble that are contrapuntal in 
style can ever be effective. The musical ear 
follows the two independent tunes with a satis- 
faction that is immediately lost when for a moment 
one part forgets its self-respect and lamely follows 
the other. Mr. Milford’s second Prelude is not 
easy to understand ; it isa Sea-Prelude, but the 
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verse that stands as its motto is the one about the 
stony rocks being a refuge for the conies. In 
form the Prelude is a short passacaglia, based upon 
a tune of chorale style. It hasacoolcharm. But 
the interest is not cumulative, as it particularly 
needs to be in a work of this sort; and there is a 
lack of grip, both structurally and texturally, 
which destroys the effect of some moments of 
restful beauty. Here, again, is music of un- 
doubted sincerity and dignity, and it is dis- 
appointing, after real trial, not to feel more warmly 
about it. 


When we turn to Healey Willan we move from | 


an air of experiment into one of achievement. 
Organists already owe this composer a debt of 
thanks for some fine works, and here is another. 
‘Choral Prelude No. 2’ on ‘ Andernach’ is a 
toccata-like movement of great brilliance, com- 
parable with Parry on the ‘ Old 104th,’ but not 
lacking its own personality. From the opening 
bar one feels a note of authority and grip. The 
music grows unhesitatingly to a fine climax and 
finish, and the Prelude is really a very notable 
work. Particularly interesting it is to see this 
fine brilliance of sound achieved with a texture 
that is thoroughly English, and not the least 
indebted to the French masters of organ music. 


Prelude No. 1, ‘ Puer nobis nascitur ’ is quieter in | 


style, and has an almost unbroken use of a drooping 
Bach-like figure, under which the phrases of the 
tune sound one by one. In this slighter work 
again is felt the certainty of touch which marked 
the larger Prelude, and the two together form an 
important addition to the organist’s rather scanty 
repertory. > - 


CHURCH MUSIC 

A new Motet, ‘God Within,’ by the late Sir 
Herbert Brewer, has recently been issued by 
Novello. It is for four-part chorus, orchestra, 
and organ, and was composed for the 274th 
Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 1928. It is an admirable example of 
this composer’s work, broad and dignified in style, 
and showing the writer’s mastery in the treatment 
of both voices and orchestra. It is of moderate 
length—running to sixteen pages—of no great 
difficulty, and should speedily find its way into 
the repertory of good choirs. The same publishers 
send also a hymn, ‘Lord, grant me light’ 
words and music by Basil Sellars—which is tuneful 
and flowing and an attractive addition to their 
Sunday School Festival series; and an anthem, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ by H. C. L. Stocks. This 
is a simple, straightforward little work, suitable 


for Saints’ Days or general use, and intended for | 


unaccompanied singing. 

Two settings of the Communion Service—in G 
by Alan Gray, and in A minor by William Lovelock 
—are worthy additions to the Oxford Church 
Music series, of which the general editor is Harold 
E. Darke (Oxford University Press). Both admir- 
ably meet the needs of the average parish church 
choir. 
is fresh and interesting, and in each case is backed 
up by an excellent organ part. Choirmasters 
should examine these settings. Several misprints 
occur in Dr. Gray’s work. Misplaced—or missing 
accidentals have been noted in the organ part 
on p. 6, bar 4; p. 7, bar 15; p. 9, bar 8; and in 





Without being elaborate, the vocal writing | 


| voice parts, p. 11, bar 12; p. 17, bar 7. Four 
| additions to the Oxford Series of Modern Anthems 
—edited by Stanley E. Roper—are good examples 
of modern English Church music. ‘ Be still, my 
soul ’—an Introit for use at Holy Communion— is 
an interesting and expressive setting by C. H. 
Kitson of words by W. D. Maclagan. Although 
the parts frequently divide, the work is not difficult. 
A setting by Herbert Howells of ‘My eyes for 
beauty pine ’—words by Robert Bridges—is for 
unison singing with one brief passage for optional 
four-part harmony. In its short course of three 
pages the time-signature is changed ten times, 
7-4 predominating. For the Easter hymn, ‘O Sons 
and Daughters,’ C. C. Harwood has written a good 
tune which is effectively varied by means of 
faux-bourdon and other devices. Percy W. Whit- 
lock’s setting of ‘ Sing praise to God Who reigns 
above’ is a strong, vigorous little work, written 
for the Diocesan Choirs’ Festival in Rochester 
Cathedral, 1928. It is in four-part harmony 
throughout, with a change of key and of time- 
signature for the middle verse. In the first bar of 
the bottom line, p. 3, there is a misplaced sharp 
in the organ part. 

From William Clowes comes ‘A Book of 
Organ Descants,’ by Charles W. Pearce. These 
are intended for the accompaniment of unisonous 
hymn-singing of boys and men alternately. In 
|'this book Dr. Pearce has provided two descants 
for each of the twelve hymn-tunes selected ; the 
one ‘ to afford a comparatively soft accompaniment 
| to the unisonous singing of boys (or women), the 
other being designed for the promotion of louder 
|singing by men in both choir and congregation.’ 
The arrangements supply some ingenious examples 
of the writer’s well-known skill as a contrapuntist. 
Canonic treatment is frequent, different phrases of 
the tune are heard simultaneously, and in some 
instances two different tunes are combined. In 
‘ Christians, awake,’ for example, the tune, sung by 
boys, is given to the left hand, while the right hand, 
on another manual, is occupied throughout with 
bits of the tune to ‘ Hark! the herald-angels sing. 
The composer suggests that the descants might 
be found useful as short ‘ voluntaries’ before 
during, or after Service. 

Two fine specimens of polyphonic writing have 
been edited by H. B. Collins—Christopher Tye’s 
Motet for five voices (S.A.T.BAR.B.), ‘Omnes 
gentes, plaudite manibus,’ for Ascension Day or 
for general use, and William Byrd’s Motet for two 
trebles, alto or first tenor, tenor, and bass, ‘ Non 
vos relinquam orphanos,’ for use at Whitsuntide 
The text is in Latin (Chester). The Plainsong and 
Medizval Music Society issues separately, in plain- 
song notation, the traditional setting of the 
Nicene Creed. 

Mention may also be made in this column of 
the very fine edition, recently produced by Stainer 
& Bell, of Eduardo Grell’s ‘Missa Sollemnis.’ 
Grell—we learn from ‘ Grove ’—was born in 1800, 


|and was the son of the organist of the Parochial- 


kirche at Berlin. He composed many works of 
large extent and of the most elaborate structure, 
and was one of the most learnéd contrapuntists of 
his day in Germany. His greatest work is the 
Mass now under notice, which is in sixteen parts 
acappella. Adequately performed, its effect should 
be imposing. Perhaps one of our big choral bodies 
will take it up. CE 
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SONGS 
‘O sweet sincerity,’ wrote Thomas Hardy in 
1899 : 
Where modern methods be, 
What scope for thine and thee ? 


And certainly the reviewer of present-day songs is 
apt to long for the work that says its say plainly 
and naturally, without all this extraordinarily self- 
conscious avoidance of what is felt to be obvious. 
The thing may be as modern as it likes, if it will 
only be direct and consistent, and give the 
impression of the composer ‘ writing as he speaks, 
and speaking as he thinks.’ That is why such a 
song as Frederick Keel’s ‘Remembrance’ is so 
welcome ; here there is no elaboration nor pre- 
tence, nor a note too much. The composer is 
concerned only with expressing as simply as pos- 


sible in music his realisation of the poem, and it is | 
light | 


a completely successful method. These 
textures and firm outlines give the words their 
fullest effect ; and with none of that sense of strain 
to contend with, the careful phrasing and balance 
of the song tell at once. It is a moving little 
work (Cramer). 

Similarly direct and natural, though far more 
elaborate and subtle in texture, is Herbert Howells’s 
‘Come sing and dance.’ The naive and quiet 
joy of the carol is skilfully reflected in the sway- 
ing rhythm of the accompaniment, as well as 
in the flowing phrases of the voice part. It is a 
difficult song, both for pianist and singer ; 
high, flute-like passages of the soprano need such 
ease and poise, but it is certainly beautiful. Two 
other good songs from the Oxford University Press 
are Patrick Hadley’s ‘ The Sheep’ and ‘ Bury her 
at even.’ The first is very successful with the 
opening monotony of O’Sullivan’s poem, and with 
the subsequent transition, without change of 
rhythm or heightening of tone, to the sadness of 
memory. It is again a difficult song to handle, 
calling for the lightest of touches from the pianist, 
if he is not to disturb the even flow of the long 
phrases. Given the right performers, it should 
sound well. ‘Bury her at even’ is more 
‘ rarefied,’ and at first is difficult to follow, but 
careful playing reveals its quiet beauty; the 
pianist’s part is, perhaps, a little too elusive in 
style, but one can sympathise with the composer’s 
aim. The difficulty is to strike the balance. 
it is not so light as to seem elusive it is apt to be 
heavy enough to seem far-fetched. 


Elusiveness reaches its limit in the five songs by | 
The | 


fan Whyte which Chester’s have published. 


restless, uncertain rhythms with which the com- | 


poser tries to match the subtle but steady flow of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ The sun has long been set’ give 
the song an air of complete aimlessness. The same 
is true of ‘ Piping down the valleys wild’ and 
* Twilight.’ 
Fairies’ is maddening. 
‘moments of vision,’ and the work is sensitive ; 
in practical performance, however, one 
find a sustained concentration in any of the songs 
as a whole. 

Two settings of Shelley poems by E. E. Matthews 
(Oxford University Press) are slight, but out of 
the ordinary. The simplicity of manner makes 
for effect, and the composer gets into the heart 


the | 


If | 


And the studied avoidance of any | 
normal coherence of texture in ‘Song of the) 
Yet in spite of all one| 
can feel Mr. Whyte’s view of the poems ; there are | 


cannot | 


‘of the texts. This insight is specially noticeable 
_in a very thoughtful setting of ‘If I walk in 
| Autumn’s even.’ Singers should not miss these. 

| A-set of songs by Constant Lambert was noticed 
| here some months ago. A second set of ‘ Three 
| Poems by Li-po ’ (Chester) shows similar qualities. 
At a first glance one might think the songs trifling 
|and empty. Short they certainly are, but they 
| have moments of a very unusual beauty, achieved 
| with an equally unusual economy. There are 
passages in all these songs, particularly the first 
j}and last, that seem to mean more and more as 
one grows more familiar with them. Their cool 
air of detachment is deceptive ; this is where they 
fit their words so well; they seem to me to have 
a great deal in them, and they undoubtedly grow 
upon one. 

Two songs by B. Burrows, published by Augener, 
are settings of Housman. ‘ When first my way 
to fair I took’ has just the right ‘ wry smile’ for 
its poem, and is a good little work. ‘ Yonder see 
the morning blink’ is not so happy. It deals 
carefully with the words, but does not get below 
|their surface. There is in the music none of the 
|essential quality of the very bitter little poem. 
The same composer is in sprightlier mood with 
‘The dusty miller’ (Cramer). It is well written 
‘and uncommon, and should be effective. From 
| Paxton’s is an arrangement by Cyril Jenkins of 
| the Welsh air ‘ Black Sir Harry.’ 2 


UNISON 
| A gay little song of summer is ‘ Under the 
| Greenwood Tree,’ which has the tune of ‘ Sellenger’s 


| Round ’—six-eight, with the dotted quaver jump. 
| In the same copy is a two-part song, ‘ The Daisies,’ 
| by W. Hately, arranged by ‘H. A.C.’ This also 
|is in lively six-eight time. (A note mentions that 
it was originally issued as a unison song, under 
the title, ‘ Daisy Nurses.’) It is suitable for quite 
small singers. An excellent twopenny reprint 
gives Schubert’s ‘ Hark, hark,’ suitable for older 
children, and his ‘Cradle Song,’ for juniors, 
together with a portrait of the composer and a 
|capital article upon him by G. Kirkham Jones 
(Novello). 

Markham Lee has made a charming, clear-eyed 

setting of ‘ Here a little child I stand,’ very simple 
and happy. Colin Taylor hits the mechanical 
gait without dullness in ‘The Clock Shop’; for 
| fairly young children, this. It has some effective 
| staccato. 
From an unfinished Schubert opera comes a 
|‘ Romanze,’ to which Albert Latham has_ set 
new words, with the title ‘The Lost Lamb.’ 
Dr. Whittaker edits this. It reminds us, at the 
start, of the ‘ Cradle Song,’ is very short, and asks 
ppp singing and delicate shading (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Donald Ford’s ‘Little Shepherd’ is a quick, 
waltz-like piece, needing good line-drawing and 
phrase-balancing, plenty of tone, and contrasts 
(Murdoch). 


a camp-fire play by Kitty Barne, 
| introduces folk-songs, sung and acted. It can be 
done indoors or out. No scenery is needed. 
There is scope for fun in dressing up and miming 
thesongs. The play isa happy affair (Novello, Is.). 
W. R. A. 


‘ Madge,’ 
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| ‘The Agincourt Song’ is arranged for T.T.B.8., 
| with strings, timpani, pianoforte, and organ (score 
|and parts on hire), by Arthur S. Warrell—a well- 

Purcell’s ‘ For love ev'ry creature,’ originally | wrought piece (Oxford University Press). 
a soprano and baritone duet from ‘ King Arthur,’ | Bainton’s “If I were yonder wave’ (Moore's 
is adapted by Dr. Whittaker for s.s. It is a love- words) is an easy, free-flowing T.T.B.B. setting 
song in general terms (‘ For love ev'ry creature is (Novello). 5 ae tall 
formed by his nature; no joys are above the} Dr. Sweeting has arranged ‘ furmut hoein’ ’ for 
pleasures of love’). There are passages (short) in | T.B.B. This, one of the ‘ English County Songs,’ 
dotted quaver-semiquaver rhythm. ‘ The Spend-| 1S the sort of rustic ditty that people cite when 
thrift Spring’ (new words by A. G. Latham) is| they want to make a gentle skit on folk-song. If 
arranged from Schubert, for s.s. This is fairly | its authenticity were not vouched for by several 
long, and contains good variety of style, notably | respected names, I should have thought the words 
It could be sung| were a parody, for they conclude with the delight- 
by children or grown-ups. We have also a first ful admission that, as ‘ the fly is on the turmut,’ 
set of rounds and canons by Schubert, containing |‘ it ’s all my eye for we to try to keep fly off the 
four pieces, each for three voices—neat, well turmut.’ I hope the song will never be sung by 
designed, and tuneful. ‘The Bells,’ by Dr.|any but the truly devout. In this setting it is 
Sweeting, is marked for three voices; the lowest | attractive to any choir. Vincent Thomas sets 
goes down to B flat. It is a slowish, graceful | Herbert's‘ Man’s Medley’ (‘ Hark! how the birds do 
piece, giving scope for the use of varied tone- sing’) for T.T.B.B rhis is straightforward, nicely 
colour, as the suggestions of different bells, joyous varied, and thoughtful (Cramer). W.R. A. 
or sad, are pursued. Schubert’s setting of the 
twenty-third Psalm, ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,’ 
for s.s.A.A., should be welcome in Sunday schools 
and all places where women’s voices are raised. The A good deal of interest attaches to the publica 
lowest part touches A flat, but not often. The/tion, by Messrs. Schott, of seventy-six pieces for 
Sol-fa copy is for once issued separately (Oxford | harpsichord by Handel, all, with one exception, 
University Press). now appearing in print for the first time. The 

Edgar Bainton’s setting of Wordsworth’s ‘ Fhe | collection (which is in two books) has been made 
Green Linnet’ achieves simple distinction without from four MS. volumes formerly in the library of 
being difficult. s.s. singers with a little experience | the Earl of Aylesford, and sold in 1918 to the late 
of refined singing will appreciate its curves and| W. 3arclay Squire. A portion of the Preface is 
by Mr. Squire, and he was also part-editor, his 
colleague being Mr. Fuller-Maitland. 

The character of the music (much of which is 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 


VOICES 


some charming staccato music 


A HANDEL DISCOVERY 


interplay (Novello) 
Elsie Horne’s ‘Nocturne,’ for s.s.a., is a fairly 


easy piece in which colour and controlled power 
can be employed. Its flavour of older days will unusually sketchy, even for Handel) seems to bear 


be noted with pleasure by those who do not out Mr. Barclay Squire’s view that many of the 
yearn for novelty in their part-songs. Donald | PICCeS are very early in date. Indeed, some of 
Ford might seek a rather fresher turn of the harmony is so weak as to suggest that if 
melody. ‘ A Cradle Song,’ for s.a. (down to B flat Handel gave lessons, a few of his pupils’ exercises 
only), is agreeable enough. His second part does | ™#Y have been included by mistake. — 
not always make the most effective moves against A batch of Minuets, grouped m pais and keys 
the first (Murdoch (D minor, D; F minor, F; G minor, G; &c. 
| leads to an editorial surmise that they may have 
|been a kind of store from which the ever-busy 
composer could draw at need. Thus, an Overture 
MALE-VOICE |in G minor being finished, there is need for a 
| Minuet wherewith to round it off; you merely 
Most of Schubert’s male-voice choruses are to| overhaul the volume—or tell young Christopher 
be issued by the Oxford University Press. Ten/| Smith to do it for you—and the job is completed 
numbers are out, all for t.8.8. Four of them—| (always provided that you are not over-particular 
“ Forgotten,’ ‘The heart here wells over,’ ‘ He| about a nice fit in the matter of style !). In fact 
whose flag,’ and ‘ Each in other’s arms ’—were| these works show, even more than the familiar 
written to successive verses of Schiller’s ‘ Elysium.’ | Suites, that Handel was rarely self-critical in his 
They could be sung as a suite. All the pieces are| keyboard works. The hand of the arch-improvi- 
short, and, as the editor warns the ambitious, they | sator is almost everywhere apparent. 
are ‘entirely innocent of counterpoint.’ The| Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
original scoring was for T.T.B. (really T.BAR.B.), so| collection is the laying-out of several works for a 
choirs with few tenors will find them particularly | two-manual harpsichord, each manual being given 
useful. There is a good deal of excellent work in|on a separate pair of staves. Usually the two 
these, which even expert choirs will enjoy, whilst| manuals are used antiphonally, the echo effect 
younger bodies should certainly get some of them. | being liberally employed. In the ‘ Air for two- 
The titles of the last six are: ‘ Gravedigger’s| rowed Harpsichord ’ (No. 36), the arrangement is 
Song ’ (a solemn, moralising ditty, as may be ex-| analogous to that of an organ piece with a solo 
pected), “ Bard’s Song’ (of peace and joy after|stop. (No doubt the plain bass of this piece was 
battles are over: plenty of exultant carolling), | filled in, although there are no figures.) In another 
“May Song’ (swinging six-eight, mostly soft),| piece bearing the same title (No. 37) we have a 
* Drinking Song in May’ and ‘ Drinking Song in| kind of two-part invention in which the strands 
Winter ’ (both unsophisticated ballads, the former | are so closely interwoven that performance on one 
major and the latter minor). | keyboard at the right pace is practically impossible. 
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In the long Chaconne in F (the one work which is 
already tolerably well known) the two manuals are 
used in a variety of ways, the player occasionally 
finding himself awkwardly placed with his left- 
hand part on a higher stave than his right. This 
excellent piece clearly gained much from the 
variety made possible by the original arrangement. 
Discussing these two-manual pieces, Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland says rightly that they are important, 
in that they settle a disputed point : 


\ certain school of writers on the subject of old 
keyed instruments has opposed the tradition that 
the one keyboard was often used as a kind of echo 
to the other, and that the repetition of each half 
of almost every movement is to be accounted for 
on the theory of a change of keyboard. The old 
tradition is fully supported by this, the first piece 
of documentary evidence to come to light. 


It is difficult to understand how the old tradition 
could ever have been disputed, seeing that the 
echo effect would inevitably suggest itself as the 
obvious way of making the most of two keyboards 
whose possibilities of dynamic variety were 
otherwise limited. In fact, a very good bit of 
evidence is found in the‘ Jig’ Fugue of Bach 
a work which, although now included among the 
organ music, was originally written for a two- 
manual cembalo with pedals. It contains brief 
repetitive passages that are meaningless without 
the echo effect. Old organ music (especially 
French) is full of this naive device. Yet some of 
us in our organ pupilage were told that in the 
D minor Toccata and Fugue the rapid alternation 
of Great and Swell in the long arpeggio episodes 


was ‘ playing to the gallery,’ and not at all what | 


Bach would have tolerated! The fact is, of 
course, Bach needed the alternate manual effect 
far more than we do to-day, his facilities for regis- 
tration being few and clumsy. 

The whole question of repeat marks in the older 
classics is raised by this Handel evidence. If—as 
seems certain—each half of (say) a Sonata of 
Scarlatti’s was played twice merely because two 
contrasted keyboards were available, the consistent 
use of repeat marks in the Sonatas of Haydn, 
Mozart, and (early) Beethoven was merely one of 


the many instances of a practice being continued | 


long after its raison a’étre had ceased. The entire 
omission of such repeats to-day is merely common- 
sense. The only exception is, perhaps, in the 
classical Minuet and Trio, wherein the repetition 
of the Minuet at its first playing makes the right 
balance with the repeatless da capo, on the 
principle of shortening a recapitulation; and the 
Trio, being short and tuneful, can always stand 
the repeat. 

The interest of these two volumes is not confined 
to the historical. 
teristic movements. No. 52, for example, though 
called ‘ Aria,’ is a fine piece with a touch of the 
hornpipe in its rhythm, and hinting at an orchestral 
origin in its suggestion of antiphony of strings and 
wind. Certainly there is nothing of the Aria 
style about it. No. 51 shows us Handel reaching 
out to the modern pianoforte composers with a 
little piece called ‘Impertinence.’ There isalively 
Sonatina (No. 44); a Courante that suggests 
Purcell in its broken writing for the keyboard ; | 
a fine ‘ Allemane,’ marked by the editors Andante, | 


Wiians 


There are some truly charac- | 


| crotchet 72, but which I feel ought to be quick 
and fiery ; and a one-movement Concerto, which, 
despite some Handelian padding, has a capital 
|swing. There are two further versions of the well- 
known Gigue in G minor. The long Chaconne in 
C (No. 15) is on the whole desolating as music, but 
|is of great interest in regard to the development 
|of keyboard technique. Altogether these post- 
| humous pieces will provide the Handelian with a 
|good deal of enjoyment, both at the keyboard 
| and away from it. (By the way, there are more 
|engraver’s errors than we expect to find in a work 
| bearing such distinguished editorial names.) 
H. G. 


RECEIVED 


Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
in a future 


BOOKS 


vevleu issue. 


‘ The History of Music.’ By Cecil Gray. Pp. 284. 


Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d. 


‘ Foundations of English Opera.’ By Edward J. 


Dent. Pp. 242. Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d 
‘Music.’ By Ursula Creighton. With a Preface 


by Edward J. Dent. Pp. 256. Chatto & 


Windus, 7s. 6d. 


‘The Art of Organ Accompaniment in the Church 


Services : What to do and what to avoid.’ By 
Walter L. Twinning. Pp. 66. William Reeves, 
2s. 4d. 


Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ ARIEL’ 


The enterprise of the B.B.C. in undertaking to 
give us the whole of the Bach Church Cantatas 
is such as to make criticism seem ungrateful. 
Nevertheless, the unfamiliarity of the bulk of the 
Cantatas, and the special difficulties they present 
both to performers and hearers, make criticism 
more than usually necessary. With regret, then, 
it has to be said that the performances of the first 
| few have fallen short, not only in regard to certain 
| practical details that will, no doubt, be put right 
| speedily, but above all (and far more important) 
lin the matter of spirit. One could not avoid an 
|impression that the task had been approached with 
too little realisation of the intimate and intensely 
personal quality of the music. The performances 
might have suited Handel, or certain choruses in 
the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ but they missed something 
| that those of us who have long been familiar with 
a fair number of the Cantatas feel to be the very 
essence of the works. 

An analogy may be drawn from the organ side 
of Bach’s output. Many organists can put up a 
brilliant and rousing show with (say) the Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor or the Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor; without special study and taking 
thought, however, they would be unable to reveal 
the beauty of the Chorale Preludes. And they 
would then have to acquire almost another style 
for the Trio-Sonatas, which demand a clarity of 
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part-playing, a subtlety of phrasing, and a nice | would it not be possible to give some of the 
adjustment of balance beyond anything else in the} Cantatas on week-day evenings? I hope the 
organ repertory. In fact,there are half a dozen|B.B.C. will reconsider this question of time. 
Bachs, seeing that practically every department of | ——_ 

that vast output may be subdivided, each subdivi-| Most organists were pleased to see the Rhein- 
sion presenting its own problem in technique orinter- | berger Sonatas given a turn in the ‘ Foundations 
pretation, or in both. The Church Cantatas are, | of Music’ series. But assuming that only a single 
on the whole, the biggest of all the tasks, because | week was available, it seems a pity a better choice 
(1) they are, in the main, the outcome of a pietistic| of works was not made. The third Sonata 
spirit that exists to-day only in odd corners of the | though good, is far from being among the best. 
religious world ; (2) they present great difficulties | Moreover, seeing that Rheinberger links up his 
in regard to colour and balance, owing to the/| first and last movements so often, an effort should 
prominent part played in them by obsolete instru-| have been made to give a complete work at a 
ments; and (3) the vocal writing, though less | sitting, even at the cost of one of the middle 
ungrateful than was formerly supposed, yet requires | movements. For example, the Pastoral Sonata 
almost a technique of its own. For these reasons| contains a slow movement of no great value; 
it would have been well for the B.B.C. to have|the meat of the work is in the first movement 
invited the co-operation of a few scholars, con-|and the brilliant Fugue that forms the finale. In 





ductors, and choirs who have for some years given 
special attention to these works. In London, for 
example, there are at least three choirs whose 
constitution and ability are of the right stamp— 
the Oriana Singers, the Bach Cantata Choir, and 
the Harold Brooke Choir. As to the provinces: 


any experienced adjudicator on the choral side of | 


competition Festivals could name at least a dozen 
choirs (each within reasonable distance of a broad- 


casting station) that, given due notice, could put | 
three | 


two or 


up excellent performances of 
Cantatas per season. The B.B.C. scheme will 
take several years for its completion; is it too 


late or too presumptuous to suggest that a good 


proportion of the Cantatas should be delegated to | 


such choirs ? 
the chance of singing to a wider audience ; 


They would, I am sure, welcome 
the 


study would do them good, and the fee would | 


strengthen exchequers that at present are in most 
cases badly in need of a tonic. 


is already helping orchestral music in places. 

The Bach Cantatas, as I have said above, 
present problems to the hearer hardly less than 
to the performer. For the sake of the average 
listener, therefore, the performances call for 
the utmost care and thought. Anything less 
will put listeners off, just as the dry and casual 
playing of the Preludes and Fugues in the past 
led to an idea of Bach so mistaken that it has only 
lately been removed. 

One other point in connection with the Cantata 


Such co-operation | 
would enable the B.B.C. to help choralism as it 


|cases of this sort the first and third movements 
|make an excellent pair, and should be regarded 
|as Prelude and Fugue. The E flat minor Sonata 
|is another work that may be similarly treated. 
And why be so stingy of time when music 
;of this kind is concerned? The first Sonata 
played was No. 2. On Monday we had the Fan- 
tasia and Adagio, which lasted barely ten minutes. 
| The final Fugue, which draws some of its material 
from these two movements, takes only another 
five. 

Couldn’t the German ‘ talk’ have waited for a 
few minutes, and so have given the complete 
Sonata a chance to show its constructive interest ? 
(The fact is, ten minutes is a beggarly allowance 
|for so important a feature as the * Foundations 
|}of Music.” Think of the solid hours given to the 
fatuous humours of the Charlot troupe, and to 
dance bands, and to feeble songs warbled and 
wobbled by barely articulate singers !) 

If another Rheinberger series is contemplated, 
I suggest that the programmes be drawn from the 
| many admirable detached pieces, plus a few of the 
finest of the Sonata Fugues. Rheinberger wrote 
|nearly a hundred short pieces that are in organ 
music pretty much what the short pieces of 
Brahms and Schumann are in pianoforte music— 
indeed, in mood and idiom, they contain strong 
suggestions of the two pianoforte composers. The 
ignorance of the public—even of many organists— 
|concerning the organ repertory is so great that 
there is useful missionary work to be done here. 


performances : Among the letters I have received | As in the case of the Bach Cantatas, more fore- 
on the subject are several expressing regret that | thought seems to be necessary, and counsel should 
the hour chosen is one which rules out the largest | be taken with any one of the well-known excellent 
of all the classes of potential hearers—the church | organists who have practically the whole of Rhein- 
organists, choirs, and church folk generally. 





correspondent sends a copy of the reply he re- 
ceived from the B.B.C. on his writing to them 
about this. 

The main point of the answer was that an earlier 
hour would not be suitable because it is felt that 
listeners don’t want anything so serious during 
the afternoon. It seems to me that the public to 
whom these works appeal would be as ready to 
listen at 3.30 or 4.0 as at 6.15 p.m. ; and, similarly, 
the listeners who don’t want them at the earlier 
times won’t want them later. The case is clearly 
one where a special class of listener deserves 
consideration, especially as more and more church 
choirs are adding the Cantatas to their repertory. 
Why not later try a time on Sunday during the 
post-Church hours ? Or, if that is impracticable, 


One | berger’s large output at their fingers’ ends. 


Space having run out, I defer till next 
|month discussion of several points raised by 
| readers. I must, however, add a word of appre- 
ciation of two features that have given peculiar 
| pleasure to me and (I gather) to many others— 
the Bach Sonatas for flute and pianoforte, played 
by Joseph Slater and Gordon Bryan; and the 
first-rate string orchestra concert of Sunday, 
June 17, conducted by Julius Harrison. It was a 
happy thought in the latter to include both a 
| Handel Concerto Grosso and the splendid Intro- 
duction and Allegro of Elgar—the latter a work 
that (no less than the two Symphonies) surely 
shows Elgar to be in the line of the really big 
| composers. 
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Teachers’ Department 


THE SELF-EXPRESSION OF CHILDREN 
IN MUSIC 
II 
By R. H. Hutt 

In recent years the tendency in educational 
circles has been to exaggerate the significance of 
the advantages to be derived from musical 
appreciation. The consequence is that teachers 
have been led to expect magical results through 
extended appreciation courses when other means 
have failed. The subject is certainly important, 
but its limitations have to be recognised. We 
cannot settle the problem by indicating the satis- 
factory attendances at the Children’s Concerts at 
Westminster Central Hall. If I remember rightly, 
the advisability of some details in the methods of 
instruction employed there were rightly questioned 
in these columns some months ago. I do not want 
to revive that particular point, beyond suggest- 
ing that ‘ mass appreciation’ is open to obvious 
dangers, and the illustration of music by catch- 
phrases is one of them. 

On broader lines there are at least two well- 
defined points of view. The first is that children 
should be spoon-fed with the classics from their 
earliest years until they are old enough to receive 
undiluted nourishment. Alternatively, it is held 
that education in listening to music should be 
postponed until children have reached an age 
(some teachers say about fourteen) when they are 
able more fairly to grasp the nature of what they 
are asked to accept. My feeling is that one 
scheme to some extent implies the other. If 
children are introduced sensibly to good music at 
a fairly early age, the chances are that they will 
realise ‘the nature of what they are asked to 
accept’ when they reach adolescence. It seems 
a little absurd to expect older children to face the 
question without any preparation, as the second 
method seems to suggest. But this does not 
indicate that young children should have the 
classics administered to them in the fashion (to 
use a nursery simile) of a grey powder covered 


with jam. This expedient may work for a time, 
but when the jam is removed on the day of 
reckoning the dose becomes nauseous in the 


extreme. The point is that the process has to 
be gradual. There is no need whatever to expect 
a child to swallow a symphony at one gulp, and 
in any case he would probably refuse to. But it 
is most important that the music children do hear 
should be presented in its genuine form without 
being doctored. A judicious choice can make it 
attractive, and obviously the method would be 
progressive. 

Some psychologists may object that such an 
introduction would be too vigorous. Against this, 
however, I would urge that a child is less likely 
to react against musical education if aware of its 
true nature than if a process of deception is 
adopted. I have seen cases in which children 
have definitely abandoned musical interest at 
adolescence, without subsequently regaining it, as 
a result of having a ‘ soft ’’ course of appreciation. 
Theoretically, too, the principle is culpable in the 
extreme, and its pursuit is always attended with 
danger. 

Some practical examples may be of interest. 
‘A,’ a boy of fourteen, had had very little training 


XLM 


| 





in appreciation work before he was twelve. He 
then started a fairly normal course, which he 
followed with indifferent success for about eighteen 
months. Reaction became more marked, and at 
fourteen he had completely lost interest. Originally 
he had definite musical tendencies, and continued 
as an able pianist even after appreciation work 
failed to attract. He became definitely averse to 
classical music, with results that were apparently 
permanent. So far as I can gather, there was no 
fault in the training apart from the fact that it 
was delayed until too late. 

‘ B,’ the second case, was identical with ‘ A’ in 





age and sex, but his training in appreciation 
started much earlier—at eight years old. The 


case was normal and unexciting so far as progress 
was concerned. The boy was introduced gradually 
to the best music, and had covered considerable 
ground by the time he was fourteen. I understand 
that from fourteen to seventeen his taste for the 
classics was modified to some extent, but this may 
be considered as a natural part of development. 
He recovered at eighteen, and at the end of 
observation was progressing normally. 

As both cases concern older children, I consider 
that they show quite fairly the results of the two 
different methods. No illustrations can be re- 
garded as final, but these do at least support the 
argument I am trying to advance. 

In connection with temporary arrestment, there 
is an important point to be observed which is 
illustrated to some extent by the second case I 
have quoted. There is much truth in the saying 
that every child is a genius up to the age of ten, 
although the statement must be accepted with 
reservation. But it is often manifested by an 
amazing capacity for absorbing facts, and a 
phenomenal readiness to receive musical instruction 
may be regarded from the same angle. It is with 
the approach of adolescence that this brilliance is 
apt to wane, even to the extent of turning into 
lethargy. To the teacher this is most discouraging, 
and causes many to inquire whether their methods 
of musical education are at fault. The difficulty 
has to be met with means appropriate to the 
occasion, though in any case a relaxation of policy 
is probably indicated. One sees the problem in 
an acute form at public schools. An apathy to 
Bach is one of the most characteristic signs. But 
in the majority of cases the phase is transitory, 
and need not be viewed with grave concern. The 
danger is that teachers are apt to regard this 
indifference as idleness, and in urging the claims 
of good music inculcate a dislike of the classics 
which may become permanent. Only a keen 
discrimination will serve to discern what is the 
true condition of the pupil’s mental development 
at the moment. 

There is, on diffidence among 


the whole, a 


| teachers to allow a child to substitute one form of 


expression for another, and it must be confessed 
that this caution has much to commend it. It is 
not advisable for a pupil to change over from, let 
us say, pianoforte to violin without some very 
definite desire to do so, particularly since such an 
action may be calculated principally to avoid 
discipline which has become unwelcome. There 
are cases, however, in which such measures are 
not only desirable but essential. It is very 
difficult to discover accurately, when a child is 
young, in what direction his genuine inclinations 
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lie. It may well happen that he is definitely POINTS FROM LECTURES 


musical to the extent of being able to make some 
progress at the pianoforte, although the latter is 
not the instrument upon which he is designed | 
ultimately to express himself. The development | 
of a year or two may make a considerable difference | 
in general outlook and growth of fundamental 
ability. It is necessary, therefore, to be on the 
alert for any marked retardation of interest. If| 
the fault does not consist in wrong methods of | 
teaching, a change of expression may be salutary. | 
Obviously the 
some exactness before the actual step is taken, 


since the latter must be regulated by the degree of 


necessity for it. 
In the musical education of children one cannot 
remain insensible to the considerable change 


and kindergartens within the last few years. It 
means in result that, while certain modifications 
allow for the intelligent presentation of lessons 
together with more enlightened methods generally, 
there is on the other hand a tendency to laxness 
which is wrongly interpreted as allowing children 
more freedom. I mention this point because music 
teachers, occupying a subordinate position on the 
staff, often find that they are expected to co- 
operate in the details of the theories according to 
which the run. In some cases this 
arrangement may be satisfactory, but, unfor- 
tunately, a number of these theories are based | 
upon false psychology and, from a teacher’s point | 
are entirely without value. Where music | 
is concerned the attitude must be one of absolute 
independence. Interference from headquarters is 
quite inadmissible in connection with the teaching 
of the subject. This is hard counsel to those whose 
livelihood depends upon the caprice of a head 
mistress, or master, but any other arrangement 
quickly becomes intolerable. 

The question has arisen again and again in one 
context or another, but compromise, quite apart 
from loss of self-respect, can rarely, if ever, resolve 
the issue. The teaching profession has co-operated 
to some extent in dealing with the problem, but 
the importance of the matter is not lessened. 
Children are extraordinarily susceptible to influ- 
ence, and it may be readily imagined that if, 
musically, they have to submit to the theories of 
a non-musical faddist, their chances for normal 
development in the future are likely to be per- 
manently ruined. 

I would suggest that neither musical 
appreciation nor singing per se can be regarded 
as an entirely adequate medium of expression 
for children, although both form a necessary 
part of their education. An accurate sense 
of proportion is essential to the true estima- 
tion of the value of these subjects in teaching 
children, and since no two cases are alike the final 
responsibility must rest with the teacher. If 
control is to be absolute, the necessity for flexibility 
has also to be observed. Within the last generation 
there have been very definite improvements in the 
technique of music teaching. To enjoy the benefits 
which these modern explorations have made 
possible it should be the business of every teacher, 
not only to ensure an adequate technical ground- 
work for each pupil, but also to stimulate those 
imaginative gifts so indispensable to sound 
musicianship. 


school is 


otf view, 


position can be ascertained with | 


of | 


policy that has characterised so many day-schools | 


The attitude of the press to music was discussed 
by Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld, president of the Institute 
| of Journalists, during the British Music Industries 
Convention at Buxton. News is what the public 
| wants, and music is not always news. The press 
cannot possibly go on week after week giving 
little essays on music. If the public shows clearly 
| that it wants a page on music in the newspaper, 
then it will have it. 
| Despite all our speeding up of life, this was a 
| lazy age, said Mr. J. Raymond Tobin, speaking at 
the same Convention. Everything was carried to 
| the doors of the people, and the music trade had 
to follow suit and carry music to the people. In 
many outlying districts parents would not have 
their children travelling to the neighbouring town. 


|A crowd of teachers go on using the same old 
material. When the pupil arrives home with her 


“new piece’ it is discovered that her mother had 

|it before her. Much attractive music by our own 
younger men has been published with the intention 
of displacing the pseudo-classical material of 
third-rate Germans. 

‘A hopeless optimist,’ Sir Richard Terry styled 
himself when addressing the Dundee Rotary Club 
|}on the outlook for music. People asked what 
would happen to the orchestral players if concerts 
|didn’t pay. The real fact was that fine posts 
could be obtained in cinemas and restaurants, 
with salaries that were princely compared with 
[the old days. A player in a jazz band had 
ja much higher salary than the organist of 
|St. Paul’s Cathedral. A very important organ 
|post was being offered to musician after 
|musician, and refused. An objection raised 
by the pessimist was that, with all the 
mechanical music, people would not learn the 
pianoforte. He could only say to that, ‘ Thank 
God for it.’ The right people were keeping up 
instrumental practice, and children now were 
more efficiently taught. People in the past went 
| to concerts simply because it was the correct thing 
| to do, but now they were making their music in 
| their own way. 

‘How music can make or mar a picture’ was 
Mr. Edwin Evans's subject at a luncheon recently. 
Musical accompaniment of films was comparable 
to lighting in a theatre, which brought into 
prominence certain important events on the stage. 
It was because of its subtle quality that music in 
the cinema had never been esteemed at its true 
worth. Films should be given the music they 
deserved, and Mr. Evans added rather acidly, 
‘I leave you to imagine the kind of music some 
films deserve.’ 

Much of a lecture-recital entitled ‘ Six Centuries 
of Song ’ is bound to be so rapid in its review that 
|a lasting impression is unlikely. But when the 

lecturer is Mr. Rutland Boughton, something is 
|sure to remain. At Gloucester he said he had 
| little use for the modern music of such composers 
|as Stravinsky or Arthur Bliss. He thought the 
most musical section of the British public were 
the miners, because their occupation drove them 
back upon themselves. 

Schubert came into the course of the South-East 
London Recorded Music Society. Mr. Alec Robert- 
son addressed the members at Lewisham upon the 
‘ Keats of Music,’ whose lyric quality made him 
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so beloved of all men, no matter what their tastes 
may prove to be in other directions. The com- 
r’s genius for melody, dramatic expression, 
and lovely modulation had ample demonstration 
by gramophone records. J. G. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, 
each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents’ Column closes on the 14th of the month. 
We cannot undertake to reply by post. 


G. R. F. (Nigeria)—Your letter has interested us 
very much. You wish to spend your next leave, from 
September 1 to December 1, in hearing as much good 
music as possible, and you are doubtful as to London 
meeting with your requirements. Your last leave, 
spent in the capital, disappointed you because you 
heard only two works that were new to you (‘a ripping 
Symphony by Sibelius and a ripping String Quartet 
by Vaughan Williams’). You wonder whether you 
will have a better chance of a good musical time— 
(a) in the provinces, (6) on the Continent, or (c) by 
postponing your leave for a few months, or years. 
You wish to hear works that you have never heard 


before, by Vaughan Williams, Holst, Bax, Delius, 
Elgar, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Honegger, Kodaly, 
Bart6k, Sibelius, de Falla, Respighi, &c. There 
are many like you, but the conditions of 


musical life in London now make it impossible for 
concert managements to present a great deal of 
unfamiliar work. The two main hindrances are the 
cost of rehearsal and the indifference of the general 
public to new music. We do not think you will find 
the provinces more fruitful, because you will have to 
go from place to place in order to seize such oppor- 
tunities as present themselves of hearing an occasional 
unfamiliar work. 
fare better on the Continent, except perhaps at Vienna 
But at Vienna you would be unlikely to hear any works 
by Vaughan Williams, Bax, Holst, Delius, or Elgar 
On the whole, then, we advise you to come to London. 
You say you want ‘a musical adventure, not a forlorn 
hope.’ London does not promise much in the way of 
a musical adventure just now, but there is plenty to 
be heard so long as you do not demand red-hot novelties. 
And the ‘ Proms ’ will be in full swing when you arrive. 


ErzE.—(1.) Most men who sing alto are baritones 
or basses using what is called the falsetto voice. There 
are, however, a few altos who are, as you say, natural 
—that is to say, their voice has not ‘ broker’ in the 
ordinary way. Some excellent 


have apparently been tenors who have developed the | 


upper register in an unusual degree. In fact, it is 
sometimes difficult to say whether the singer of an alto 
part is a falsetto or a tenor. But the whole question 
is surrounded with difficulties, and we prefer not to 
dogmatise. (2.) It is difficult for us to recommend 
solos for you. As you live in London, your best plan 
would be to call at Novello’s and ask for suitable 
material for an alto soloist. (3.) We do not know the 
setting you refer to, so we can express no opinion on 
it. But you must not regard the fact of its having 
been sung by first-rate choirs as proof that it is first- 
rate music. (4.) The dropping of the organ for an 
occasional verse of a hymn is a means of obtaining 
variety and relief, and it is surely a natural course to 
sing the penultimate verse unaccompanied when the 
last verse is a loud one demanding organ. No doubt 
this is the reason why you invariably find this treatment 


given to the hymn you name. (5.) There is no 
profit in arguing over a matter of taste. You dislike 
the work you mention, and your friend likes it. As 


you suggest, you may be as great a lover of music as 


Witlaa 


And we doubt whether you would | 


altos we have heard | 


he. Go on having the courage of your opinions, and 
if you don’t like a thing say so boldly. (All the same, 
we agree with your friend.) 

J. O. A. (Nigeria)—(1.) London teaching institu- 
tions approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council 
are the R.A.M., R.C.M., Trinity College of Music, 
Incorporated London Academy of Music, G.S.M. 
This also answers your query as to the London College 
of Music. (2.) ‘ Choir Training,’ by Martin (Novello), 
and ‘ The Boy’s Voice,’ by Bates (Curwen). (3.) You 
ask whether it is ‘ advisable for a church organist to 
play dance music either in public or private.’ We 
ask, Why not? So long as it is good dance music, and 
he plays it well, nobody will be a penny the worse. 
| On the contrary, many organists would improve their 
playing (especially on the rhythmic side) by unbending 
occasionally over a good fox-trot. (4.) The Dominant 


(Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 
Square, E.C.4; 6d. monthly); Musical Opinion 
(Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 6d. 


monthly); Music and Letters (14, Burleigh Street, 
Strand, W.C.2, 5s. quarterly) ; Musical Courier (437, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 15 cents weekly). (5.) The 
Federation of Music Clubs, 11, Orsett Terrace, W.2. 
This organization will put you in touch with a club 
in the district you require. 

W.—(1.) The only work for pianoforte and organ 
that we know is Hollins’s ‘ Polonaise Brillante’; but 
we think it would be too difficult for your purpose 
Write to Novello’s for their catalogue of works for 
harmonium and pianoforte. The harmonium part 
could easily be adapted. (2.) An average church choir 
desirous of performing a Bach Cantata would do well 
| to choose ‘ God’s time is the best.’ There is more than 
| the usual amount of chorus work, and it is not unduly 
| difficult. Solos are for alto, tenor, and bass. It is 
published in Tonic Sol-fa. As the solo side of these 
| works often presents a problem, you had better write 
| to Novello’s for a few cantatas on approval, from which 
to choose. State your requirements as to degree of 
| difficulty, soloists, &c. 
| Sotto Voce.—You ask why it is that certain 
| diplomas are not recognised by the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council, and you wonder if the fact signifies 
that the diplomas in question are worthless. We 
| think you should ask the Council a question of this 
| sort, but as you have asked us, we can only say that 
| the diplomas you refer to are quite good so far as they 
| go, which, however, is not far enough for the require- 
|ments of good teaching. Non-recognition does not 
| necessarily mean that they are valueless. For example, 
|the Registration Council recognises the diploma of 

F.R.C.O., but not that of A.R.C.O. Yet the A.R.C.O 
|is far from being valueless. It does not, however, take 
the holder sufficiently far to indicate full qualification. 

W. H. S.—We prefer to make 
suggestions; the direction given, 
| very moderate,’ ought to be sufficient 





metronom 
The crotchets 
(For readers’ 
| benefit we say that the reference is to the tenor solo, 
|‘ Jesus Christ now is risen,’ in Bach’s Cantata, ‘ Hold 
in remembrance Jesus Christ.’) In florid solos of this 
|type clarity and rhythm matter far more than pace 
| Well-defined semiquaver passages at a moderate rate 
often sound quicker than they are actually, one reason 
no doubt being that they keep the hearer interested, 
whereas quick, smudgy passages don't. 

BEDFORD.— It is impossible for us to suggest a pro- 
gramme for performers of whose abilities we know 
nothing. Write to Messrs. Novello, Stainer & Bell, 
and the Oxford University Press for specimens of 
Schubert part-songs for various combinations of voices. 
Many of Schubert’s most popular songs can be had in 
cheap school editions from Messrs. Novello, as well as 
| from the Oxford University Press. Ask for specimens. 
These, with any good Schubert song album, will provide 
| you with all you need in these departments It is 
| difficult to suggest items for your little instrumental 
| force. Write to Novello’s for their special Schubert 
| list, and make a shot for yourself 


no 
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Em&.1e.—You ask for pianoforte pieces by Debussy, 
Satie, Scriabin, &c. We suggest the following: 
Debussy—any one of the Twelve Preludes (first set) ; 
Florent Schmitt-—‘ Sur le nom de Gabriel Fauré’ ; 
Scriabin—two may be suggested, one of his early 
period and one of the later works. For the first, one 
or two of the Six Preludes, Op. 13; for the second, 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth Sonata; Dukas—‘La 
plainte, au loin, du faune’; Malipiero—‘ A Claudio 
Debussy’; B. J. Dale—Sonata. E. F. 

J. S.—Debussy’s Arabesque in G is founded upon 
three-part form, the parts being as follows: Part lI, 
bars 5 to 37; part 2, bars 37 to 61; part 3, bars 62 
to the end. As general helps, compare 4 to 14 with 
62 to 71, and observe their respective positions in the 
construction; notice the rhythmic formation from 
15 to 28; the action of response between 5 and 28 ; 
the particular function of 28 to 37, and the repetition 
of the same at 100, &c. Be is 

D. B. J.—(1.) We do not know of ‘ a book on Theory 
that includes also Harmony, Counterpoint, &c.’ Try 
‘ Theory of Music,’ by O’Neill (Novello, 1s. 6d.) ; for the 
other subjects: ‘Harmony,’ Kitson (Oxford University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘ Counterpoint,’ Bridge (Novello, 3s.) ; 
and ‘ Applied Counterpoint,’ Kitson (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.). (2.) ‘ A History of Music,’ by Stanford and 
Forsyth (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). 

J. A. McF.—(1.) Handel’s ‘ Lord, remember David,’ 
is not from an oratorio; it is an adaptation of the 
song, ‘Rend’ il sereno al ciglio,’ from the opera 
*Sosarme.’ (2.) The Mozart phrase you quote is the 
commencement of the slow movement in Mozart’s 
Violin Sonata in F (K. 377). (3.) We can discover no 
pianoforte solo arrangement of the Adagio from 
Beethoven's Sextet (Op. 81). 

C, A. H.—We receive many inquiries such as yours, 
from people anxious to know of an organization which 
will give them concert engagements, but we can do no 
more than suggest that you try to get an audition 
with the B.B.C., or with a reliable London concert 
agent. But don’t expect too much; the market is 
badly overstocked. 

CLapton.—A good deal depends upon the pace of 
the song. Assuming it not too slow, we should take 
a half-breath after ‘ hard,’ and carry on the phrase to 
‘golden.’ This disregards the quaver rest marked by 
the composer—which we think is an improvement. 

A. E. D.—We have no knowledge as to which organ 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge (if any) will be 
falling vacant at the end of this year. Your only plan 
is to work away and keep your eye on the journals in 
which such vacancies are advertised. 

BM/VCHV.—The scheme you suggest for your 
seven-year-old pupil seems quite good. But of course 





Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on 

Saturday, July 21, at 2.30 p.m. 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 

Members and friends are cordially invited to 
attend the distribution of diplomas to successful 
candidates at the Fellowship, Associateship, and 
Choir-Training Examinations on Saturday, July 21, 
at 3 p.m. The President, Dr. W. G. Alcock, 
M.V.O., will deliver an address entitled, ‘The 


| Future of the Organ and its Players,’ and Mr. 


H. L. Balfour, Mus. Bac., will play upon the College 
organ the following pieces selected for the 
January Examinations, 1929: 
FELLOWSHIP 
Prelude and Fugue, C minor . J. S. Bach 
Novello, Book 7, p. 64; Augener, p. 168; Peters, Vol. II., No. 6. 
Larghetto from Quintet, Op. 108 ... ... Mozart 
Chorale Prelude, ‘St. Mary’ ... Charles Wood 
ASSOCIATESHIP 
Andante con moto, Sonata No. 5 ... 
First Movement, Sonata in C minor, 
No. 3, Op. 56 Guilmant 
No tickets required. There will be an informal 
conversazione immediately after the recital, to 
which members and friends are invited. Tea and 
coffee. H. A. Harpine, Hon. Secretary. 


Mendelssohn 


On the 12th and 19th of June a Choir Festival was 
held at Newcastle Cathedral. The choirs taking part, 
numbering nearly six hundred voices, were divided, 
one-half singing on each occasion. The music was 
chosen with a view to setting a standard for an ordinary 
parish church evensong—an excellent idea that 
deserves to be more generally adopted. The anthems 
were Gibbons’s ‘O Lord, increase my faith’ and 
Tomblings’s ‘Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life.’ 
For the Psalms and Canticles the pointing of ‘ The 
English Psalter’ was used, and we are interested to 
hear that it proved to be easily manageable, and met 
with general approval. Mr. William Ellis accom- 
panied and conducted, and Dr. J. E. Hutchinson 
played organ music before and after the service. 


Stocks has retired from Church 
He was a pupil 


Mr. William H. 
organ work after fifty years’ service. 


all depends on its use, and on the aptitude of the child ; of Hopkins at the Temple, and received his first 
and you must be prepared to modify it if necessary. appointment at the age of nineteen, when he became 


That is where the aptitude of the teacher comes in. 
E. A. R.—So far as we can ascertain, the only 


journal that inserts advertisements of cinema musicians’ 
Perhaps a reader | 
| His last post was at St. Margaret’s Episcopal Church, 


posts is the Kinematograph Weekly. 
can help ‘ E. A. R.’ by further information. 


Cre_t.—We have never heard that harp-playing has | 


a detrimental effect on a pianist’s fingers 


L.R.A.M.—The address of the Teachers’ Registration | 
Council is 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
E. P. R.—The publishers of James Lyon's Postlude | clergy, 


in E tell us that it is out of print. 


private organist to Sir Robert Menzies. He then 
spent many years as organist and music-master at 
Dulwich College, afterwards returning to Scotland in 
the capacity of private organist to Sir Neil Menzies. 


Newlands. Mr. Stocks has done valuable service in 
the Glasgow diocese, especially in connection with 
Choir Festivals. The close of his seven years’ work at 
St. Margaret’s was marked by presentations from 
vestry, choir, and congregation. 


Mr. William C. Webb has been appointed organ 





In our reply to ‘H. W.’ last month we stated that | 
his description of ‘a book about Bel Canto was too} professor at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
vague.’ Mr. John E. Campbell writes pointing out} U.S.A., and sails at the beginning of August. During 
that ‘H.W.’ probably means ‘ An Essay on the Bel| the past fifteen years Mr. Webb has done excellent and 
Canto,’ by Herman Klein, published by the Oxford | much-appreciated work at the Hampstead Garden 
University Press. | Suburb Free Church. He will be abie to continue his 

In our answer to ‘Pompa’ last month we gave the activities in this kind at Appleton, as he has been 
address of the Paris Conservatoire de Musique as Rue | appointed to the Methodist Episcopal Church in that 
du Faubourg-Poissoniére. Mr. Calvocoressi kindly | town. At the College he will have under his care two 
writes to say that this building was pulled down in large four-manual organs. Mr. Webb’s many friends 
1912 or thereabouts, and that the Paris Conservatoire | on this side will wish him all success in his new and 
is now in the Rue de Madrid, Paris, 8é¢me. | interesting sphere of work. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL 

Dr. Heathcote D. Statham, organist of St. Mary’s 
Church, Southampton, has been appointed organist of 
Norwich Cathedral. Dr. Statham began his musical 
career as a Choir boy at St. Michael’s Cullege, Tenbury, 
and later proceeded to Gresham’s School, where he 
studied under Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. From thence he 
went to Cambridge (scholarship at Caius College), and 
finally to the Royal College of Music, studying during 
this time with Stanford, Bridge, Parratt, and Charles 
Wood. Before going to Southampton he had held 
appointments at Calcutta Cathedral and at his old 





S. A, Chandler & Co., Lid., Southampton & Exeter. 


Photo by 
college, St. Michael’s, Tenbury. He took his A.R.C.O 
in 1920, his F.R.C.O. in 1921, and obtained his Mus. Doc 
degree at Cambridge in 1923. Dr. Statham’s pub- 
lished compositions include ‘The New Master’ (comix 
operetta for boys), Organ Rhapsody in C major, 
String Quartet, plantation songs arranged for sopranos 
and violins, and ‘Forty 16th-Century Rounds’ for 
schools. He has also transcribed from the original 
MSS., and published, fourteen antliwms and a Service 
in the Dorian Mode by Dr. John Blow 


The Triennial Festival of the Norwich Diocesan 
Church Choral Association took place at Norwich Cathe- 
dral on May 31, when a thousand singers, representing 
about twenty parish churches, took part. The 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung to 
Chambers in G; the anthem was Geoffrey Shaw’s 
‘Hail, Gladdening Light,’ and a selection from ‘ The 
Last Judgment ’ was also given. The singing reached 
a high standard. The organ accompaniments (supple- 
mented by brass and drums) were played by Mr. 
Maddern Williams, and Dr. Frank Bates corducted, 
this being his final duty before relinquishing his post. 
After the service the choirs gathered in the cloisters, 
and feeling references to Dr. Bates’s retirement were 
made by the Dean, and by the Doctor himself 


The organ at Great Meeting, Leicester, has been 


rebuilt. In connection with the re-opening, Dr. Gordon 
Slater, Dr. B. Burrows, and Dr. E. L. Lilley gave 
recitals. 


XLIM 


The organ at Gainsborough Bridge Primitive 
Methodist Church, Leytonstone, was re-opened on 
May 30, after complete renovation by the builders, 
Messrs. Spurden, Rutt. Dr. Harold Darke gave 
a recital, playing Thomas Adams’s Overture, Handel's 
B flat Concerto, Bach’s E flat Prelude, Wolstenholme’s 
Allegretto, Elgar’s ‘ Imperial March,’ &c. 


A new organ, built by Frederic Rothwell, has been 
installed in Kensington New Church (Pembridge 
Villas). The opening recitals were given by Mr. J. 
Holgate, who played Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor, Hollins’s Allegretto Grazioso and ‘ Morceau 
de Concert,’ Boéllmann’s Gothic Suite, &c. 


Mr. Allan Brown opened a new organ at Southfields 
Central Hall on May 3, playing Schumann’s Canon in 
B minor, Wolstenholme’s Finale in B flat, Bach's 
‘Great’ G minor Fugue, &c. The organ was built by 
Messrs. Spurden, Rutt, and is a three-manual of 
thirty-eight stops and eleven pistons. 


Astorga’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and Palestrina’s Mass, 
‘ Eterna Christi Munera,’ were sung at a recital by 
the Special Service Choir at Doncaster Parish Church. 
Mr. H. A. Bennet conducted, and also played organ 
solos by Strungk and Palestrina. 

We are glad to hear that Dr. Davan Wetton is 
making a good recovery from his recent serious illness. 
He asks us to express his thanks to the many friends 
who have sent messages and inquiries. 

Schubert’s ‘Song of Miriam’ and a selection from 
‘ The Creation ’ were sung recently at Bermuda Cathe- 
dral, conducted by Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe. 


The Dean and Chapter announce that the Charles 
Macpherson Memorial Fund now amounts to £2,065. 


Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull has resigned his position as a 
member of the Council of the Royal College of Organists. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ALBERT HALL ORGAN 

More journalistic nonsense has been written about 
the organ than about most instruments, but one hardly 
expects to meet with examples in a leading London 
daily paper. The Evening Standard of June 16 
contained an article, ‘ By a Special Correspondent,’ 
entitled, ‘In the Loft of the World’s Biggest Concert 
Organ ’—that of the Albert Hall—and contained a 
mass of puerility from which we quote : 

‘ The strings and woods and brasses seem afloat 

on an ocean of sound, rocking and swinging to a 

gentle swell or pitching and rolling in tempest 

If we are interested enough to wonder where this 

new enveloping sound comes from, all we can dis- 

cern is an array of tall pipes that might have been 

erected by a playful plumber.’ 


The organist’s hands ‘are sometimes on all four 
manuals at once.’ (The writer might have said 
‘always when a photograph is being taken’! We 


may have seen a picture of a player with both hands 
modestly on one manual, but if so, we have forgotten it.) 
We are told, too, that among the many harassing things 
the organist has to do is to decide ‘ whether the volume 
of strings needs assistance from the organ, or if the choir 
should be helped out with Vox Humana’! The choir 
that will be helped by the Vox Humana must be as 
nearly dumb as possible. As for the organ itself 
‘A musical instrument? Rather the organ is 
a musical engine—an engine that can growl, 
whistle, sing, hum, roar, shout, coo, or swear at 
the will of its master in the console. He, the god of 
the engine, can loose anti-cyclones from the musical 
Azores to sweep through the upper galleries, or 
send such sweet zephyrs of song sighing along 
the outer corridors that the waitresses in the tea- 
room drop adulterating tears into the milk-jugs.’ 
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The writer's confusion between cyclones and anti- 
cyclones may be forgiven, as he was obviously writing 
in a very much het-up state. But what is the Editor 
of the Evening Standard doing to admit such drivel 
as this? The journal has on its staff a recognised music 
critic (one who, we believe, was himself formerly an 
organist). Why not ask him to cast his expert eye 
over copy of this kind, and cut out the nonsense ? 
The remainder (if any) might be dull, but it would not 
be foolish. 


RECITALS 


Mr. E. Emlyn Davies, Westminster Congregational 
Church, S.W.—Trio-Sonata No. 1 and Fugue in 
G minor, Bach; Symphony, second movement, 


Kaikhosru Sorabji. 


Dr. Gordon Slater, St. Helen‘s, Gate Burton—Scherzo, | 


Bairstow ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach ; 


Alla sarabanda, Vaughan Williams ; 


Mr. H. Moreton, Plymouth Guildhall—Andante, 
Finale, and Fuga (Sonata No. 7) and Pastoral 
Sonata, Rheinberger; Final, Franck; ‘ Cloister 


Garth,’ Herbert Brewer ; Sonata No. 1, Borowsky ; 
Toccata-Prelude on ‘ Pange Lingua,’ Bairstow 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—‘ Gigue ’ 
Fugue, Bach; ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony; ‘ Old 
English Air’ (varied), Arne-Benedict , 
Wind ’ and ‘ The North Wind,’ Rowley. 

Mr. Bernard F. Page, Town Hall, Wellington, N.Z.— 
Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue in C, Bach ; 
No. 3, Ropariz; Improvisation-Caprice 
Jongen ; Priére in C sharp minor, Franck. 

Mr. Nicholas Choveaux, St. Agnes’s, Kennington Park 

Two Choral Preludes, Ambrose Porter ; 

pet Tunes and Air, Purcell; Allegretto grazioso, 
Frank Bridge ; Bridal March, Parry. 


No. 2, 


Mr. F. C. Welling, Christ Church, Ware—<Agitato and 
Cantilene, Rheinberger; Fantasy in D, Harvey 
Grace ; Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; March upon a 


Theme of Handel, Guilmant 

Mr. Stanley Blizard, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Beethoven, Merkel; Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor, Bach; 
John E. West. 

Dr. C. H. Moody, Ripon Cathedral—Choral No. 3, 
Franck ; Concerto No. 4, Handel; Evening Song, 
Bairstow ; Chorale Prelude, ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s 


desiring,’ Bach; Easter Melody, with Variations, | 
West. 
Mr. R. Richardson Jones, Peterborough Cathedral— 


Overture in D minor, Handel ; Psalm-Prelude No. 1, 
Howells ; Sonata No. 6, Rheinberger ; 
Preludes, Farrar 

Mr. Cecil Price, Parish Church, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Concerto in 
F, Handel ; Toccatina in E flat, F. H. Wood. 

Dr. H. G. Ley, St. Mary’s Parish Church, Slough 
Sonata No. 5, first movement, Bach; Allegretto 
(Sonata), Elgar; Prelude in D minor, Stanford 

Mr. Eric Brough, St. Mary-le-Bow—Choral No. 1, 
Franck ; Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Bach; 
Academic Festival Overture, Brahms-Lemare. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn ; ‘The Four Winds,’ Rowley ; Suite 
Gothique, Aoé//mann 

Mr. George Metzler, St 
and Fugue in C minor, Mendelssohn ; 
Rheinberger ; Grand Cheeur, Hollins. 


Stephen's Walbrook 
Sonata No. 6, 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Ernest A. Crisp, choirmaster and organist, Con- 
gregational Church, Anerley, S.E 

Mr. F. Vernon Curtis, choirmaster and organist, St 
Michael's, Paternoster Royal, E.C 

Mr. D. L. Hawkridge, choirmaster and organist, Parish 
Church, Ilford, Essex. 

Mr. H. Scott-Baker, organist, Christ Church, Woking. 

Mr. Arthur J. Ward, choirmaster and organist, St. 

Margaret’s Episcopal Church, Newlands, Glasgow. 


Carillon, Vierne. | 


‘The South | 


Meditation | 


Two Trum- | 


Song of Triumph, | 


Two Chorale | 


Prelude | 


‘which is a list of Gramophone Records. 





Letters to the Editor 


| 

| [We re-open this painful matter with reluctance, 
and only after due consideration. It .is clear that 
Mr. Scholes has a right to be heard concerning the 
charges brought against him, and also on three import- 
ant points in Dr. Eaglefield Hull’s letter in our June 
|number. Our columns are open to any reply Dr. Hull 
| may wish to make to Mr. Scholes’s letter; otherwise 
| the correspondence is closed.—EDIToR.} 

THE ETHICS OF BORROWING 

Str,—As I was the initiator of the correspondence 
upon ‘ The Ethics of Borrowing,’ and as that corre- 
| spondence appears now to be ending, I hope you will 
|accord me the usual courtesy of a few final remarks. 
With you I heartily welcome the fact that the six 
| months’ correspondence has brought from Dr. Hull an 
apology. But I feel that in that apology there is an 
omission which, when it is pointed out to Dr. Hull, 
he will wish to rectify. 

In your January issye Dr. Hull charged me with 
making a quotation from his preface in which I 
|‘ deliberately omitted a qualifying phrase.’ In your 
| February issue he said, ‘Mr. Scholes does not even 
| quote correctly.’ In your March issue he alluded to 
my ‘many inexactitudes, mauled quotations, mis- 
| spellings, and curious claims to Russian rights.’ He 
| has also charged me with a bad motive—that of having 
taken up the subject not as ‘ a matter of public interest 
but as one of ‘ private business.’ 
| I think that it can only be necessary for me to point 
out my right (certainly moral, and I think also legal) 
to a withdrawal of these statements for Dr. Hull to do 
|the proper thing. To the best of my knowledge | 
| have mot misquoted Dr. Hull to the extent of a letter 
| or a comma ; in quoting him I have been scrupulously 
accurate. There was no ‘ qualifying phrase’ in that 
passage for me to omit. If I have mis-spelled it has 
been inadvertently, and I have no knowledge of the 
fault. I have certainly never claimed ‘ Russian 
|rights’ in anything whatever. As for my motives 
I think that the course of the correspondence has 
sufficiently justified my action, and I must leave it to 
Dr. Hull to include, or not include, that detail in his 
withdrawal, as he may feel inclined. 

There are several points in Dr. Hull's letter that 
could be taken up, but I am sure we all wish to bury 
the subject as quickly and decently as possible, and 
| I will only allude to two or three which are so important 
that they clearly demand a word. 

(1.) Dr. Hull says: ‘ The allegation made against me 
of a “ violation of trust as a publisher’s reader ’’ is 
| entirely unjustified, for the MS. concerned is a transla- 
| tion of an already well-known published work—and 
| that, too, in Russia, where the European copyright 
| does not, unfortunately, yet obtain.’ This is really 
|serious. It implies an ignorance of the law of copy- 
| right most dangerous in the case of an author, trans- 
|lator, and editor so active and prolific as Dr. Hull 
| In his own interests he should be told that copyright 
subsists in a translation just as much as in an original 
| work, and that the fact that the work translated does 
| not itself enjoy copyright does not affect the existence 
|of copyright in the translation. To imagine an 
instance: I translate Moliére and Dr. Hull reprints my 
| translation; the fact that there is no copyright in 
| Moliére’s plays does not affect my enjoyment of copy- 
lright in my translations. This is an elementary 
| statement as to the law of copyright, but it seems to 
| be necessary to make it. As for the suggestion that 
| there is no ‘ violation of trust’ in a publisher’s reader 
taking matter from a mere translator . ! 

(2.) The allusion to Dr. Hull’s ‘ sources’ being 
‘ specified ’ in the list of books of reference in Appendix 
V. is inexplicable. Appendix V. is merely a ‘ List 
| of Musical Biographies and Studies in English ’—a guide 

to further reading, such as commonly appears at the 
|end of such books, and the sister to Appendix IV., 
It is to be 
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hoped that Dr. Hull will see this point, for if in any 
future editions he relies in any degree whatever upon a 
list of this sort as excusing him from formal acknow- 
ledgment he will not be accomplishing his desire to do 
the right thing. 

(3.) About those ‘ future editions.’ Nothing less than 
a careful study of Dr. Hull’s book by himself, from 
beginning to end, with a scrupulous identification of 
every quoted passage, will suffice. The instances of 
plagiarism that have been pointed out to him in your 
columns must not for a moment be thought to exhaust 
the complaint. So far as I know none of us have 
searched the book for quotations. Personally I have 
merely called attention to one or two that jumped to 
my eye as I turned over the pages. Many chapters 
in the book I have never read. Since your last issue 
appeared the well-known American critic, Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman (who does not seem to have seen the present 
correspondence), has published a very striking two- 
column article on Dr. Hull’s book in the New York 
Herald Tribune (Sunday, May 27), in which, under 
the title, ‘ How to write a Book about Music,’ he makes 
free use of the parallel column method to call attention 
to some of the borrowings. Only one of his examples 
duplicates any of those given in your pages, the others 
showing lengthy unacknowledged quotations from Mr. 
Paul Rosenfeld’s ‘ Musical Portraits’ and from Mr. 
Gilman’s own writings. But I think that Dr. Hull 
will realise that the examples any of us have quoted 
in your pages are no sufficient guide to him, since he 
has now, adopting the words of a previous author 
(with quotation marks, this time !), described his book 
as ‘a posy of flowers gathered from many gardens, 
and in which the compiler has contributed little more 
than the string which tied them together.’ He must 
then now tie Jots of labels on that string !—Yours, &c., 

Percy A. SCHOLEs. 

P.S.—I think I have seen announcements as to 
translations of the book to appear in various foreign 
languages. Naturally these should be held up until 
the complete revision is ready.—P. A. S. 


THE DESTINIES OF MUSIC 
S1r,—Although there is much that is probably true 
in Leonid Sabaneev’s forecast of the music of the 
future, there is also much that all hopeful, earnest, 
and determined devotees of the Divine Art must surely 
take exception to. And, generally, so pessimistic an 
outlook must not go unchallenged, if only for the 


fatal effect that, if taken seriously as gospel, it is} 


bound to have upon students and upon amateurs who 
look to the Musical Times for a lead in these matters. 
Probably it may be true that the idiom is exhausted, 
and that, like Greek sculpture, it has reached the acme 
of perfection, and that the limitations of the art have 
now been realised. Certainly, the modern methods of 
Cacophony and Atonality can only appeal to a vitiated 
taste. Modal methods do not always seem to suit 


Equal Temperament, and they have become a fetish | 
The introduction of all sorts | 


with some composers 
of instruments into the orchestra tends to muddiness 
and lack of clarity. Melody seems to have gone. All 
we get in a new work is a conglomeration of trivial 
themes of no character, beauty, or dynamic force, and, 
such as they are, they are buried like needles in a bundle 
of hay amongst orchestral muddiness or blared out by 
trumpets or trombones so that noisy confusion and 
not beauty of effect is the net result. 
course, exceptions. It might, I trust, be permitted to 
mention Elgar and Holst amongst English composers.) 

But with all this to depress us as regards the outlook 
there are healthy signs, surely. First, there is the 
revival of folk-song. There is the interest in Tudor 
music, and the intelligent and musicianly use of the 
Modes, which, if not overdone, increases our vocabulary. 
Bach still holds sway, and as long as that is the case 
there is little chance of a musical neurasthenia para- 
lysing either performers or their audiences. Broad- 
casting is popularising Beethoven and all the great 
masters. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ and, 

E 


(There are, of | 


in spite of all that the ultra-modernists may say or 
think, there are certain vital elements in some of the 
great compositions of the past which, like certain 
masterpieces in literature, will enable them to hold 
their own and force their way through the destructive 
criticisms and ever-changing fashions of modern 
innovators and of those who mistake originality for 
genius. 

But, as M. Sabaneev points out, we want more time 
for meditation. We want more detachment from the 
distractions of modern life. We want more sincerity 
and a deeper grasp and insight into the inner meaning 
of music. We want to remember and to get into our 
minds that Music means something, reveals something ; 
that it is not a mere performance, that it has a message. 
If it does not suggest an atmosphere or symbolise 
_——- it is a dead art—beautiful, perhaps, but 
only as a corpse may be beautiful. We must have 
reality and conviction so that every note shall tell.— 
| Yours, &c., CLauDE W. PARNELL. 
Ruardean, Glos. 





Sir,—M. Sabaneev, in his deeply enjoyable article 
last month, expresses the view that the change in the 
artistic organization, sinceits invasion by non-musicians, 
and the absence of love in the attitude towards music 
nowadays, are due to the hurried march of civilisation, 
which he terms ‘ vulgarisation’; yet he also thinks 
that music as a sphere of action is finished because of 
the advance of culture. Now, if civilisation and not 
culture (‘ the two concepts should be strictly differen- 
tiated’) is causing the destruction of music, as 
M. Sabaneev premises, how trace the seeds of decay in 
the musical growth to this same culture? Is it not 
rather that the trouble is only temporary, that the 
cult of aural discomforts is a sign of the times, the 
passing frenzy of a sick man which a friend forgives 
in the belief that mental clarity will return with health ? 
| Art, whether of light, sound, or form, cannot die. 
| It may wane temporarily for lack of fresh air, but it is 
| truth and is immortal. Why should the art of music 
| cease to be, simply because ours is an age of too-clever 

invention, a mass-production age, a ‘ progressive 

|thought’’ age? In the feverish speeding up of ideas 
| musicians and others in their world have been caught 
| up like bits of paper attracted to a fast-moving railway 
train—to their own destruction. Such exploitation of 
| art brings its own punishment ; the power of repose is 
| lost, exhaustion follows on the pursuit of mere ‘ interest- 
ingness,’ and in time the way will be ready for the 
expression of a wiser and better generation. The 
human ear craves beauty, not ‘stunts.’ True music, 
after all, partakes of the spirit, and its creation involves 
a lifting up of the mind and heart—not a rapid cal- 
culation of box-office returns ! 

As for novelty—the hope that ‘ from the malformed 
fruits on the tree of culture may spring the seeds of a 
new art ’—now who is crying for the moon? Appa- 
|rently those much-blamed innovators are seeking in 
good company! However, amidst so much falseness 
and uncertainty, small wonder if faith is shaken as 
well as ear-drums. Meantime we have Handel ‘in 
modern dress’ and the pure wells of centenary 
celebrations to draw upon. Between the past and the 
present, Heaven help us to foresee a brighter future |! 
—Yours, &c., F. A. GRIFFIN. 

Room Fa, Parliamentary Floor, 

House of Lords, S.W.1. 


DIPLOMAS 

Srr,—Recent issues of your journal have contained 
correspondence and editorial reference to examinations 
conducted by certain proprietary bodies. 

It is assumed by some people that the question of 
professional recognition depends upon such minor 
points of detail as the excellence of the syllabus or 
the academic distinction of the examiners. I submit 
that these points have no bearing on the subject, and 
only fog the main issue. The principle involved is 
one of ‘ responsibility.’ 
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If those who practise music as a profession constitute gramophone, and that I need no tuning-fork to tell 
a profession, then they have a duty to the public; and| me when a class is singing a song (as often happens) 
the profession cannot, as a profession, publicly recognise | a tone or more too low. 
or support any institution which is irresponsible. | But its discomforts are many. It happens that I 

Institutions so constituted that their income and | was brought up on the ordinary flat pitch, and therefore 
property may only be devoted to the furtherance of| at every concert where English concert pitch is used 
their aims and objects, such as Universities, chartered | I am constantly distressed because the music is being 
institutions, or institutions incorporated under licence | played a semitone too high. In reading a score I find 
of the Board of Trade for educational or artistic|}every instrument a transposing instrument. I am 
purposes, are responsible public bodies. Their first | struggling to learn the clarinet, and its natural diffi- 
duty is to the public, and this public responsibility | culties are increased by the fact that the note I get 
carries with it professional recognition. | for a certain finger-position is never the note I am told 

Institutions, societies, or companies registered as of| to expect. Worst of all is the almost hopeless difficulty 
limited or of unlimited liability are, from the public|I find in playing on any pianoforte that is not in the 
point of view, irresponsible. The first duty of their!‘ right’ pitch—+z.e., the pitch I was brought up on. 
directors is to their shareholders ; they are not amen-/ A constant effort of will is needed to keep my fingers 
able to public criticism, and cannot, therefore, receive | from slipping into the set of keys that give me the 





professional recognition or support. 

That is the principle involved, and it is a vital 
principle, which no profession can disregard without 
prejudicing its status. The public responsibilities of 
a profession form the foundation for all rules of pro- 
fessional etiquette. 

Those who practise music as a profession are either 
members of a great and learned profession, or they are 
engaged merely in a form of middle-class casual 
labour. 

If they are in the second category, then they have 
no public responsibilities and there is an end of the 
matter ; but, if they constitute a profession, then there 
is no alternative: the public responsibilities of their 


profession demand that they recognise only those | 


responsible institutions which are amenable to public 
criticism.—Yours, &c., F. Eames 
(Gen. Secretary, I.S.M.). 


LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL 
Str,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will be so 
kind as to put a note in the next edition of your paper 


asking readers who are subscribers to the London | 


Orphan School at Watford to be good enough to give 


their votes to Noel Howard Eldridge, age nine and a| 


half years, whose father, Lieut. Eldridge, was Director 


of Music of the Band of the Ist and 2nd Life Guards, | 


and who died recently at the early age of forty-two, 


from pneumonia, leaving a widow and twin children, | 


boy and girl. Lieut. Eldridge had done his best by 


insuring his life heavily, and from the result of such | 


insurance the widow draws /60 a year, but, including 
his pension of £45 and the children’s allowances of £32, 
her total income is only £137. 

Lieut. Eldridge was born in the Rifle Brigade, and 
enlisted in that regiment as a boy. His first appoint- 
ment as bandmaster was to the 2nd Battn. The Durham 
Light Infantry, and he remained with that regiment 
until specially selected for the Life Guards 

Efforts are being made to secure the election of both 
children to the School, where they will be assured of 
the education and start in life they would have had 
had their father lived, but it will be a very hard task, 
as, being twins, there are only three elections before 
they attain the age limit 

Votes will be gratefully received by me at the address 
below, or by Mrs. Eldridge, ‘ Melita,’ Westway, 
Harpenden, Herts 

ERNEST W. BirRT 
(Lieut.-Col, late The Durham Light Infantry). 
2, Evelyn Mansions, 
Queen's Club Gardens, W.14. 


ABSOLUTE PITCH 

S1r,—Will you allow me to plead the facts of geo- 
graphy in extenuation of my tardiness, and to join in 
the ‘ absolute pitch ’ discussion ? 

I am the unfortunate possessor of a sense of absolute 
pitch—although, strictly speaking, as one of your 
correspondents pointed out, it is not a sense but a 
special form of musical memory. It has, of course, its 
uses. In this country the two chief uses for me seem 
to be that I am an infallible speed indicator for a 


|sounds I want—and then it is all up with muscular 
| memory of the piece ! 

| Of course, it is only a piece of memory, so there is 
| hope that constant use of different pitches will obliterate 
| it—but I seem to have made little progress so far. I 
only wish I could remember other things as successfully | 
| —Yours, &c., W. E. Warp. 

| Achimota College, 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

| [Having willingly re-opened this correspondence for 
|the benefit of a distant reader, we close it again. 
| Incidentally we are interested to note that Mr. Ward’s 
experience bears out our view, expressed some months 
| ago, as to a sense of absolute pitch being very far from 
an unmixed blessing.—EDp1Tor.] 





PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. JOHN 
GRAHAM 
S1r,—May we beg the courtesy of your columns for 
}a notice of a testimonial to Mr. John Graham for 
| which the Stratford and East London Musical Festival 
has assumed responsibility ? 

Mr. Graham has announced his resignation as 
secretary of the Festival after serving since 1882, and 
his record of organizing fifty such festivals (including 
four at North London) must be unique. It may be 
| observed that Mr. Graham has passed his seventieth 
| birthday, and feels that he must now limit his activities. 
His special experience in competitive musical festivals 
|and as a journalist, and his active interest for many 
years in folk-song and dance, may be said without 
|exaggeration to have made his genial personality 
| known throughout the British Isles and beyond. An 
| appeal based merely on his work at Stratford, important 
as that work has been, would therefore hardly be 
adequate. 

The Stratford Festival considers that the occasion 
must be honoured in tangible form by a presentation 
and some celebration, and is taking steps accordingly. 
It invites the co-operation of all persons who wish to 
be associated in the matter. 

Any gifts from other bodies or persons will be acknow- 
ledged as such, and will be designated and applied as 
may be desired by the donors. 

Mr. H. A. Donald, of 57, Woodcote Road, Wanstead, 
London, E.11, has kindly undertaken the duties of 
hon. treasurer, and will be pleased to receive 
remittances at that address.—Yours, &c., 

C. ERNEST COWARD 
(Chairman of Committee). 


THE LARYNX AGAIN 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will permit me to 
answer my critics, though I find it very difficult to reply 
to people who have no constructive criticism to 
offer, and who merely tell methatlam wrong. They, in 
common with the rest of humanity, do not realise that 
it is the larynx which is the organ and not the voice. 

There can be only one right way of using this muscle, 
and in the right use of it lies the whole technique of 
singing—which ought to be as exact a technique as 
the training of the muscles of the fingers for either the 
pianoforte or violin. 
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The German Lieder singer to whom Mr. Field-Hyde 
refers certainly made no discovery, as there are 
thousands of people teaching the lowering of the larynx 
—though it is mostly called ‘opening the throat,’ 
which is, in effect, the same thing, as one cannot do 
the latter without having first done the former. As 
well tell anyone to open the mouth to whistle as to 
tell him to open the throat to sing, for it is a physio- 
logical impossibility, but the attempt to do so is 
fraught with most disastrous consequences. 

All this wordy warfare is utterly futile, as words, 
like figures, can apparently be made to prove anything. 
The only test of any value must be practical, and that 
test should be the effect of any method on very bad 
throats. I maintain, and am prepared to give proof 
of this, that the raising of the larynx—under expert 
guidance, be it well understood, for it is mot an easy 
matter to do it in the right way—will, without fail, and 
almost instantaneously, wipe out any form of throat 
trouble, even if it is chronic and of years’ standing. 

Let anyone who will, ask a throat specialist what is 
the condition of a singer’s throat who consults him for 
recurrent attacks of laryngitis, and he w : tell them 
that it is a stretched throat, and this condiuon is caused 
entirely by a dropped or lowered larynx. It is against 
Nature, and is the on/y cause of all the vocal defects 
which are causing such merciless criticism of the 
modern singer—who is not to blame in this matter, but 
who is the victim of unscientific methods.— Yours, &c., | 

7, Clifton Gardens, ETHEL AUBREY. 

Maida Vale, W.9. 














Sir,—I feel impelled to give my testimony to the 
efficacy of the raised larynx, as, seeing Mrs. Aubrey’s | 
letter in the Evening News some six months ago, in | 
reply to Sir Henry Wood's articles, I tried for myself, | 
simply on reading the letter, what raising the larynx | 
would do to remove a break which had persisted in | 
spite of the various methods I had tried during the} 
preceding five years. However, feeble as—obviously— | 
was my unaided effort without proper guidance, the | 
result was so amazing that I was determined to go| 
further into the matter; and after six months of 
concentrated study on these lines, I have proved | 
beyond question that it is the only right way to sing 
After but two weeks of careful practice, it removed | 
the break which had resisted the conscientious efforts | 
of two first-class singing masters. But, what is more | 
amazing still, having a naturally high coloratura 
soprano voice, I have now developed about half a 
dozen low, vibrant chest-notes which previously were 
entirely non-existent ! 

What I have said can, if challenged, be supported 
by various credible witnesses. 

Trusting you will find room in your columns for this 
unbiassed testimony.—Yours, &c., 

CYNTHIA BILTON 

‘ Alston,’ Queens Road, 

Teddington. 


RAWLE, | 
| 


S1r,—May one who has tested and proved Mrs. Ethel | 
Aubrey’s method of the high larynx in singing be 
allowed a short space? I write as one who, having | 
commenced vocal study with a voice of good quality 
and compass, was left, after having lessons with | 
various teachers who were advocates of the 


open | 
throat,’ practically voiceless and with a chronic bad | 
throat. | 
My attention was attracted by Mrs. Aubrey’s letters 
(which appeared in the Musical Times just over four | 
years ago), and I got into touch with her. The results | 
of my study with her are sufficiently remarkable to | 
afford convincing proof as to which method is the right | 
one. My throat was cured almost at once, and now, | 
after four years’ study, my voice is better than it ever 
was—in compass, quality, and flexibility. 
May I draw very special attention to the fact that 
I have worked hard for four years (and am not yet} 
finished), in view of the remark of your correspondent, 


|musicians when they appointed Dr. 


| up the music in English Cathedrals and parish churches. 


Mr. G. T. Pinches, who invites anyone ‘ to experiment 
with a high larynx’ and judge the result? And he 
calls it ‘an easy matter’! It is one of the most 
difficult things to do correctly ; and even were it easy, 
does Mr. Pinches imagine that anything can be done 
at a first attempt with results which are other than 
feeble ? One might as well put a violin into the hands 
of a beginner and expect him to p-oduce the tone of a 
Kreisler ! 

Mr. F. C. Field-Hyde deprecates ‘ direct manipula- 
tion’ of the larynx. It is just that which is needed. 
When people will realise that it is the instrument which 
must be trained, and not the voice, we may hope for 
singers whose technique shall be flawless.—Yours, &c., 

20, Hilda Road, S.W.9. NELLIE QUINT. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICA MUSICIANS’ ‘ FIELD 
DAY’ 

S1r,—May I be allowed the only means possible of 
catching the eye of musicians from distant parts of 
the Empire and from the United States of America 
who may be at present in this country ? 

A ‘ First Field Day for Music Educationists—British 
and American,’ will be held in London on Saturday, 
July 7, under the joint presidency of Sir Henry Hadow 
and of Dr. Walter Damrosch, of New York. It is to 
open at AZolian Hall, at 9.30 a.m., with a reception 
jointly by Sir Alexander Mackenzie (representing 
Britain) and Mrs. Francis Clark (representing America). 
Discussions on all branches of musical education from 
the elementary school to the University, will continue 
during the day, and in these many prominent British 
and American music educationists have promised to 
take part. The proceedings will close with a dinner, 
over which Sir Hugh Allen will preside, and at which 
Sir Landon Ronald will move a proposition that 
arrangements should be made for a joint British and 
American Conference (probably lasting a week, and 
possibly at Oxford or Cambridge or in Switzerland) 
in 1929. 

All musicians and educationists will be welcomed at 
any of the day’s proceedings, of which further 
particulars will be sent on application to myself.— 
Yours, &c., Percy A. SCHOLES 

121, Bedford Court Mansions, 

V.C.1 


NEW YORK BOY CHOIRS 


Sir,—I have been much interested in your corre- 


|spondents’ observations regarding the boy choirs of 


However, I fail to see why comparison of 
New York choirs should be made. I have no desire 
to add to the number of critics and judges. The 
purpose of this letter is to state that the authorities of 
St. Thomas’s Church, New York, did a splendid thing 
for Church music, boy voice-culture, and Church 
rertius Noble 
from York Minster to St. Thomas’s. As a man, com- 
poser of Church music, solo organist, accompanist, 
conductor, and choirmaster, he has been an enormous 
success. If there are others like him in England, 
there is plenty of room and demand for them in the 
1.S.A. The choir of St. Thomas’s, New York, is 
regarded as a model in this great country. I visit my 
native land, England, every year, and I have long ago 
come to the conclusion that there is need for waking 


New York. 


The word ‘ dead ’ describes much of it very fully. It 
is a dangerous characteristic of the rut that few of us 
know when we are in it. We have plenty of ‘ organ 
grinders’ in America. We need expert choirmasters 
and all-round musicians for our church posts.— 
Yours, &c., FRANK H. MATHER. 
Studio 609, Steinway Hall, 
New York, U.S.A. 
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A BEETHOVEN DISSONANCE 

Sir,—In the June number of the Musical Times, 
Mr. Felix White has called attention to a passage in 
the Rondo-Finale of Beethoven's Sonata in D, Op. 10, 
No. 3, instancing it as a clashing of tonic and dominant 
harmonies, such as is found in the first movement of 
the ‘Eroica’ Symphony 

Is it not also possible to regard the D and B flat of | 
the r.H. at the second bar of the quotation as a} 
somewhat bald and acid use of a thirteenth 


and | 
eleventh ? That is how I feel the passage.—Yours, &c., | 


E. T. SWEETING 
* Rydal,’ Lemsford Road, 
St. Albans 
WOBBLING B.B.C. SINGERS 


S1r,—I notice you have instituted a ‘ wireless column’ 
in the Musical Times. Iam writing to beg that therein 
you will from time to time, until the nuisance is abated, 
deal faithfully with that irritating and vicious habit of 
unceasing tremolo, so characteristic of the broadcast | 
singers of to-day, who make use of it from beginning 
to end of their turn, to the great exasperation of the 
more musicianly of their hearers 

I have written to the B.B.C. about it, who reply that | 
there is nothing more than the natural vibration of 
the singing voice, intensified by the mechanism of 
transmission and reception. This one cannot accept, | 
for there are rare and blessed occasions on which they 
send through a voice, usually a baritone, free from 
this blemish. 

This vice of unceasing tremolo, introduced by 
Continental singers, is spreading to our chorus singers ; | 
and, such is the power of pernicious example, will | 
doubtless soon infect our church choirs, unless vigorous 
measures are taken to check the disease 

Trusting you will bring your great influence to bear 
on the B.B.C. in the direction of purer vocalisation 
Yours, &c., E. A. SHAW 

Lulworth, Cheltenham 


‘THE NATURE OF HARMONY’ 


Srr,—I am afraid it is not Mr. J. Morrison who has 
read ‘ rather hurriedly,’ but Dr. Shirlaw who has written 
more hurriedly, although he has taken such a long time 
in replying to his critics. Most certainly 16: 19: 24 
and 6 : 7 : 9 are minor triads ; it would be as teasonable 
to deny that c-e on the pianoforte is not a major third, 
because the ratio is not precisely 4:5. However, I am 
not concerned with Dr. Shirlaw’s criticism of Mr 
Morrison. He has blundered much more seriously in 
his attempt to reply to me. 

Dr. Shirlaw commences this reply with a serious 
inaccuracy. He ‘ notices’ that I am ‘ quite unable to 
discover any resemblance between the proportions 
that respectively determine the major and minor 
harmonies.” What I am quite unable to discover is 
the relevancy of the figures employed by Dr. Shirlaw 
in his musical illustrations. The major common chord 
may be represented by whole numbers (4, 5, 6), and the 
minor common chord by fractions (}, }, 4) in reverse 
order ; in which case we have the relative vibration | 
figures. Or the major chord may be represented by 
fractions and the minor by whole numbers, in which | 
case we have the relative chord-lengths But to 
represent both chords by whole numbers, as Dr. 
Shirlaw does, is (to use his own expression) a childish 
game 

In ‘ The Nature of Harmony and Metre’ (p. 17 of 
Heathcote’s translation), Hauptmann says: ‘ The} 
minor triad thus being of passive nature, and having | 
its starting-point above (not tts most real starting-point, | 
yet that which is determined as unity) . The} 
italics are mine. Here we see the great theorist | 
enamoured of a will-o’-the-wisp, but declining to follow 
where it would lead him. Riemann went a step further, | 


and persuaded himself that a series of undertones | 


| existed in Nature; starting from C, this, of course, 


gave the common chord of F minor, and comparing 
it with the chord of C major, he called it the ‘ turn of 
harmony ’ (see his ‘ Harmony Simplified,’ English ed., 
p. 44). But even he did not venture to go the whole 
distance and call f-aD-c the chord of C minor. On 
the contrary, he was at great pains to explain why, in 
the ‘ underclang,’ the best note for doubling is the 
under fifth (sbid., p. 12). The mere appearance of this 
chord of six notes, as Dr. Shirlaw has written it (Musical 
Times, March, p. 211), ought to have warned him 
that he was on the wrong tack; the chord looks as 
though it were standing on its head. 

If one rejects the theory of the polarity of the two 
modes, where is the sense of beginning the minor ‘ at 
the wrong end’? If the minor mode has any origin 
in acoustics comparable to that of the major, such 
origin has yet to be discovered. Meanwhile we must 
rest content with the simple and obvious fact that it 
is produced by the transposition of the two thirds 
which go to make up the perfect fifth.—Yours, &« 

ARTHUR T. FROGGAT! 

5, Richmond Mansions, 

Denton Road, Twickenham. 


S1r,—Referring to Dr. Matthew Shirlaw’s letter on 
p. 535 of the June number, I feel that we must con- 
gratulate you on including the interesting series of 
articles, and Dr. Shirlaw on his able researches 

Whatever may be the scientific or esthetic value of 


| the problems concerned, no one can doubt Dr. Shirlaw’s 


eminent qualifications as a musician, historian, and 
philosopher, to be the expositor of such questions and 
the theory of their being. Dr. Froggatt also is cogent, 
with his questions as to the characteristics of the 
octave, and Mr. Morrison has some _ interesting 
questions on the pseudo-triads of the series 

I hope such problems may always continue to receive 
the hospitality of your valuable space. I think, how- 
ever, that we often increase their difficulty by restricting 
their statement to conventional terms of the practician 
Scientific theory (or philosophical truth) is no respecter 
of any particular aspect, and in this case, if we direct 
attention not so much to the objective notes as to the 
‘invariant’ factors of tonality, to wit, Intervals, we 
shall find that such problems as those of Dr. Shirlaw’s 
will be found to present a much simpler appearance 
In fact, the pattern of a tonal combination appears 
almost as a visual image. Now the pattern of a major 
triad can only reappear undistorted in one other form 
viz., the complete obverse, which is the minor triad 

An interval may be nothing objectively, but inside 
the ear it is a very real thing on the sensorium, some- 
thing that can be recognised and named, apart from 
any conventions 

Does not this fact suggest a particular course for our 
tonal investigations ?—Yours, &c., 

92, Cheriton Road, Joun L. Dunk 

Folkestone. 


THE SMALLEST FOUR-MANUAL ORGAN 
Srr,—As the designer, in 1908, of the concert-room 
organ at Trinity College of Music, I was interested in 
Mr. Thomas Curry’s appreciative letter in your June 
issue. I did my best with the somewhat limited cubi« 
space at my disposal by endeavouring to provide an 
organ the console of which should resemble that of a 


| big.church or town hall instrument, but with a refined 


chamber tone which should not interfere too seriously 


| with the lessons given in the other College teaching 


rooms. I rather prided myself on the success of the 
Double Dulciana, soft open 16-ft. common to both 
Great and Pedal claviers. For some time I hesitated 
upon the choice of a single reed stop for the Swell, but 
eventually decided in favour of an Oboe instead of a 
louder reed (Horn, or Cornopean) 

I well remember hearing Mr. E. H. Lemare’s recital, 
mentioned by your correspondent, as well as a wonder- 


fully fine extemporization given—after an organ exami- 
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nation at the College—by my lamented friend (and 
sometime pupil) ‘ Charlie’ Macpherson, of St. Paul’s. 
I confess, however, that I was less fortunate in the 
carrying out of a later design for a smal] three-manual 
students’ practice organ (with two on Swell, one on 
poth Great and Choir, and one on Pedal), which was 
erected in one of the larger class-rooms in the College 
by a rather matter-of-fact builder, who lacked the 
artistic vision and feeling of ‘Harrv’ Vincent, of 
Sunderland, who built the four-manual.—yYours, &c., 
C. W. PEARCE 
(Emeritus Director of Studies, Trin. Coll. Mus.). 


ONE-HANDED PIANISTS 

Sir,—Every experienced teacher will agree with 
Mr. Alec Rowley as to the need of catering for the 
unfortunate pianist deprived of the use of one arm 
Realising the neglect in this direction, some months 
ago Mr. F. Percival Driver and I started collaborating 
in a scheme of pianistic work for the left-hand alone, 
and in a lesser degree for the right hand alone, the 
latter being less liable to damage 

For the benefit of those seeking this particular class 
of teaching material it may not be inappropriate to 
give the information that a series of graded albums 
are now appearing (published by Messrs. Boosey), 
under the auspices of Mr. Driver and myself, entitled, 
Single-Handed Pieces and Studies.’—Yours, &c., 

GERTRUDE AZULAY. 
10, Buckland Crescent, N.W.3 


Improving the Classics '—Too late for our June 
number came a long letter from Mr. Clinton Gray- 
Fisk, to which we wrote an equally long reply. We 
regret that an unexpected call on our space at the last 
moment compels us to hold the correspondence over 

EDITOR. 


The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
thers 

Pianist (gentleman, moderate player) wishes to meet 
violinist for mutual practice. One evening weekly 

61, Dowanhill Road, Catford, S.E.6 

Violinist wishes to join quartet or trio for practice of 
chamber and other music. Or to meet pianist for 
mutual practice. Leytonstone and _ district 
W. H. B., c/o Musical Times 

Young lady pianist, attempting silver medal examina- 
tion, wishes to meet another for mutual help in ear- 
tests, &c. S.W. district.—O. K., c/o Musical Times 

Lady pianist and contralto vocalist wishes to meet 
soprano vocalist or lady violinist for mutual practice 
Mornings or afternoons. Harrow district.—E. C 
c/o Musical Times 

Piccolo player wishes to join amateur orchestra for 
practice.—-W. G. BerLLMAN, 67, Aston Street, 
Birmingham 

Pianist (moderate player, lover of Bach) wishes to 
meet other amateurs for study and enjoyment of 
that composer.—F. M. K., c/o Musical Times. 

lenor vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice.—Voca.ist, 441, Moseley Road, Birming- 
ham. 

Violinist available for practice 
Paddington district or near 
Times. 

Lady violinist and ‘cellist wish to meet good pianist 
for mutual practice of sonatas and trios. S.E 
district.—M. H. F., c/o Musical Times 

Pianist (gentleman), graduating for orchestral work, 
wishes to meet other instrumentalists, or would join 
trio, for mutual practice. Wimbledon.—F. T., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Lady vocalist (advanced) wishes to meet pianist (lady) 
for mutual practice of classical music. Evenings. 
N.W.6 district.—A. L., c/o Musical Times. 


music 
Musical 


of classical 
Arco, c/o 


Experienced amateur violinist wishes to join good 
orchestra, quartet, or trio. Southall or W. London 
district—E. S. C., 71, North Hyde Road, Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet vocalist or instru- 
mentalist for mutual practice. Hounslow district or 
near any District Railway station.—L. B. S., c/o 
Musical Times 


”. 


Sbarps and Flats 


‘Pavane pour nue infante (Debussy) .— 
Concert Programme 
Anything that I have done has been a matter of 


instinct and not study. To my knowledge, there has 
never been a great composer who did not study Men 
have become successful composers without inspiration, 
but never without study.—George Gershwin. 

What's the matter with inspiration, George? ... 
But otherwise you're right. If Schubert, after writing 
the immortal B minor Symphony, was going to study 
counterpoint, why shouldn't George Gershwin study 
counterpoint after writing the Rhapsody in Blue ? 
Musical Courier 

I’ve been singing syncopation for twenty-two years, 
and if 1’d been singing it for another ten years I'd be 
that much younger to-day Sophie Tucker 

I have finished at the Piccadilly Hotel, and am 
going on a tour of concert work. An artist cannot 
really give of his best when he realises that he has to 
convince the customers that his music is better than 
the steak and chips or the sweetbread or something in 
front of them.—De Groot 

Verse tragedy has gone. So, in another art, has 
oratorio And opera is going; since it drags out a 
precarious existence supported by the subsidies of 
wealthy people and imposed by them upon a suffering 
proletariat, which will probably begin the Social 
Revolution by burning down the opera houses.— 
Philip Guedalla . 

Many symphonies would be popular to-day if they 
had been left unfinished It was the finishing which 
finished them.—Clarence Lucas 


‘OYSTERS SING TOO MUCH’ 
Headline in Daily Paper 
Obviously to become oyster Pattis.— 
Punch 

Each item was interrupted very faithfully and very 
effectively.—Concert notice in local paper. 

The winners sang in a style different from any of 
the other choirs. They moulded the first phrase and 
it melted like water into the sand. They sang as 
though the music belonged to something—the Church 
One noted the absence of passion, and the presence of 


practising 


compassion Report of Competition Festival in 
Canadian paper 
The singing of the anthem was specially com- 


mendable, being punctuated with a never increasing 
Local paper 

How Samson can ‘fall for’ the synthetic Delilah 
that Saint-Saéns has drawn is inexplicable to me, 
except on the assumption that he is by nature such 
hyper-inflammable stuff that the Theatres Committee 
of the London County Council ought to see that there 
are no naked lights in the place on ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ nights.—Ernest Newman. 

I play the same pieces to-day that I played twenty 
years ago. They are as popular now as they were 
then ‘Madame Butterfly,’ ‘ Roses of Picardy,’ 
‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ The Lost Chord.’ I have played 
‘La Bohéme’ ten thousand times. I am superstitious 
about it, and play it first wherever I go; I wouldn't 
dare to vary the procedure.—De Groot. 


Cvesce ndo 
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Sirty Dears Ago 





From the Musical Times of July, 1868: 
| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—In consequence 
of the sudden withdrawal of all pecuniary aid 
from Her Majesty’s Government, it has been resolved 
by the Special Committee appointed at a General 
Meeting of the Directors, Subscribers and Professors 
of the Institution, on the 2nd of May, to make an 
APPEAL to the general public, with a view to raise an 
adequate fund for the future provision of the 
Institution. A SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
has therefore been opened at the LONDON AND 
COUNTY BANK, Hanover Square ; and the names of 
those who are willing to become contributors, either as 
Annual Subscribers or Donors, will be received and 
duly acknowledged by the Members of the Committee, 
as well as by the Secretary; by whom also copies of 
the Special Report, issued by the Committee, will be 
forwarded on application—By Order, 


C. A. Barry, 
Secretary to the Special Committee. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square. 


Tue result of the Annual Musical Examination of 
the Society of Arts, conducted by Mr. John Hullah, 
has just been made public. 77 certificates have been 
awarded, 21 of the first class, 26 of the second, and 30 
of the third class. There are also two prizes of £5 and 
£3 respectively, offered annually. Last year, both 
these prizes, as well as 10 out of the 12 first-class 
certificates, were taken by Tonic Sol-faists. This year 
again, both the prizemen, and 15 out of the 21 first- 
class certificates, come from the same ranks. We 
understand that the Sol-faists are now asking the 
Council of the Society of Arts to institute a higher 
examination, conducted in their own notation, 
grounding their appeal on the fact that for two years 
they have formed a majority of those who have 
received certificates. 

We understand that the Monster Tower Drums 
which were used at the Handel Festival this year were 
originally manufactured for the Great Handel Festival 
held in Westminster Abbey, a.p. 1784. They were 
called ‘‘ Tower ’’ drums owing to the fact that one of 
the heads was made from the skin of the celebrated 
lion known as the ‘ Monster Leo,’ which was exhibited 
at the menagerie kept at the Tower of London about 
that period—a circumstance now almost forgotten. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The students’ chamber concert on May 31 was 
unusually interesting. To begin with there was some 
excellent organ playing by Mr. Edward Power Biggs 
in the first movement of Widor’s Symphony No. 5, 
in F, Op. 42, and four young men gave a tasteful 
performance of the third movement of Debussy’s 
Quartet, Op. 10. It is always interesting to listen to 
new works, in spite of the many disappointments 
suffered in the process. Mr. Yelland Richards’s 
Fantasie-Sonata in D minor, with the composer at 
the pianoforte, is, however, far too long, and is handi- 
capped by the first of the four movements, marked 
lento tenebroso. The whole thing is too ambitious, 
and Mr. Richards may be reminded that a pint 
pot will never contain the contents of a quart. 
Montague Phillips, an old student, was represented by 
the Intermezzo (Allegretto grazioso) movement from his 
String Quartet in D. It is pleasant music, and was 
played in attractive style by four male students. 
Miss Molly Ivorson, who comes from South Africa, 
has a pretty voice and sings well. Both de Falla’s 
‘Nana’ and Delibes’s ‘ Les Filles de Cadiz ’ were given 
with point and a good deal of piquancy. 


The orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, 
June 12, was a great success. Sir Henry Wood 
conducted Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for strings, 
and I have heard many worse performances from 
well-known professional orchestras—indeed, without 
exaggeration, it has seldom been better played. The 
four young women, Misses Phyllis Macdonald, Adna 
Ryerson, Winifred Copperwheat, and Joan Mulholland 
—the solo quartet—may be congratulated on doing 
their part in first-rate fashion. Incidentally, on June 
28, these same four players brought to a successful 
conclusion a great and unique enterprise. During 
the last nine months they have played all of Haydn's 
String Quartets—eighty-three in number. It has 
been quite a remarkable adventure, and Mr. Lionel 
Tertis has every right to be proud of his pupils. To 
|go on with the tale of the concert, Mr. Eric Brough 
conducted his own Symphony in D minor. It is in 
one movement, and like most youthful efforts is dis- 
tinctly reminiscent, often of Elgar. Still Elgar is our 
greatest composer, and a good mentor. Mr. Brough 
shows promise, and when he has acquired the trick of 
knitting his efforts more closely, may be encouraged 
to try again. Of late the Academy has produced a 
good crop of men singers, to mention only Mr. Roy 
Henderson and Mr. Arthur Fear. Another may be 
added to the list. Mr. Edgar Elmes sang Hans 
Sachs’s Monologue most creditably, and it will be of 
interest to hear him in the opera during the New 
Scala Week, July 9-14. 

The three operas to be given are ‘Carmen’ on Monday 
and Friday, July 9 and 13, at 8 p.m.; ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ on Tuesday and Thursday, July 10 and 12, 
at 8.15 p.m., and a Saturday matinée, July 14, at 2.30 
p.m.; ‘The Mastersingers’ on Wednesday and Saturday, 
July 11 and 14, at 7 p.m. _ It is a happy idea to 
repeat ‘The Mastersingers,’ for its success last year was 
undoubted. Mr. Julius Harrison, who is in charge of 
the opera class, will conduct all the performances. 

Eolian Hall was full on Friday evening, June 15, 
when the Virtuoso String Quartet, assisted by Miss 
Harriet Cohen and Mr. E. A. Chapman, gave a concert, 
the proceeds of which were handed to the Students 
Aid Fund. J. B. McEwen’s Quartet in C minor was 
played for the first time. It is a musicianly and 
melodious work, most grateful to the ears, and, like 
everything this composer does, well put together 
There followed Arnold Bax’s Quintet in G minor, for 
pianoforte and strings, and York Bowen’s Quintet in 
C minor, for horn and strings. An all-British and an 
| all-Academy evening. 
| The annual dinner of the R.A.M. Club will take 
| place at the Trocadero Restaurant on Friday, July 20. 
| 








The reception by the R.A.M. Club on Saturday, June 
16, proved to be a most exciting evening. The guest 
| of honour, Ernst von Dohnanyi, brought with him his 
Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra (a hundred and ten 
| players), Dr. Franz von Szeklyhide (first tenor of the 
Royal Opera, Budapest), Emil Telmanyi (the violinist), 
| and Otto Berg (conductor of the Royal Opera, Budapest). 
| Needless to say Duke’s Hall was crammed to its 
utmost capacity. The programme of music is worth 
placing on record: Overture, ‘Leonora’ No. 3 
‘Ruralia Hungarica’ (Dohndnyi); Variations on a 
Nursery Song, with Dohnanyi at the pianoforte, 
conducted by Berg; and Rhapsody No. 1 (Liszt). So 
great was the enthusiasm that the ‘ Rakoczy’ March 
wads added as an encore. So much has already been 
written of the merits of this fine orchestra that there 
is no occasion to enter into details, but I should like to 
say that the ‘ Leonora’ was given a splendid perform- 
ance. Miss Katharine Goodson received the guests, in 
the absence of the President, Sir Henry Wood, who 
was on the Continent, and afterwards proposed a vote 
of thanks to Dohndnyi and his colleagues, which was 
seconded by Dr. McEwen, and_ enthusiastically 
supported by everybody present. The concert was a 
red-letter event in the annals of the Club. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Three departments of the work of the College have 
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If a young composer were to set his heart on masque 
| writing he could obtain very helpful suggestions from 
given a taste of their quality since the last issue of| Mr. Fairbairn, whose showmanship deserves much 
these notes. The dramatic class gave two per-| praise. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, again, could tell him all 
formances of Mrs. Madeleine Ryley’s romantic comedy, | he needs to know about ensemble, for the ensemble 
‘Mice and Men,’ with incidental music for small} was admirable. And if, having written his score, he 
orchestra specially written by Leonard Isaacs, a student were to look round for likely interpreters, the pro- 
of the College. The production was under the direction | gramme of the ‘ Hiawatha ’ production would suggest 
of Mr. Cairns James, and was highly successful. The the names of very able and intelligent exponents. 
operatic class, besides paying attention to répertoire | But the programme should not be trusted implicitly. 
work this term, has had ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Louise’ in - 





preparation. The first of these, compressed into three 
Acts, was given two performances last month, under 
the direction of Mr. T. C. Fairbairn, with a full orchestra 
conducted by Mr. H. Grunebaum, in the presence of 
large audiences. The orchestral classes have given 


three concerts, the most interesting, perhaps, being | 


that of the First Orchestra, when Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
Jubilee was celebrated by a performance of ‘On the 
Cliffs of Cornwall,’ from her opera, ‘ The Wreckers,’ 
and a rarely heard Symphony by Gustav Mahler, a 
composer whose music is not much known here, was 
also played. Of other events of the month a 
pianoforte recital by Mr. Arthur Alexander, a dis- 
tinguished member of the teaching staff, stands out 
as the conspicuous achievement of a fine artist ; anda 
Patron’s Fund Rehearsal devoted to performances by 
pupils of Mr. Tobias Matthay, in honour of his seven- 
tieth birthday, proved a fitting tribute to a master of 
his craft. 

The annual competition for open scholarships 
resulted in the following awards being made: Com- 
position—Helen S. Hunter (S. Shields) ; Pianoforte 
George M. Child (Birmingham), Irene Kohler (London), 
Flora A. H. Shaw (Belfast) ; Pauer Memorial Exhibi- 
tion—Margaret H. Watts (London); Singing 
beth Aveling (London), Eric T. Grant (Bottlesford, 


Wilts), Eleanor King-Turner (Fairford, Glos.), John | 


Lowther (Heywood, Lancs) ; Violin—Helen P. James 
(Great Malvern), Myer Phallis (Leeds), Annie Wain- 
wright (Leeds); Violoncello—James Whitehead 
(Rossendale, Lancs) ; Flute—John Francis (London) ; 
Hautboy—Arnold Fawcett (London). 

TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The rehearsals for the usual terminal invitation 
orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on July 7 are very 
promising, and among the interesting items to be 
played on the occasion is Saint-Saéns’s novel 

musical joke,’ ‘ Le carnaval des animaux.’ 

Within a fortnight of this concert a chamber music 
and choir concert will be given at Grotrian Hall, and 
the Offenbach opera, ‘Madame Favart,’ will be 
produced at the Scala Theatre 

Mr. E. Beck Slinn, a former scholar of the College, 
has been appointed Director of Music of the Peterhead 
area of the Aberdeenshire Education Authority. 


‘HIAWATHA’ AS A MASQUE 

It was not a ‘dramatic’ version of ‘ Hiawatha 
that Mr. Fairbairn produced at the Albert Hall, but a 
very picturesque masque, and in view of the present 
state of opera it may well be worth while for young 
composers with a taste for the stage to study the 
possibilities of a form which flourished in England 
more vigorously than elsewhere. Just now the music- 
drama of Wagner and Verdi has no imitators, for the 
simple reason that no sensible composer will dare to 
challenge those men on their own ground. Even 
Puccini after long devotion to romantic ideals turned 
to ‘ Turandot,’ in which the elements of opera are 
found side by side with the elements of the masque. 
Strauss’s ‘ Helen in Egypt’ is masque much more than 
opera. In the circumstances it may well be that the 
very successful production of ‘ Hiawatha ’ will lead to 
other experiments of a similar nature—Elgar’s 
‘ Caractacus ’ would be a capital subject—and perhaps 
a revival of some old masque would lead to the writing 
of new masques. 


Elisa- | 


It contained the name of Miss Miriam Licette, who was 
then singing Desdemona at Covent Garden. 

It was a good show to which the direct, fresh music 
of Coleridge-Taylor contributed its share. But the 
music we knew. What we did not all know, and the 
production demonstrated, was that there are legitimate 
uses for the Albert Hall. B.V 


H.M. ROYAL MARINES BAND, CHATHAM 


Under a recent regulation lowering the age of 
|retirement in the Royal Marines, Captain Charles 
| Hoby left the service on June 12, being promoted to 
the rank of Major. Under his conductorship the 
R.M. Band has done twenty years of excellent concert 
| work at Chatham. With the exception of one season 
| during the war, concerts have been given regularly 
|during every winter by the band in its orchestral 
| capacity, apart from its activities throughout the 
}country as a military wind band. (The forty to 
| forty-five players are what is known as ‘ double-handed 
musicians,’ that is, available either as orchestral or 
military band performers.) A list of the music per- 
formed during the twenty years covers a wide field. 
The Symphonies number forty—Beethoven (nine), 
Haydn (seven), Mozart (four), Tchaikovsky (three), 
Dvorak (three), Brahms (three), Franck, Borodin, 
Gade, Glazunov, Svensden, &c. 

The seventy Overtures include practically all the 
classical examples, with modern ones by Mackenzie, 
Goossens, Moussorgsky, Stanford, Berlioz, Brent-Smith, 


&c. The Suites number over a_ hundred, and 
range from Giles Farnaby to Elgar, Holst, and 
Quilter. The lists of light music show a quality too 


|rarely met with in this department of military band 
activities. British music is well represented in all 
departments. Clearly the musical public of the 
Chatham district owes much to Major Hoby, and it is 
to be hoped that his successor will continue a policy 
founded on such sound and catholic taste 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA SEASON 

The second ‘ Ring’ had some points of superiority 
over the first performance, notably in Madame Frida 
Leider’s Briinnhilde. Great taste and intelligence 
have gone to the making of this fine artist’s singing 
If only the gift of brains were more general among the 
stentors of the operatic stage! Madame Leider uses 
her voice for all it is ,.worth She knows what it can 
and can not do. She is scrupulous in avoiding anything 
unmusical. She never loses her head. Her voice is 
not felt to be one of the prodigies of Nature, but it is 
a beautiful instrument on which the owner has, by 
sheer taking of thought, learnt to play the greatest 
parts. Her Briinnhilde did not include the marvellous 
effects of Miss Austral’s triumphant resonance, but 
on the whole Madame Leider is the most acceptable 
Briinnhilde Covent Garden has known within normal 
memory. 

There was also a splendid Wotan in this ‘ Ring ’— 
Hans Nissen, who was no whit below the first Wotan, 
Rode. Nissen was also a very fine Sachs in ‘ Meister- 
singer ’—as near as may be an ideal Sachs, so warm and 
resonant was his tone, so genial his acting and appear- 


ance. The great tenor parts were all more weakly 
sustained. In the second ‘ Ring,’ Siegfried was shared 
between Lauritz Melchior and Rudolf Laubenthal. 


| The latter is a spritely and, indeed, rather jerky actor, 
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and a pretty competent but dry singer. The former 
has a surprisingly powerful but intractable voice. His 
more taurine utterances are simply not musical at all. 
Siegmund is his best part. He bellowed intolerably in 
the last Act of ‘ Siegfried.’ There was a new Swedish 
tenor, Carl Martin Oehmans, heard in the last per- 
formances of ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Meistersinger.’ His 
voice was useful rather than ingratiating. His singing 
lacked charm. The German season was distinguished 
by the new basses—Rode, Nissen, and Andresen are 
all names to remember. But the new 
Madame Elisabeth Ohms, was not first-rate; and 
Emil Schipper (Sachs, Wotan) seemed to have deteri- 
orated. The casting was uneven. 
wholly unexceptionable cast, although the 
were there for a wonderful ‘ Walkiire,’ if only they had 
all been heard on the same night (Leider, Lehmann, 
Olezewska, Melchior, Rode or Nissen, and 
or Helgers) 
THE FRENCH SEASON 

[Three French operas were sung: ‘Samson et 
Dalila,’ ‘ Carmen,’ and ‘ Louise.’ The artistic achieve- 
ment fell as sharply as the musical interest. ‘Samson’ 
was indifferently performed, in spite of 
Ansseau’s presence. The part of Samson 
heavy to show him at his best. There was a good new 
bass, Paul Payan. The Dalila, Madame Frozier-Marrot, 
was not a success. Judgment was suspended, in spite 
of some very cloudy and throaty singing, until we heard 
her in ‘ Carmen,’ for it is cruel to‘ down’ a singer on one 
performance at Covent Garden. After a clumsy and 
charmless ‘Carmen,’ however, it would have been 
unfair to the majority to encourage this singer’s sojourn 
umong us. Ansseau’s José saved the evening. This 
fine artist’s singing was as good as ever, and his acting 


was 


was improved No one need want a better José. His 
French was faultlessly clear—a pleasure to hear. His 
tone was brightly resonant, but not to excess. There 


vas no exaggeration, and still the whole performance 
was full of life and eagerness. This Belgian is the 
living exemplar of what a French tenor should be 
Payan also was first-rate as Zuniga Marcel Journet 
is past the right age for singing Escamillo. He spoilt 
the song in Act 2 by peppering aspirates. The Micaela, 
Miss Joy McArden, had a voice, but it was, on this 
first appearance, out of control. The conductor was 
Charles Lauwers, of Brussels. He did little to help 
bring a Mediterranean glow to our northern clime. A 
much better performance of ‘Carmen’ was given a 
night or two later, thanks to Madame Jane Bourguignon, 
an excellent little French contralto who has been 
remarked on for years for her excellent performances 
of the subsidiary aunts, chaperones, and waiting-maids 
in the repertory. Her Carmen was delightfully sung 
It was fresh and lively. Madame Bourguignon helped 
on her reputation that night 

* Louise,’ conducted by M. Lauwers, was found not to 
wear very well. The opera begins effectively, but the 
interest scatters amid the Parisian panorama ; and the 
climax when the two lovers kneel to chant their evening 
hymn to the Eiffel Tower is ridiculous. The perform- 
ance was quite good, with Journet as the father 
(imposing and human), Madame Bourguignon as the 
mother, and Franz Kaisin and Madame Guyla as the 
lovers. 

ITALIAN OPERAS 

The Italian season began with ‘ Madame Butterfly.’ 

Vincenzo Bellezza conducted with much vigour and 


dash, and the operatic temperature went up. There 
was, moreover, a very pleasing little new singer, 
Madame Rosetta Pampanini, as Cio-cio-san. She 


could sing, she could act (a little fussily, perhaps, but 
still prettily) ; she gave the languishing part a personal 
character. Madame Pampanini has, indeed, been one 
of the welcome new-comers of the season. Her voice 
is not marvellous, but is very adequate, and she uses it 
with real mastery. ‘A professional!’ we say, the 
moment she arrives on the scene ; and that is a pleasant 
change from the awkward amateurishness of so many 
would-be professionals. 


There was not one 
singers | 


Andresen | 


| pathetic Liu 


Fernand | 
too | 


Briinnhilde, | 


‘ Turandot ’ was again a handsome spectacle, what- 
ever we may have thought of it as an opera. Miss 
Eva Turner, formerly of the Carl Rosa and British 
National Companies, returned to her native land after 
some years of enriching foreign experiences, and 
triumphed in the difficult music of the Princess’s part 
Years ago we knew that Miss Turner had a huge voice, 
but the effect she made with it was always rather 
prosaic. ‘Turandot’ proved that, as a technician, 
she has entrenched herself impregnably. On 
trying high phrases of the Riddle Scene she let loose 
again and again a stream of tone brilliant as a trumpet s, 
without a tremor or a shade of uncertainty. It was 
marvellous singing ; an achievement comparable with 
the fiddling of a Heifetz. What else there is in the 
gallant little singer we shall have to wait and see. It 
may be that nothing else will suit her quite as well as 
the misanthropic Princess’s high and daring music 
but it is unlikely that in that part any soprano in the 
world can match her. Aroldo Lindi was the tenor, 
and Madame Pampanini sang very prettily as the 
The mandarins’ harlequinade at the 
beginning of Act 2 (a piece of sheer padding) was well 
done. 

The King and Queen were present at an inferior and 
noisy performance of ‘ Bohéme.’ Aureliano Pertile 
returned to the scene as Rodolfo. He has a tremendous 
tenor voice which, on this occasion, he used without 
any regard for discretion. On every possible oppor- 
tunity he came forward and let rip. We wonder at 
the possibilities of the human larynx, but are not 
charmed. Even on ‘ah’ Pertile manages to produce 
a biting, forward tone. Miss Margherita Sheridan sang 
pleasantly up to a point as Mimi, but her voice is not 
steady, she is a haphazard technician, and far from a 
great singer. In smaller parts Madame Carosio and 
Giovanni Inghilleri, a new baritone, did reasonably 
well, but the performance was noisy and the ensemble 
lacked give-and-take. 

Cavalleria Rusticana’ gave Miss Turner another 
and different chance. She expressed Santuzzas 
passion and ache with simplicity but with effect, and 
the strong stream of her vocal tone suited the musi 
Mr. Tom Burke sang the tenor part with less freedom 
than one could have wished. In‘ Pagliacci,’ Inghilleri 
brought the house down with the Prologue, Madame 
Pampanini was as clever in Nedda’s part as in every- 
thing else, and Pertile tore Canio’s jealousy to tatters 
in a singular but much-applauded performance. 

‘ Othello ’ was a performance with many weaknesses, 
but the acting of the Othello, Renato Zanelli, and in a 
measure his singing, were worthy of the occasion 
The new-comer was a lively personality. He made us 
aware of a drama; it was not a mere cantata in cos- 
tume. Against that it must be said that his singing 
was not of the wild forcefulness demanded by the musi 
Zanelli’s higher notes were not first-rate, and he did 
not grip us with the ‘ Ora e per sempre addio,’ which, 
for that matter, Bellezza took much too fast—not 
assat_ ritenuto, or even vritenuto at all Miss 
Miriam Licette looked the most graceful of Desde 
monas, and she sang sweetly in Act 4, but in most parts 
of the opera her tone was too thin and bloodless. 
Inghilleri was a commonplace Iago. Considering what 
a useful voice he has, it was surprising he failed to 
make anything of the drinking-song in Act 1. What 
a masterpiece the opera is! od 


the 


OPERA AT THE COURT THEATRE 

Mr. Johnstone-Douglas’s season of opera in English 
at the Court Theatre began with a revival of Mozart's 
* Cosi fan tutte,’ on the same lines as had pleased the 
public so much at the Kingsway Theatre last year 
Dr. Adrian Boult conducted, and the singers were the 
same—Miss Louise Trenton, Miss d’Orsay, Miss 
Chatterton, Mr. Sfeuart Wilson, Mr. Johnstone-Douglas, 
and Mr. Arthur Cranmer. The piece is captivating, the 
translation is adroit; the singers had improved on 
the polish of their Kingsway performance, although 
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the lovers did not quite match their ladies in gracefully | 


artificial style: 
His Don Alfonso could not be bettered. 
whole production was enjoyed. 


But the 


The best singing was Mr. Cranmer’s. | 


There were more loose ends in the Company’s triple | 


bill, presented a fortnight later. Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains’ is a piece 
of purely and deeply beautiful music; its hush and 
exalted serenity had charmed us before, and will again. 
but this was not quite the time or the place. 
piece not a fragment of some large scheme ?—a scene 
from a Bunyan masque? Whatever it is, it is not 
‘light opera.’ Manuel de Falla’s ‘Master Pedro’s 
Puppet-Show ’ is in a different way another wilful 
child of a fine musician’s fancy, that belongs to no 
category, and, what is more serious, refuses to fit into 
practical conditions. The piece is slight, yet the score 
a little masterpiece) is most elaborate. Success was 
achieved in the public eye by the puppets, at the 
Court production, but they were too grotesque for the 
sense of the piece. And the Showman’s Boy chanted 
his patter unintelligibly. ‘ The Faithful Sentinel ’ was 
an adaptation of the eighteen-year-old Schubert's 
one-Act ballad opera, ‘ Der vierjahrige Posten,’ in 
which Miss Dorothy Silk sang very prettily, but Miss 
Astra Desmond and Mr. Steuart Wilson thought to 
achieve a light style by keeping their mouths almost 
shut, with dull effect. The original author of the 
libretto, K6rner, was a juvenile poet who was. killed 
in the Napoleonic wars 
had been done by various eminent hands, the excessive 
references to the Deity might have been modified, for 
they are in bad taste in such a triviality as this. The 
genuine Schubert peeped out here and there, but the 
simplicity of the whole was such as to make one feel 
rather uncomfortable. ( 

MASEFIELD’S ‘ THE COMING OF CHRIST’ 

By DyNELEY HussEY 
Mr. John Masefield’s mystery play, ‘ The Coming of 


Is the | 


Since so much adaptation | 


became more lively, the same difficulty of hearing the 
words again militated against success. 

In this scene, too, Mr. Masefield was confronted with 
another problem. In the old mystery plays this would 
have been the occasion for much low fooling for the 
entertainment of the audience, whose tastes had to 
be allowed for, even if they were to be edified by the 
more serious part of the spectacle. Modern suscepti- 
bilities would hardly permit of anything more than 
the mildly amusing, and, even as it was, one hears that 
the anti-militarist sentiments (which were, indeed, 
countered with another point of view) expressed by 
one of the Shepherds gave offence in some quarters. 
At the end of the Shepherds’ scene there occurred the 
only really dramatic moment of the play, when an 
Angel suddenly appeared to announce the birth of 
Our Lord. The remainder of the play consisted of a 
procession of the Virgin and Child and the presentation 
of gifts by the Kings 

So it is to the spectacle and the music that we must 
turn to find the greatest merits of the performance, 
since the action was insufficiently interesting and the 
verse too often commonplace. The costumes, designed 
by Mr. Charles Ricketts, were worthy of the setting. 
They provided for the eye a continuous enjoyment 
by their individual beauty as well as by their collective 
effect against the grey background, when the ear was 
wearied of trying to catch the speakers’ words. The 
dignified gold dresses of the four Angels set off the 
white figure of the Anima Christi, to which Mr. Ricketts 
skilfully gave an added stature by the arrangement of 


drapery. The Kings were sumptuously clothed and 
well contrasted, and the final tableau was a most 
notable achievement in pictorial decoration. There 


| was no attempt to ape any particular style of the past, 


Christ,” which was produced in the nave of Canterbury | 


Cathedral on Whit-Monday, is a courageous attempt 
to revive an ancient form of dramatic entertainment. 


[The poet has taken the story of the Nativity and | 


preluded it with a scene in which the Spirit of Christ 
decides, in the full knowledge of what the action entails, 
to take on Manhood for the deliverance of mankind. 


This colloquy between the Spirit and the four Angels | 
| invoke the aid of the sister-muse, whose entry at once 


| raises the pitch of interest and emotion. 


is in conception a fine piece of imaginative work, even 
though one felt at times that the poet has not matched 


his idea in the execution, that is, in the language with | 


which he has clothed it. At the end of this long 
prologue, the Spirit and the four Angels retire through 
the door in the choir-screen, through which they had 
entered, while the Heavenly Host sing of the birth of 
spring and of a new era for mankind. 

Mr. Masefield is to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful manner in which he has made use of the stage 
afforded by the great flight of steps with three platforms 
or landings, which rises up to the Choir from the Nave. 
fhe screen made a superb background to the action, 


while the great arch in front of the steps, curving up | 


from two of the immense pillars which support the 
central tower, formed a dignified proscenium. The 
choir was placed above on the screen, from whose 
central door the heavenly characters entered, while 
the earthly characters came from the transepts. 


yet the whole was perfectly adapted to the Gothic 
setting and in the true tradition of the great masters 
The music composed by Mr. Gustav Holst was a no 
less successful adjunct to the play. Indeed I felt that 
had Mr. Masefield given the composer more oppor- 
tunities for music, the whole would have gained 
greatly thereby. It is just when words fail, whether 
from inaudibility or any other cause, that music can 
come to the rescue. Apart from a trumpet fanfare 
to announce the opening of the play, there is no music 
until the end of the long first scene. It is certainly 
difficult to see how, given the lay-out of this scene as 
it exists, music could have been introduced earlier. 
But I feel that the poet would have done well to 


When he wrote the music, Mr. Holst evidently took 
into consideration the conditions in which it was to 
be performed. He realised that any elaboration in 
the choral writing would be labour wasted, since it 
would only sound confused. For the most part he 


| has kept to a simple melodic line, sometimes supported 


| only with a sustained pedal-point on the organ. 


Even 
in the Antiphonal, the most extended and elaborate 
chorus in the work, he has made the parts march 


| note for note with one another, eschewing contrapuntal 


rhe first of these earthly characters are the three | 


Kings, made by the poet to represent worldly power, 
worldly riches, and worldly wisdom. They enter 
with their train of men-at-arms, and each has a long 
expository speech. It was here that one felt that the 
poet had not adequately solved the difficulties of the 
problem. The acoustics of the vast nave are not such 
as to make it easy for actors, however skilled, to be 
heard distinctly. The action of the scene was too 
static to hold the interest in long speeches, of which 
little could be understood. Yet, when in the subse- 


devices. The result was that the music sounded 
limpid and clear. This is only one instance of the 
composer’s uncanny instinct for making the best of 
any given combination of circumstances which may 
limit his mode of expression. 

Not less admirable and successful is the way in which 
he has contrasted the choruses of the Kings’ men with 
those of the Heavenly Host. Most composers with 
experience of how instruments sound in a cathedral 
would have avoided a pianoforte like the plague. One 
can imagine how dreadful the instrument would have 
sounded if used by a man less skilled. Mr. Holst 
employs it simply as a percussion mstrument, to 
provide a rhythmic accompaniment to the songs of the 
warriors. There is no ‘ pianistic’ writing or contra- 
puntal imitation of the voices. The result was 
astonishingly successful, both in itself and in the 
dramatic contrast which it made to the music of the 


quent scene of the three Shepherds, the dialogue | Heavenly Host 


Witaa 
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As often happens, the limitations which the com- | agreement, a just remuneration should be determined 
poser has observed have had the result of bringing | by a competent authority. 
out the best in him. The music is simple, and relies The subject of broadcasting aroused a considerable 
for its effect upon tunefulness. There are few of the amount of discussion, and the proposal was lost in 
rhythmic subtleties in which Mr. Holst has so often|the sub-committee; it was, however, brought up 
indulged, and such mannerisms as the use of long | again in the General Committee, and was finally 
passages of basso ostinato are conspicuously absent. included owing to the strong attitude that was taken 
He had relied on his melodic invention, and it has not} up by the British delegates, who emphasised the 
failed him. The tune called ‘ Hill Crest’ (a compli-| dangers that would result from the rejection of 
ment, I believe, to Mr. Masefield) deserves to take its|the proposal to insert a broadcasting clause. A 
place in the hymn-books. In general, the music is | consideration in the minds of the opposers was 
far warmer and more human in feeling, being almost| that in certain circumstances authors’ rights might 
devoid of far-fetched harmonies, than anything else | conflict with the public interest. Although no amend. 
Mr. Holst has written. |} ment to the Convention was actually made, owing to 
If, therefore, one came away from the performance! the strong opposition of those countries which were 
feeling that the poet had not altogether surmounted | against the insertion of anything in the nature of a 
the difficulties which faced him—and perhaps they compulsory licence, it appeared to be generally accepted 
are insurmountable—he had at least provided the} that there was an inherent right in the legislature of 
framework for an unusually impressive spectacle | each country to take measures to reconcile the exclusive 
accompanied by beautiful music in the true tradition | rights of an author with the public interest. It was 
of the English Church composers, one of whose most/| felt by many delegates that while it might not be a 
illustrious members, Orlando Gibbons, watched and | matter of public importance if any individual author 
listened impassively from above his tomb. | withheld the broadcasting rights of his works, anything 
|}in the nature of a general boycott by authors leagued 
| together might be opposed to public interest. 
THE ROME COPYRIGHT CONFERENCE : | The same debating considerations were brought 
CHIEF CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL | forward when proposals were being discussed relating 
CONVENTION | to performing rights. In most countries performing 
7 7 ’ | rights are looked after by one society for the purpose 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT |of collecting fees, and the methods of some of these 
The International Convention at Rome, for the} societies provoked a certain amount of criticism. It 
protection of literary and artistic works, was held from | was reported that difficulties had arisen owing to the 
May 7 till June 2 in the Palazzo Corsini. It was/| concentration of these performing rights in the hands 
attended by delegates and expert advisers from the | of individual bodies. Although the performing rights 
thirty-nine countries which already subscribed to the| of composers and authors were recognised, it was 
International Convention, from thirty countries non-| agreed that countries had the right to legislate in the 
subscribing, and from the League of Nations, the| public interest if they were of the opinion that the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, | exercise of rights given to authors in accordance with 
and the International Bureau for the Protection of|the Convention was being exercised contrary to the 
Literary and Artistic Works. There were fifty-five | public interest. There were two schools of thought 
sittings of the full Conference, Commission and sub-| One said that the existing system was satisfactory, 
committees, at which more than a hundred and fifty | and was disinclined to agree to anything that would 
proposals and amendments were discussed. |}savour of compulsory licence; on the other hand, 
Great Britain was represented by Sir Sidney|there were those who held that it was a question 
Chapman, chief Economic Adviser to the Government ; | for the individual nations to legislate as they saw fit 
Mr. W.S. Jarret, Comptroller of the Industrial Property | in regard to such rights. The latter party was opposed 
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Department ; and Mr. A. J. Martin, Assistant-Comp- 
troller of the Industrial Property Department. 

The principal subjects discussed were the protection 
of copyright, broadcasting, performing rights, works 
of art applied to industry, and what is called les droites 
morales, or the right of the author to prevent the 
mutilation of his work, or any action in connection 


|to anything that would limit the rights of individual 
countries. 

An amendment was made in the Articles relating 
to the reproduction of articles in the press. Under the 
| Berlin Convention, a newspaper article might be 
| reproduced by any newspaper unless reproduction was 
|expressly forbidden. In the new Convention this right 





with his work that might prejudice his reputation. | to reproduce articles, unless reproduction is forbidden, 

A new Article was agreed to embodying this prin- | is limited to articles on current, economic, political, or 
ciple, and placing the responsibility upon national | religious topics. 
governments to determine how that principle should | Considerable discussion arose in regard to Article 19 
be defended and exercised in various countries. jin relation to the mechanical means of reproducing 

Apart from minor alterations to the text of the Berlin | musical works, such as the gramophone and _ the 
Convention of 1908, several other new Articles have|pianola. Article 13 of the previous Convention 
been adopted and embodied in the Rome Convention. | stipulates that the authors of musical works have the 

The Rome Convention fixes the term of the protection | exclusive right to authorise (a) the adaptation of those 
for works of joint authorship as dating from the death | works to instruments for their mechanical reproduction, 
of the last survivor of the collaborators. This period | and (b) the public performance of such works by means 
is defined as being during the life of an author and|of such instruments. It further states that the 
fifty years after his death. It further stipulates that | reservations and conditions relative to the application 
where that period is not adopted the period shall be |of that Article shall be determined by the legislature 
determined by the country in which protection is/|of each country concerned, and any such reservations 
sought, and in any case cannot exceed the period fixed|and conditions should bé strictly limited to the 
in the country of the origin of the work. | countries in which they were imposed. 

An important new Article recognises that authors France had a proposal that would have abolished the 
have the exclusive right to authorise ‘the radio|right of each country to give a compulsory licence. 
diffusion ’ of their works. Such an Article has been | If that had been agreed to, it would have involved the 
made necessary owing to the fact that since the Berlin | repeal of Section 19 of the British Copyright Act, 1911 
Convention of 1908 wireless has created an entirely | Austria, on the other hand, proposed that a compulsory 
new intellectual and artistic medium. The new|licence should be enforced in every country. The 
Convention states that it is the duty of national | proposal of Austria was strongly resisted, and, as there 
legislatures of countries belonging to the Union to| was a sharp division of opinion, no alterations in the 
determine the conditions under which that right should | present Article were carried through, and the Articl 
be exercised. It suggests that, failing a friendly | remains unchanged. 
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The question of the amount of royalty to be paid 
on gramophone records in various countries naturally 
did not arise, as under the Article the matter was one 
for each individual country to decide. 

A slight amendment was made in Article 14, making 
it clear that copyright had to be given to cinematograph 
productions in all cases where the work was of an 
original character ; if not original in character it had 
to enjoy protection as a photographic work. 

An important Article was drawn up to make more 
effective the findings agreed to by the countries which 
subscribe to the Convention. At present the Conven- 
tion is weakened by the fact that a number of countries 
have elected to substitute certain provisions of the 
earlier Conventions. Under the new Convention, the 
countries now belonging to the Union will be able to 
maintain only the reservations which they have 
already made. New countries coming into the Union 
will be allowed to make only one reservation, namely, 
in regard to certain translation rights—a matter of 
comparatively minor importance. 

No new Articles were imposed which would involve 
the passing of any new British legislation. 

The alterations embodied in the Rome Convention 
are surprisingly small in view of the large number of 
proposals discussed at great length, and the fact that 
the previous Conference was so long ago as 1908, since 
when many important developments have taken place. 
The explanation is that no Article could be revised 
unless there was unanimity on the part of all the 
members. As a consequence, it was possible for one 
or two members to prevent a decision when all the rest 
were in agreement. Nevertheless, although no sensa- 
tional changes were made, much useful work was done, 
and the way was prepared for a bigger advance when 
the Convention next comes up for revision. 


London Concerts 


[The two concert notices following were inadvertently 
omitted last month. We insert them, however, for 
purposes of record.] 

B.B.C. NATIONAL SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The last concert of the season brought us, besides 
the delight of Paul Hermann’s urbane mastery in the 
Dvorak ’Cello Concerto, two novelties. Marcel Labey’s 
‘Overture for a Drama’ (unnamed) was played for 
the first time in England. This is well-made, con- 
scientious music, that swirls along in a hearty style, 


bringing whiffs of Wagner (it is no worse for that), | 


and showing no reason why it should stop here, there, 
or anywhere. The chief attractions were that it bore 
no resemblance to the smart chatter that too often 
passes for representative French music these days, 
that it was well orchestrated, had some moments of 
climactic interest, and proved that the composer knew 
the technique of his trade. 

The other novelty, Bloch’s 
impressed me very much. 
new work the season has brought forth—indeed, for 
me, the only one of any real significance. It has 
something of the stark strength of ‘ Jew Siiss.’ 


‘ Israel ’ 


stirs the mind and brings to the imagination old, 
unhappy, far-off things. His use of voices in the last 
movement is poignant. This striking pageant of 
Jewry has all the force of the Old Testament narratives. 
I listened to this concert from Sussex, and, as far as 
I was able to judge, the playing under Sir Henry Wood 
was uncommonly good. We must certainly hear the 
Bloch again. W. R.A. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


The concert on May 1 was broadcast from 5GB. I 
heard it in the hall. ‘Since Mendelssohn (in England, 


Symphony, | 
It is the most significant | 


Bloch | 
seems to have hewn out a technique of his own, choosing | 
his materials and building them up into a work that | 


| the first that ever burst into the key of C in the big 
| Schubert Symphony) no conductor can have striven 
| so hard to get what he wanted from the Philharmonic 
|orchestra. Even Mendelssohn, eighty-four years ago, 
couldn’t get the players to realise the greatness of that 
| giant-striding Finale. The Philharmonic men worked 
| hard, but rarely seemed to give Harty just what he 
|wanted. Did I spy strangers? Whatever the cause, 
| there was a lot of rough playing. The slow movement 
| was taken extremely slowly. It dragged, but all else 
| was happily, buoyantly conceived. The Finale, which 
is more exciting every time one hears it, had grip, and 
really grew. In ‘ Heldenleben,’ Harty was the hero, 
|and the players rose to something like his stature, 
| though some of the wood-wind work was not pretty. 
| Best played of all was the ‘ Royal Hunt and Storm,’ 
| from Berlioz’s ‘ The Trojans.’ (When shall we hear this 
| opera in a Covent Garden season ?) Here Harty was 
very happy, and the orchestra nearly enjoyed itself too. 
W. R. A. 





BUDAPEST PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
| Dohndnyi is so well-liked in this country that his 
| presence as conductor was sufficient to ensure a cordial 
| welcome for the visitors (Queen’s Hall, June 15 and 17). 
But the playing was such as to make the orchestra at 
once highly esteemed on its own account. The pick 
of the force was, perhaps, in the wind department, 
especially the wood; more delightful playing than 
that of the latter is rarely heard. The strings seemed 
lacking in power for so large a force—the band num- 
bered a hundred and ten. The proportion of double- 
basses (eight) seemed hardly adequate at times. 

The unanimity and finish all round was of the 
excellence that Londoners have almost ceased to know, 
and which will be theirs once more only when London 
has at least one orchestra rehearsing assiduously and 
concertising regularly under one conductor. These 
Budapest players had none of the somewhat aggressive 
discipline of our recent visitors from Berlin ; but there 
was a very likeable absence of display for its own 
sake, and a consistent refinement and musicality that 
was a relief in the midst of so much nowadays that is 
|sketchy and ‘near enough.’ True, it left us with a 
| feeling that we had been defrauded of something ; we 
| had a right to look for at least a touch of the abandon 
|associated with Hungarian music. (Perhaps their 
|national anthem played at the outset ought to have 
| warned us; poor in melody and rhythm, and feebly 
| harmonized, it must surely be among the world’s worst.) 
Dohnanyi's ‘ Ruralia Hungarica ’ is an attractive Suite 
ithat might have reference to almost any country 
and we all felt at home with it, especially in the final 
movement, which was based on a Hungarian tune 
|almost note for note like our own ‘ Keel Row.’ The 
| Suite was beautifully played, as was also Liszt’s ‘ Les 
| Préludes.’ In Brahms’s first Symphony the quality 
of finish was too evident. It was Brahms with the 
roughnesses ironed out. Can a performance of the 
C minor Symphony be quite right if it leaves us with 
an impression of Brahms as an urbane, delightful 
fellow ? The real Brahms is shown by something 
midway between this finished, ‘ musical ’ interpretation 
and the underlined, purple-patchy methods adopted 
by some recent conductors from Germany. In 
Mozart’s G major Concerto Dohnanyi was both delight- 
ful pianist and unobtrusive conductor. There were 
| very few anxious moments, but despite the absence 
| of fuss a touch of the ‘ stunt’ was inescapable. We 
|saw nothing in the experiment to justify a return to 
| the old method of conducting from the keyboard—a 
|method which after all belonged to the days when 
| conducting, as a fine art, was non-existent. For the 
| second concert the hall was sold out, and enthusiasm 
was evoked by a programme consisting of Elgar's 
* Cockaigne,’ Bart6k’s ‘Deux Images,’ the ‘ Eroica,’ 
j}and the conductor’s own Violin Concerto (soloist, 
Emil Telmdanyi). H. G. 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON 

It would be unfair to say that Mr. Ernest Hutcheson’s 
playing is ‘ academic,’ for he obviously understands 
problems of interpretation almost as thoroughly as he 
understands problems of technique. Yet he seemed 
to excel as a pianist rather than as an interpreter of 
the classics at Wigmore Hall (on June 12), not because 
of any error or weakness of his reading, but because 
of the great care and distinction of his tone-production. 
We all felt as if we were assisting at a demonstration 
on pianoforte tone applied to the music of the great 
masters. This is not, perhaps, the greatest pleasure 
music can give—but it was unalloyed ; the high stan- 
dard was maintained from first to last, and one felt 
grateful to Mr. Hutcheson for never arousing expecta- 
tions which were not fulfilled. B.V 


KOCHANSKI 

[he playing of M. Kochanski at Wigmore Hall on 
June 12 was curiously uneven There were moments 
when the brilliance of his tone and the polished ease 
of his performance equalled Jacques Thibaud’s. And 
there were also moments when imperfect intonation 
and unsteady rhythm pulled down the standard very 
considerably. Of course, slight errors of intonation 


can be ascribed to a number of causes not always | 
controllable by the player. But I can find no ex- 
planation for the rhythmic vagaries of the Bach 


Adagio, where there seemed to be two distinct ideas of 
tempo 
the groups of triplets. This can only mean that 
M. Kochanski is not at ease in the serene atmosphere 
of Bach. And undoubtedly his most notable per- 
formance was in Stravinsky’s ‘ Suite on Themes of 
Pergolesi,’ which differs from Bach as a child’s toy 
ship differs from a full-rigged ship. In this one could 
admire without reserve both technique and _ inter- 
pretation. F. B. 


KREISLER 
Kreisler filled the Albert Hall on June 10—some- 
thing of an achievement which shows that his fame in 
London has reached the zenith. But his playing, 
matchless in quality of tone and general finish, deserved 
no less. I am not so sure about the programme, which, 
apart from the usual Kreisleriana, was open to objection 
on one or two points. The Concertos of Bach do not 
show Kreisler at his finest, and the Fantasie of 
Schumann did full justice neither to the talents of 
the performer nor to the genius of the composer. But 
possibly most people cared more for the performer than 
for the musik In any case, the concluding group of 

short pieces—arrangements by Kreisler and by others 


gave us our fill of those sweet and charming trifles | 


in the playing of which the Viennese violinist excels. 
B. V. 
MISS PATTIE UPTON 

Miss Pattie Upton has not yet acquired the technique 
or the style expected in a public performer. But there 
was evidence of taste in the choice of programme 
she played at A2olian Hall, and also of a certain natural 
ability, which, properly guided, might in time lead 
Miss Upton to the goal. There are many schools and 
systems by which one can learn the secrets of violin 
technique—all of them efficient in their way. The 
player, however, should attempt to discover the one | 
most suited to his temperament and physical aptitude. 
I had the impression—perhaps a mistaken one—that | 
Miss Upton had worked on the wrong lines. Some} 
features of her performances were palpably erroneous. | 
fairly 


But now and again her success in tackling 
difficult passages was surprising B.V 
SYDNEY BOWMAN 


Excessive vibrato is so common a fault amongst the 
young violinists of the present day that one wonders | 
whether the popularity of the jazz band—where the | 


one applicable to the long notes, the other to | 


| by the choir. 


|‘ Jesu, meine Freude,’ before the Motet. 


| greater the wobble the warmer is the applause—has 
}not something to do with this distressing habit 
| Mr. Sydney Bowman’s performances at Wigmore Hall 
would have been interesting enough but for the 
| ‘ wobble,’ which cheapened the austere beauty of Bach's 
Concerto in E and made Chausson’s sentimentality 
into absolute bathos. The remedy is in the player's 
own hands. The determination to avoid ‘ jazzy 
effects, and a course of Bach’s Sonatas varied by a little 
Tartini and Veracini, would make all the difference to 
Mr. Bowman’s style B. \ 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


The English Singers, having been busy for a jong 
time with a round of calls in the New World, looked in 
at the West End for an evening on June 13, and as 
usual made themselves at home They were very 
welcome. The June musical season, as dull and drab 
| as the countryside is fresh and green, needs a freshener 
of this kind—interesting and rare music intelligently 
performed by people of wit and good sense. The 
| recital was not only delightful but reassuring ; popular 
success in many places has not had any ill effect upon 
the artists, who are as alert and as ready to take up a 
point of style asever. They gave Ballets, Madrigals, 
Fancies, Motets, Crves of London, and folk-song 
arrangements, including two new ones by Dr. Vaughan 


| Williams, ‘ The Lawyer’ and ‘ An acre of land.’ They 
are soon going to America again. » + 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY 

The most interesting thing in the programme of the 
Oriana Madrigal Society’s summer concert at A®olian 
Hall on June 11 was Jannequin’s ‘La Bataille de 
Marignan.’ This is one of the earliest of the long line 
| of descriptive pieces, on which composers have lavished 
|every ingenuity in the attempt to make music sound 
like something else. However strongly theorists may 
condemn these imitations on #sthetic grounds, we may 
be sure that they will never deter the Beethovens 
| from depicting brooks and nightingales or the Strausses 
|from putting into musical notation the bleating of 
|sheep. Jannequin’s ‘ Battle’ is certainly no better 
| as music than the many other compositions of its kind 
| The episodes follow one another without any sign of 
an attempt to weld them into a coherent musical 
structure. But it has a pleasant freshness which it 
| has managed to carry down from the days when this 
| kind of thing was really new, and it was sung with such 
spirit that all the sounds of battle were very faithfully 
presented D.H 


CANTATA CLUB 
The season ended at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on June 19, with a scheme that had the Motet, ‘ Jesu, 
Joy and Treasure,’ as its central point, preceded and 
followed by various treatments of Chorales, Organ 
Preludes on the melody leading into the Chorale sung 
Mr. Stanley Roper conducted the Bach 
Cantata Choir in an admirable performance of the 
Motet, and Dr. Alcock did fine work at the organ, both 
in the Chorale Preludes and in an improvisation on 
The attend- 
ance once more showed that there is a large p@blic 
appreciative of these meetings, where may be heard, 
under ideal conditions, first-rate performances of 
Bach at his most intimate H.G 


BACH 


The Society of Women Composers will celebrate its 


| sixteenth birthday this month with a competition for 
| the Cobbett Medal for Quartet playing by the Chamber 


Music Section (July 4) and a performance of new 
chamber works by women composers (July 7). 
Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 
74, Grosvenor Street, W.1 
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Music in the Provinces | 

BiRMINGHAM.—The Festival of the Worcestershire | 
Association of Musical Societies, held on May 17-19, | 
was a success on the artistic side, but failed as a public | 
attraction, probably because it was held at Birmingham, | 
where it did not rank as a recognised institution in the | 
eyes of the musical populace. It did not lack local | 
connections, for among the assisting bodies were the | 
city’s B.B.C. Orchestra, the Birmingham Festival | 
Choral Society, the City of Birmingham Choir, and the 
Birmingham branch of the B.M.S. The choral works 
and their conductors were ‘ The Revenge ’ (Mr. Stephen 
S. Moore), ‘ Hiawatha’ (Mr. Joseph Lewis), Mozart's | 
‘Requiem’ (Mr. Harold Gray), ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius ’ (Dr. Adrian Boult), ‘ The Messiah’ (Sir Hugh 
Allen), and‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’ (Dr. Boult). Mr. Julius | 
Harrison conducted his ‘Worcestershire Suite’ and | 
Schubert’s fourth Symphony, and the rest of the} 
programme of music was full of good things, with first- | 
rate artists to take part in them. There was no good 
reason for the public indifference to this brave and | 
well-planned enterprise | 

BristoL.—The programme given by the University | 
of Bristol Men’s Choir on May 24 was as usual well | 
varied and select. The choir, under Mr. Arthur S. | 
Warrell, sang in Grieg’s ‘Landerkennung,’ Vaughan | 
Williams's Five Mystical Songs (with Mr. Emlyn Davies | 
as baritone soloist), Holst’s ‘Hymns from the Rig Veda,’ 
Dunhill’s ‘ Pilgrim Song,’ Bantock’s ‘ Lock the door, | 
Lariston,’ with shanties, ‘spirituals,’ traditional, and | 
folk-songs. Among the orchestral works was Cyril} 
Rootham’s Miniature Suite for pianoforte (Mr. M. H. | 
Salter) and strings. 

CAMBRIDGE.—An excellent musical entertainment | 
was given at the Guildhall on the Friday evening of | 
May week by the University Musical Society. Dr. 
Rootham conducted his ‘ Brown Earth,’ and Dr. 
Vaughan Williams his Suite, ‘ The Wasps.’ The choir 
also sang Weelkes’s madrigal, ‘ Thule, the period of | 
cosmography,’ and Mr. Howard Bliss played Dvorak’s | 
‘Cello Concerto. 

HARROGATE.—The Symphony concerts re-opened | 
under Mr. Basil Cameron's direction on May 31, when | 
the programme included a Haydn Symphony, Liszt's 
“Les Préludes,’ and Franck’s Symphonic Variations, 
played by Miss Lilian Niblett. 

MANCHESTER.—The Tuesday mid-day concerts came | 
toan end on May 22, when the Brodsky Quartet played | 
Beethoven's three ‘ Rasoumovsky’ Quartets. 

NEWCASTLE.—Sir George Henschel’s_ eight-part 
unaccompanied Mass was sung by the Bach Choir at 
the Cathedral on May 23, Dr. Whittaker conducting. | 
The Mass was preceded by four Chorales from the 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion 

OxForp.—At Keble ‘eights week’ concert on May 30 | 
a large string orchestra, led by Mr. Charles Woodhouse 
and conducted by Mr. Ralph Downes, played Elgar's 
Introduction and Allegro, Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia 
on a Theme by Tallis, Parry’s ‘English’ Suite, and the 
third ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto. The Choral Society gave 
a selection of part-songs.——-On May 30, Prof. Tovey 
gave a pianoforte recital in aid of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
equatorial hospital Miss Jelly d’Aranyi and Miss 
Myra Hess had a large audience for their recital of 
Sonatas by Bach, Schubert, Beethoven, and Franck. 

PorRTsMOoUTH.—The Petersfield Festival Choir gave 
an admirable performance of Brahms’s‘ Requiem ’ under 
Dr. Boult at St. Matthew’s Church, Southsea, on May 20. 

rorguay.—The last concert of the season given by 
the Municipal Orchestra was a farewell to Dr. Harold 
Rhodes, henceforth to be organist at St. Michael's, 
Coventry. Dr. Rhodes played Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations to the conducting of Mr. Ernest W. Goss 
The programme included a Suite for strings, ‘ Light 
Heart,’ by Markham Lee 

WINCHESTER.—Bach's ‘St. John’ Passion was per- 
formed on May 31 by the Winchester Music Club, under 
Dr. Dyson, the principal soloists being Miss Dorothy 
Silk, Mr. Eric Greene, and Mr. John Andrews { 
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Competition Festival Record 
PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. JOHN GRAHAM 
In our correspondence columns appears a letter 

drawing attention to Mr. John Graham’s resigna- 
tion from the secretaryship of the Stratford and 
East London Musical Festival, and announcing 
the starting of a Fund towards a suitable recognition 
of Mr. Graham’s work on behalf of the Festival 
movement in general and of Stratford in particular. 
The Presentation Committee includes Messrs. 
Frank Bonner, C. Ernest Coward, Mrs. Annie J. 
Curwen, Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Miss Elsie Horne, 
Messrs. Henry Riding and George Day-Winter, with 
Mr. H. A. Donald as hon. treasurer. 

We have pleasure in commending the Fund to 
the consideration of our readers. In Festival 
circles few names are more honoured than Mr. 
Graham’s, and his retirement from active service 
in the movement ought not to be allowed to take 
place without recognition. 


BoURNEMOUTH COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL Bourne- 
mouth’s second annual competitive Festival attracted 
a thousand three hundred and fifty entries—many 
more than last year’s corresponding affair ; and proved 
in various other respects a very gratifying success. 
The Earl of Malmesbury was again the patron; the 
Mayor of Bournemouth (Alderman H. J. Thwaites), 
president ; Sir Dan Godfrey, chairman of the general 
committee; Mr. Hadley Watkins, hon. secretary. 
The Festival advertised itself in striking fashion by 
starting off with a march competition in which Second 
Section bands engaged, following one another from the 
Town Hall to the Winter Gardens, the latter being the 
venue for the whole of that day’s subsequeht events. 
Followed the Festival proper, with its whole week of 
gloriously crowded days. Nota single day was without 
its splendid surprises. Monday saw a blind young man 
from Wales—Mr. Alec Templeton—capture the piano- 
forte gold medal with a delightful performance of 
Beethoven's Sonata in F sharp major. ‘ The player's 
very beautiful touch,’ remarked Mr. Harold Craxton, 
“made the instrument sound almost like a different 
On Tuesday, Mr. Frederick Keel was express- 
ing astonishment at meeting many contraltos of 
such good quality.” In Wednesday's junior choral 
and folk-dancing tests no fewer than two thousand 
boys and girls took part, Mr. E. Stanley Roper noting 
a marked improvement in their singing as compared 
with the efforts he judged here in July last, and Mr 


piano.’ 
“so 


| and Mrs. Douglas Kennedy observing that there was ‘ no 


nonsense about any of the dancing.’ Special mention 
should be made, by the way, of Mary Scott’s amazing 
triumph in the ear-test. This youthful contestant, 
from Parkstone (Dorset), survived the entire long series 
of increasingly difficult tests imposed; and two other 
local girls were almost equally successful. Mr. Spencer 
Dyke—busy here all Thursday—-appeared to be 
specially impressed by the string quartets, not merely 
by the excellence of the playing, but also by the fact 
that there were as many as three entries. Not least 
exciting of all was the achievement of Wimborne 
Road (Southsea) Boys’ Demonstration School, in 
winning a challenge cup against two adult combina- 
tions. Sir Richard Terry was here for the last two 
days, judging the adult choral classes. He told the 
Women’s Institute choirs that their technique, generally 
speaking, left a good deal to be desired, while some 
of their members shared the too-common failing of 
being ‘nervous about getting the wooden mask off 
their faces.’ Still, Women’s Institute choirs looked 
like becoming a great and important feature in the 
musical life of the country. ‘ Your church choirs,’ 
Sir Richard declared later on, ‘ have set an example 
to the whole of England. In the majority of com- 
petition festivals it is almost impossible to get a town 
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church choir to enter. Nothing has been more wonder- | Orpheus Glee Union, and York Old Priory (female 

ful to me than the way in which village choirs have/| voices). The XXV. String Orchestra of Leeds dis. 

gone in for the most difficult music. I have a suspicion | tinguished itself by its splendid playing of a Concerto 

that the reason town choirs don’t enter is that they | in C minor by John Humphries and -the Intermezzo 

are afraid to meet each other. They are not sporting! from Frank Bridge’s Suite—to which Holst’s ‘St, 

enough to meet each other in friendly rivalry on the Paul’s ’ Suite was added for the evening performance. 
2. We G 


latform and do the best they can.’ ; ; 
ois pisicalestandiagn ggg ag | PEoPLE’s Patace, E. Lonpon. — This Festival 


Bricuton.—This Festival (May 19-26) thrives on| works steadily ahead doing fine fostering work for 
enterprising and determined management of the kind | mysic and musical practice among a vast and other. 
that gives life to the Greater or Brighter Brighton | wise almost untouched population. The standard of 
movement. The scheme provides both competition | music remains at a practical level, the competitors 
and performance, but not entirely in the usual sequence | remain interested and do their work earnestly, and the 
of cause and effect. For instance, the opening event! Festival arrives at a far more useful type of success by 
was, apart from some reed-band contests, a concert | its unremitting ground-work than it could ever achieve 
by the Brighton and Hove Harmonic Society, under | py aiming at more spectacular feats. The hon, 
Mr. Percy Taylor, with a selection from * Elijah’ as} secretaries to the Festival are still those untiring 
the principal music. Other concerts, however, in-| workers, Miss Edith Barran and the Rev. C. J. Beres. 
cluded massed work by competing bodies. The! ford, and the hon. treasurer, who would gladly receive 
important choral contests occurred on the Wednesday. | more subscriptions, is Mr. R. P. Kitkat, Morton House 
In the three mixed-voice classes, graduated by number | patfield. The principal prizes at this year’s Festival 
of voices, the winning choirs were Portsmouth Excelsior | (yay 7-19) were won by All Hallows’ Fellowship, East 
Temperance, Clifton Road Congregational, and Henfield | [ndia Docks (Mr. E. G. Beck); St. Stephen’s Choral 
Musical Society. First prizes were also awarded to| Society, Bow (Mr. W. E. Pepper); Gill Street Girls’ 
Chichester Diocesan Training College Ladies’ Choir, | Choir (Mr. T. H. Burros); Stepney Orpheus Choir 
Barcombe Women's Institute, and Madame Dorothy | (Rey. C. J. Beresford) and St. James's, Ratcliff, Choral 
Kennard’s Male-Voice Choir. One of the features of | Society (Mrs. Atherton Knowles); Victor Duane’s 
the next two days was folk-dancing, with plenty of | String Orchestra; and the L.M.S. Amateur Orchestra 
keenness given to it by adults and children. On the/ (yr. W. E. Chalk). 
final day brass bands and orchestras took the chief | 
part, prizes being awarded to Brighton String Orchestra Rype.—Since the foundation of the Isle of Wight 
and Peacehaven Philharmonic, The Brighton and | Competition Festival in 1923, the interest has been so 
Hove Philharmonic Society again took part in the| keen that no fewer than eighty-three classes had to be 
concluding concert. The Festival was a success with | provided for this year’s Festival (May 17-19), and the 
the public and with the competitors, whose numbers | greater part of them were fully justified by the 
had increased by about fifty per cent. number of competitors they brought in and the 

Buxton.—At this Festival (May 16-19) there was quality of the performances that resulted. An 
some memorable male-voice choral singing on the part excellent mixed-voice choir competition was held, with 
of Gorton Choir (the winner), Chesterfield and District, | Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ as the test-piece, the 
and Nottingham Gleemen. The first awards in other choirs, in order of merit, being Newport Philharmonic 
important competitions were won by the Margaret (Mr. H. W. Stubbington), Shanklin Philharmonic 
Hadfield Ladies’ Choir from Droylesden, Mr. William | (Mr. E. A. English), Sandown Philharmonic (Mr. 
Woolley’s mixed-voice choir from Nottingham, and | English), Bembridge (Mr. J. C. Riddick), Ryde (Mr. 
the Liverpool and District Folk-Dance Society. E. G. Welsh), and Wootton (Mrs. Mitchison). _ Seven 

6 Women’s Institute Choirs were led by that of Seaview 
; FOLKESTONE.—At the nineteenth Kent Musical} pyr w. L Reed). Shanklin (Mr. C. G. Crawley) was 
Competitive Festival there was a large gathering of the best of five female-voice choirs, and Newport 
solo performers of all kinds, and in some cases the | Gjeemen won in the male-voice class. 
choral competitions were well supported. But choirs 
of the first class were few, and Mr. Leslie B. Mackay NEWCASTLE.—The great and growing North of 
and his splendid choir, or choirs, from Chatham, were | England Musical Tournament was carried out to the 
able to clear the board, coming out best in the chief! general content on May 9-19. The main features of 
female-voice, male-voice, and mixed-voice com-/|the immense syllabus were those common to all large 
petitions, and also in that for smaller mixed-voice | and standard organizations, but Newcastle can show 
choirs. Lyminge (Miss E. Jacobs) was successful| features of its own, notably the competitions in 
among large village choirs, and Willesborough and | Northumbrian piping—both on ‘ small-pipes’ and on 
District Labour Club (Mr. L. Wortley) among the |‘ half-longs ’—and there was a demonstration of folk- 
large village orchestras. The best town orchestra was| dancing such as few other Festivals could rival. 
the Old Barn Orchestra, Sandling (Mr. E. F. Parkes). | Experts in ‘ long-sword ’ and ‘ short-sword ’ and other 
Miss Winnie Axford (contralto) won the Federation | traditions and mysteries kept this part of the Festival 
prize for the best individual competitor. alive for session after session. Most memorable of all, 
perhaps, was the dancing of the Winlaton White Star 
short-sword team, most of them about seventy years 
of age. There was good singing in the choral com- 
petitions. Middlesbrough Glee Society (Mr. Gavin 
Kay) was given full marks for its interpretation of 
Stanford’s ‘ Blue Bird,’ the own-choice piece which 
it added to Farnaby’s ‘Simkin said that Sis was 
fair’ and the Agnus Dei from Schubert’s Mass in 
E flat. The same choir was first out of five entries in 
the male-voice class, the second place, by two marks, 
being taken by Newcastle Glee and Madrigal Society 
(Mr. R. Tindall). In another male-voice class, L.N.E.R. 
Works Institute, West Hartlepool, was several points 
ahead of Keswick and District. Conspicuous among 
the soloists was a class of sopranos whom the adjudi- 
cator described as ‘ thundering bad’; a sixteen-year- 

ILkLEY.—The twenty-second Wharfedale Festival | old pianist, A. G. Soulsby, of Gateshead, who has been 
(May 16-19) ended with some exceptionally fine ex-| winning prizes in advancing series at this Festival for 
amples of choral singing in the three chief classes. | five years; and a young organist of musicianly gifts, 
The winning choirs were Bradford Vocal Union, Colne | A. C. Harker, of Newcastle. The final concert was a 


FromE.—This year’s Mid-Somerset Festival (May 
19-26) was beaten in numbers only by last year’s at 
Weston-super-Mare. Choirs came from over a wide 
area to compete in the open events, and throughout 
the various choral classes the average entry was 
satisfactory. The following were the winners in the 
open classes Male-voice Choirs (seven entries)— 
Frome (Mr. F. E. Bell). Female-voice Choirs (five 
entries)—Miss Mary Wood’s Choir, Bath. Mixed- 
voice Choirs—Weston-super-Mare Sunnyside P.M. 
Choir (Mr. Seymour Dossor). W-nners and massed 
choirs took part in a Festival concert on the Thursday 
evening following the chief competitions, and the 
remainder of the Festival was devoted largely to folk- 
dancing. 
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Schubert celebration’ given with the help of the New- | included Wagner's ‘ Hail, bright abode,’ McCunn’s 

castle Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Harold Darke. |‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ and Stanford’s‘ The 
The following Festivals have also been held: (we/| Revenge.’ 

regret being compelled to summarise) the sixth} Carpirr.—At the closing College concert on May 19 

Norfolk Festival at NorwicH on May 16-19; the/the College choir, conducted by Prof. David Evans, 

ALDERLEY EpGE Festival on May 17-21; the Staffs| gave a fine performance of Vaughan Williams’s Mass 





County Musical Festival at STAFFORD on May 17-21 ; | 
the second BRIDGNORTH AND District Schools Musical | 
Festival on May 22; the eighth Thanet Festival at | 
MARGATE on May 22-23; and the third Countryside | 


Festival organized by the Gloucestershire Rural | 
Community Council at GLOUCESTER on June 2. | 
IRELAND | 


DuBLIn.—The Feis Ceoil, held during the third week | 
of May, again drew a great number of entries, the bulk | 
of which were comprised in the solo singing and 
pianoforte-playing competitions. Among the former 
the interest centred chiefly in the special classes that | 
were independent of the usual distinctions of voice. | 
The first prizes were awarded as follows: the Plunket | 
Greene Cup for interpretation, the Wallis Cup for self- 
accompanied song, and other awards, to Miss L. Finne- 
burg; the Schubert Centenary Prize to Miss Pearl 
Maconkey ; the O'Sullivan Medal for Irish songs to 
Miss Finneburg ; the McCall Cup for singing in Irish | 
to Mr. Denis Cox ; the O’Mara Cup for an Irish melody | 
of the competitor’s own choice to Mr. Frank Cowle. | 
There were few choirs, except in the Joseph Sarto | 
competition for Plainsong singing, which brought in | 
thirty-one entries. The prize went to Greystones | 
Church Choir. Derry Glee and Madrigal Society was | 
the best of four Ladies’ Choirs, Phibsboro Musical | 
Society the better of two mixed-voice choirs, and | 
the Catholic Literary Institute, Limerick, was the | 
only male-voice choir in the chief class. Holy Faith | 
College sent the best of the large string orchestras, | 
and Miss Petite O’Hara’s was the best of the smaller. | 
Mr. A. J. Thornton won, unopposed, the Fitzgerald | 
Cup for advanced organ playing. 


Music in Wales | 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The fifth Cardiganshire Musical | 
Festival took place in University Hall on May 16. As| 
usual the morning was devoted to a children’s pro- 
gramme, with about twenty children’s choirs taking 
part, accompanied by the Aberystwyth Junior Or- 
chestra and conducted by Miss Esmé Silver. In the 
afternoon a mixed vocal and orchestral programme 
was given, with the assistance of a contingent of the 
Welsh Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Bumford 
Griffiths. Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony was 
the chief orchestral item. The evening session con- 
sisted of a performance of ‘ Judas Maccabezus,’ con- 
ducted by Mr. J. T. Rees. Eleven choirs took part, and 
the soloists were Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Myfanwy 
Ellis, Mr. Francis Russell, and Mr. Ceredig Jones. 

Bancor.—At the last College concert of the season 
Miss Kathleen Washbourne and her orchestra played 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Lark Ascending.’ Miss 
Martha Servine joined the College players on May 24 
in a programme of her own compositions—a Piano- 
forte Trio, a Violin Sonata, and twelve Preludes for 
pianoforte. Works recently performed under College 
auspices have included ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ | 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, a Bach Concerto for 
two violins, the C minor String Quartet of Brahms, the 
Violin Sonatas of Elgar and Franck, Beethoven’s 
‘Cello Sonata in A, and Trios by Haydn, Mozart, and 
John Ireland.——--Students of Bangor Normal College 
gave creditable performances of Brahms’s ‘ Song of 
Destiny ’ and the concert version of ‘Semele’ under 
the direction of Miss Ceridwen Lloyd. 

CAERPHILLY.—On May 21 the Caerphilly and 
District Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Edgar J. 
Reynolds, united with the National Orchestra of Wales, 
conducted by Mr. Warwick Braithwaite, to give a| 
mixed choral and orchestral concert. Choral numbers 


Wiina 


| played by Mr. Charles Clements 


in G minor. The programme also included the same 
composer’s ‘Concerto Accademico’ for violin and 
strings, with Mr. Hubert Davies as the soloist, and a 
String Quartet by Wyndham Williams, a student of 
the College ——The first series of subscription concerts 
in the City Hall, arranged by the co-operation of the 
Cardiff City Council, the B.B.C., and the National 
Council of Music, came to an end on May 19, when the 
programme included Rimsky-Korsakov's Overture to 
‘Ivan,’ Liszt’s first Hungarian Rhapsody, and 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Africa’ Fantasia for pianoforte and 
orchestra, played by Miss Renée Sweetland. At the 
previous concert, on May 17, Elgar’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, and Mozart’s 





G minor Symphony were in the programme. The 
mid-day and afternoon concerts in the National 
Museum of Wales are being continued.——On May 25 


a choral and orchestral concert was given by the 
‘ardiff Musical Society in conjunction with the National 
Orchestra of Wales. The choral items consisted of 
madrigals and part-songs by Benet, Byrd, Morley, 
Sullivan, and others. 

Newtown (Mon.).—The eighth annual County 
Festival took place on May 17, when twenty choirs, 
totalling approximately a thousand voices, assembled 
in the Pavilion. The orchestra numbered sixty-five, 
and consisted of local players augmented by members 
of the Birmingham City Orchestra and the Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra. At the afternoon meeting the 
choral items included Gounod’s ‘ By Babylon’s Wave,’ 
Stanford’s ‘ Heraclitus’ (which achieved a_ great 
success), Walford Davies’s ‘ Lord, it belongs not to 
my care,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ Orchestral 
items consisted of the Overture to ‘ William Tell,’ 
the first ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, and the Overture to 
‘ Rienzi.’ Two special features of the afternoon were 
Schubert’s Trio in E flat for pianoforte and strings, 
(pianoforte), Miss 
Evelyn Cook (violin), and Mr. Arthur Williams ('cello), 
and the slow movement and Finale from Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto, in which Miss Cook took the solo part 
Mr. Horace Stevens sang ‘ Good fellows all, be merry,’ 
from Bach’s ‘ Peasant’ Cantata, and other vocal 
solos were given by Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Catherine 
Stewart, and Mr. R. A. Bryan. ‘ Elijah’ was given 
at the evening session with the four soloists above- 
named. The conductors during the day were Dr. 
Adrian Boult and Mr. W. R. Allen. 

GENERAL. — Church Choral Festivals, Singing 
Festivals (Cymanfa Ganu), and local Eisteddfodau are 
taking place in all parts of the Principality. The long 
daylight in the early part of summer, the passable 
state of the roads in country districts, the lighter 
demands of farm work at this time of year, and the 
comparative absence of visitors, all combine to make 
this period an ideal time for these festivals of song, 
which are the result of long hours of preparation during 
the winter and early spring. 


TOWN WAITS AND THEIR TUNES 

At the February meeting of the Musical Association, 
a paper on ‘ Town Waits and their Tunes ’ was read by 
the President, Prof. J. C. Bridge. He said that little 
justice had been done to them by historical] writers, 
but they were important town officials and, in many 
cases, skilful musicians. ‘ Wait’ was a ‘ Watchman.’ 
The word might be traced through Teutonic dialects 
from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Wacian’ up to the German 
‘ Wachter,’ both meaning to watch or guard. First of 
all the Waits were night watchmen in castles and 
walled towns, who piped watch at stated hours during 
the night and perhaps for the purpose of changing 
guard, and awoke certain persons at appointed times 
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by soft music at their chamber doors. When castles} The instruments varied, but there was little doubt 
were disused and towns grew larger and demanded | that at first they were wind instruments, as being mon 
better protection than a musical policeman, a proper | effective and better heard in the open air. Earl 
watch was formed, and the Waits became a mere | players used trumpets (called shawms) and other 
musical combination, and in most places civic officers. brass instruments, but many seemed to have been ver 
They used sometimes to attend the mayor and alder- | partial to an instrument of the hautboy family, which 
men to church on principal festivals, besides playing | was called a Wayte. There had been much discussion 
at certain times about a town. Another function was| as to whether the instrument took its name from the 
to meet any illustrious stranger when he arrived at | player or vice vers?, but there was really no doubt on 
their town and play him to his lodgings. This was|the matter. The derivation of Wait or Watchman was 
always a great perquisite of the Waits at Bath, who | certain but there was no derivation whatever for 
were good musicians. At Whitehaven, they attended | Wayte as an instrument other than that it was derived 
weddings, and the arrival of seafaring men from their | from the player. These Waytes were the later Cornetts 
voyages, and at Liverpool also they were in the habit| As time went on string instruments were added 
of going to the houses of the masters of vessels on the | though these must have been rather feeble out of doors 
day after that of their arrival in port, and playing|and they could not have been used when the Waits 
before their doors by way of welcoming them home. | rode in procession, as they often had todo. Sometimes 
In London, there were not only the City Waits, but | the instruments were provided by the town and some. 
Waits in all the wards, such as Blackfriars, Tower | times by the players. This last arrangement gave 
Hamlets, Southwark, Finsbury, and also the City of | ™Se to many squabbles. 
Westminster. Burney says that the Blackfriars Waits 
were the best, but Hawkins seems to show that the 
Tower Hamlets ran them very close 


The standing wage of the Waits was not large, but 
it was substantially increased by the fees received for 
riding in processions, or playing at mayors’ banquetsand 

These town bands must have supplied themselves | at weddings, while it must be remembered that they 
with special music, and almost every town had its own | were a Trades Union and allowed no free trade in music 
particular tune, a few being still extant. Some were | At Leicester in 1581 the regulation ran: ‘ It is agreed 
evidently for wind and some for string instruments,|that every inhabitant or householder in Leicester 
but all were of a simple nature, for they had to be| (being of reasonable ability) shall be taxed (at the 
memorised, and, moreover, often played with very | discretion of the Mayor) what they shall quarterly give 
cold fingers. London Waits were nine in number, to| to the Waytes towards the amending of their living 
correspond to the Muses. In 1802 they were replaced | In consideration whereof the said Waytes shall keep 
by trumpeters. In 1854 it was decided to fill no more | the Town, and to play every night and morning orderly, 
vacancies. In 1914 they were abolished, and it was | both winter and summer, and not to go forth of the 
decided to employ the trumpeters of the Household town to play except to fairs and weddings, and then 
Cavalry in their stead by licence of the Mayor. Item, that no strangers 

Although a Wait was necessarily a minstrel, every | ¥!2-’ Waytes, minstrels, or other musicians whatsoever 
niesteh cen nate, Galt. At Chaser the Deetemaien of be suffered to play within this town, neither at weddings 
Minstrels was kept quite apart from the City Waits. nor fair times, or any other times whatsoever. 

At York, on the other hand, the Guild of Minstrels The Waits from early times took part in public 
included the Waits. Such Guilds were Trades Unions | plays, interludes, pageants, &c. In fact, no public 
and governed by similar restrictions, and peaceful| ceremony was complete without them. There were 
picketing was freely indulged in. No minstrel at York | many records of this in different places. At Norwich 
could accept an apprentice for less than seven years,| for example, in 1570, it is stated that ‘the whole 
with the exception of the Waits, who were allowed to| company of Waytes of this Citie did come into this 
hire assistance when civic functions were more numerous | Court and craved that they might have leve to play 
or more pressing than usual. No musician could} Comodies and Interludes and such other pieces and 
perform in that City unless he were a member of the| Tragedes which shall seem to them meete; which 
Guild, but such rules led to retaliation, and at Don-| petition is granted, they not playing in the Tyme of 
caster an itinerant musician was promptly ordered to} Divine Service and Sermons.’ 

leave the town because * he was one of the Waytes of The Norwich Waits were the most celebrated of all 
York. They were undoubtedly singers, actors, and instru- 

A very tight hand was kept on the Waits by the| mentalists of more than ordinary ability, and their 
civic authorities, who, however, were sometimes set | fame was widespread. When Queen Elizabeth made 
at defiance. Undoubtedly Waits were troublesome} great entry into Norwich, in 1578, she was greeted 
people. Although they made harmony, they wererarely | with music, and there is a tradition which asserts that 
harmonious amongst themselves. Forsheer unresolved | she gave each of the five Waits an instrument and also 
discord the Waits of Leicester seem to have been the|qa house in King Street. Sir Francis Drake kept 
worst. We read that, in 1602, ‘the Waits, because | considerable state on board his ship, and in 1589, before 
they cannot agree together, are therefore now dismissed | starting on his expedition under Sir John Norris t 
from being the Town Waits from henceforth.’ Similar | ‘singe the King of Spain’s beard,’ he applied to the 
disorders were recorded at Canterbury, Chester, and Corporation of Norwich for the Waits to accompany 
other places. | him as his private band. The voyage was a failure 

The numbers varied. In London there were nine,|and the mortality was enormous. Of the six Waits 

but in other places there were usually three to five. | only two returned. 
The Waits were always provided with official dress, 
generally given every second year, consisting of 
variously coloured gowns or cloaks, which were 
sometimes ornamented with gold or silver lace. On 
the sleeves of these gowns, or on their cloaks, many 
Waits wore an embroidered badge. This was a 
survival or an imitation of the badges worn by the 
dependents of great noblemen. But the greatest glory 
of the Waite was in the silver collars, badges, and chains 
with which they were provided by many Corporations 
Some of these were unfortunately sold when the — - - 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835 was passed, but some 
examples had been recovered, and we had descriptions | : . : 
of others. These badges were of considerable monetary | post of Music Director at Trent College, Long Eaton 
value : Nottingham, after twenty years’ service 








The illustrations to the lecture comprised various 
Wait tunes connected with London, Colchester, Tower 
Hamlets, York, Stamford, Warrington, Oxford, and 
Chester, which were played by Dr. Bridge (pianoforte) 
|Mr. Joshua Goldstein (violin), and Mr. C. F. Peters 
(horn), the two last being yolars of Trinity College of 
Music. Canon the Rev. F,™, Galpin also brought with 
him a genuine old Wayté fpe, on which he played 
‘London Waits ; 


Mr. R. M. Cadman is retiring in August from the 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 
THE NEW STRAUSS OPERA AT DRESDEN 
After an interval of nearly nine years, which had 
been filled by some smaller works, a new grand opera 
by Richard Strauss, called ‘The Egyptian Helen,’ 
appeared at the Dresden Staatsoper, which for almost 
thirty years has had the privilege of producing Strauss 
operas for the first time. It was therefore not sur- 


prising that on the appointed day, June 6, a great part | 
of the musical world had assembled at Dresden, anxious | 


to hear the results of the artistic labour of so many 


years. Of course, even the smaller works had proved 


that Richard Strauss, after the comparative failure of | 


‘Die Frau ohne Schatten,’ had abandoned the idea of 
producing anything of a novel cast. He had made 
up his mind to go on in the direction of his later works, 
i.e., to obtain a balance between the singer and the 
orchestra without giving up his individual methods. 

It cannot be denied that he has attained the synthesis 
at which he aimed, but that, on the other hand, his 
individual style has become thinner than one had 
expected twenty years ago. What he calls melody 
has nothing to do with what we regard as melodic in 
the works of the great masters. Even Puccini's 
cantilena, though not based on a texture so complicated 
as that of Strauss, seems more noble than Straussian 
melody. 
wish to please the public as much as possible. But 
there is in Strauss’s music an excess of sweetness. We 
must not doubt his sincerity, but we doubt his self- 
criticism. The traces of ‘Ariadne’ and of 
Rosenkavalier’ are to be recognised by everybody ; 
at the same time Wagner, who had always stood in 
the background of Strauss’s music, makes his appear- 
ance in so sensational a way that even the most 
uncritical hearer cannot overlook it. The Straussian 
and the Wagnerian elements of the score are seasoned 
by the composer with his well-known cleverness, but 
the sauce which is destined to sweeten this composition 
has a bad taste. Simplicity, in this case, begins to 
be a vice; the more so because the libretto knows 
nothing at all of this directness. 

The book has been written by a poet, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, who certainly possesses a genuine 
feeling for music, but who is at the same time in- 
tellectualised to such an extent that he hardly succeeds 
in giving the composer clear outlines or plastic scenes. 
The libretto of ‘ The Egyptian Helen ’ cannot be under- 
stood even by one who has read it. It is very difficult 


for him to decide with which of the two Helens he has 


to do—with the Egyptian who has been dramatized 
as the faithful wife of Menelaus, or with the other, 
who by her adventures had caused the Trojan war. 
Menelaus himself is, in two Acts, represented as a 
man who, usually bearing a dagger in his mouth or 
in his hands, and ready to kill Helen, has been brought, 
by means of Lethe or similar potions administered to 
him by Aithra, into such a state of insanity that he is 
unable to decide whether the real or the unreal Helen 
is standing before him. At last he is convinced of the 
reality of her appearance by the fact that their daughter 
Hermione, who has grown up in the meantime, arrives 
on horseback. Both recognise her; and Menelaus, 
ready to acknowledge the fait accompli, departs with 
Helen, whom he loves, to Sparta. 

The first Act is not devoid of interest, but the second 
proves really tedious, mainly because Strauss (accus- 
tomed to offering musical sacrifices to family life) 
dwells overmuch on this reunion, with cloying results. 

The performance s best to assure a triumph 
for the comne ue external signs of a great 
success s to the value of this work, 
which certainly will not win a permanent place in the 
repertory. 

Fritz Busch conducted the performance with great 
energy, emphasising everything that was ca!culated 
make the opera successful. Elizabeth Rethberg 
F 


to 


The composer is evidently inspired by the | 


* Der | 


sang the part of Helen with all the sweetness asked of 
her by the composer, but as an actress she did not come 
up to expectations. Maria Rajdl as Aithra vied with 
Helen in impressing the audience. Curt Taucher as 
Menelaus hardly suggested the lover, so far as his vocal 
powers were concerned 
ERNST KRENEK’S THREE ONE-ACT OPERAS 

At Wiesbaden, on May 5, three one-Act operas by 
Ernst Krenek revealed a representative of the modern 
school progressing on his way to normal opera. It 
goes without saying that Krenek, who is his own 
librettist, does not devote his efforts to past prima 
donnas such as Helen, but takes his plot from actual 
life, whether amusing or depressing. In the first 
piece his protagonist is a dictator, who falls in love with 
the wife of a young officer blinded in the war; the 
third piece derides a master-boxer, whom his wife 
| deceives with a young man physically weaker but far 
more sly than the boxer. The mid lle piece, however, 
which bears the title of ‘ The Secret Kingdom,’ leads 
us into pure romanticism, for it sings the triumph of 
great qualities over external power 

Both the every-day Krenek and the romantic have 
been, to a certain degree, anticipated by his successful 

rather too Jonny spielt auf,’ that 
jazz-opera which, at least for a season, has been the 
catchwo-d of most opera-houses in Germany, and 
which is to be* performed also at Paris and at New 
| York. No doubt the theatrical gifts of Ernst Krenek 
are superior to his musical talents. His musical 
essence is not first-rate, nor is his way of handling his 
material out of the ordinary. He takes the good 
wherever he finds it, and very skilfu'ly adapts it to 
the spirit of the theatre as he sees it. His conversa- 
| tional style is open to objection, his scoring does not 
|always please our ears. To this reproach, however, 
Krenek replies that he does not want to write beautiful 
music. Why, then, does he become so romantic— 
why does he ally himself again to Franz Schreker, his 
former teacher, whom he had left very far behind in 
his earlier work ? Let us not forget that with all his 
talents and achievements, Ernst Krenek is only 
twenty-seven years old. He has not yet found a style 
of his own, in spite of some critics who have discovered 
it. What he gives us for the present is very interesting, 
sometimes very amusing (as in the last piece of the 
trilogy) but not always very important. The roman- 
ticism of ‘The Secret Kingdom’ seems promising. This 
unsentimental romantic tendency will bear its fruits. 

The performance of the trilogy afforded Paul 
Bekker, the Intendant of the Wiesbaden Staatstheater, 
|an opportunity of making known his programme. 
The Festival, of which it was the first evening, made a 
contrast with those that had taken place under the 
imperial regime. Meyerbeer has been replaced by 
Krenek. Perhaps the great public will not share the 
|opinion of the Intendant and of his ministerial pro- 
Let us, however, praise the furthering of the 
ADOLF WEISSMANN. 


successful 


tectors 
young composers 


HOLLAND 


A ‘Netherlands Music Exhibition and Netherlands 
Musical Festival,’ held in the Scheveningen Kurhaus 
from May 26 to June 3, was more interesting on the 
exhibitional than on the festival side. The latter 
consisted of a series of fifteen concerts and two lectures, 
in the programmes of which no new works and few 
that were unfamiliar were brought forward rhe best 
that can be said is that they were comprehensive and 
representative. Besides works dating from the golden 
age of Netherlands music, and some of those of Richard 
Hol, Gottfried Mann, Coenen, Diepenbrock, and 
Zweers, examples by over thirty living composers 
were also performed. J. P. J. Wierts, with a sacred 
cantata, and Sigtenhorst Meyer, with a miscellaneous 
| programme, were the only two to have whole concerts 

| to themselves, though Willem Pijper, Willem Andries- 
|sen, Alex Voormolen, and Dina Appeldoorn figured 
' frequently in the other programmes. Apart from these 
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the standard of work was not on the whole a high one. 
The chief interest in the exhibition centred in a col- 
lection of violins, with two or three other stringed 
instruments, a harpsichord, harmonium, several piano- 
fortes, a carillon clavier, &c. The violins—apart from 
a certain number, all on good models, by present-day 
Dutch makers—had been drawn together from various 
private and public museums by Mr. D. J. Balfoort, the 
conservator of the Scheurleer Museum and a leading 
authority on the subject All were of Dutch make, 
and ranged from a viola da gamba by John Roos 
dating from 1587, probably the oldest Dutch-made 
instrument in existence to-day, to those of Duwaer 
and Hampe in the second half of the 19th century. 
They included three by Johannes Cuypers (although 
up till now it had not been known that more than one 
Cuypers still remained in Holland), and several by his 
sons, Johannes Franciscus and Johannes Bernardus ; 
also examples of the whalebone purfled instruments of 
Hendrik Jacobsz and his famous pupil, Pieter Rom- 
bouts Among other curiosities were a mahogany 
violin by Jacobsz, and one by Jan Heefke, dating from 
1775, which had been buried with its owner probably 
several generations ago and recently disinterred from 
the churchyard at Tilburg, and a fine violin with 
inlaid fingerboard of which the maker is not known, 
but which would appear almost certainly to be Dutch 
The Vereeniging voor Nederlandsche Muziekgeschied- 


enis, the Royal Library at The Hague, the Scheurleer | 


Library, the Royal Conservatorium at The Hague, and 
a large number of publishers, lent manuscripts and 
published works of various periods During a tour 
round Holland of journalists visiting the Olympic 
Games, a visit was made to Maastricht, where a concert 
was given by the Royal Choral Society ‘De Mast- 
reechter Staar,’ a particularly fine male-voice choir of 
about two hundred and fifty voices, under the direction 
of Mr. Pieter Gielen. The programme was not 
ambitious, except for a remarkable impressionist work, 
* Foi,’ by 
performed in a manner that stamped the choir as one 
of the very highest quality. 
the Swedish ‘Servants of Orpheus,’ conducted by 
Hugo Alfven, are announced to appear, but their 
concerts take place too late for notice this month. 
The Scheveningen summer concerts started on June 15, 


the conductors this year being again Prof. Georg 
Schnéevoigt and Ignaz Neumark. 
HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 
ITALY 


PIZZETTIS ‘ FRA GHERARDO 
Che first performance of Pizzetti’s new opera, ‘ Fra 


Gherardo,’ was given recently at La Scala, with 


Toscanini conducting and Trantoul in the title-part. | 


The libretto is by Pizzetti himself 
Fra Gherardo is a priest of the days of the Italian 


Renaissance, who, in an excess of piety, becomes a/| 


fanatic and a revolutionary. The story traces his 
career for some ten years, ending with his execution 
and the death of a woman of the people, Mariola by 
name, whose life has been emotionally involved 
with his. The drama revolves round these two prin- 
cipal figures, and in laying out his material the author 
manages to put into their mouths just the words that 
would appear most natural. There are moments when 
one would wish for a little more strength and manliness 
from Gherardo, but to have made him more heroic 
than his life and actions demanded would have been 
too great a concession to popular fancy. 
however, that the author chose such a plot and char- 
acter for his work, as this is really the only reason why 
the opera may not be acclaimed even the greatest 
music-drama of the decade, or possibly since Wagner. 

From the pen of so esteemed a composer as Ildebrando 
Pizzetti one expects music of the best modern idiom, 
and he is not disappointed. Throughout the score 
there is abundant and prolific musical invention. The 
choruses are especially well done. Pizzetti is well 


Jules Sauveniere, but throughout it was | 


At the time of writing | 


It is a pity, | 


| known in this branch of composition, but it is extremely 
doubtful if he has ever written anything quite so good 
as some of the finer of the concerted numbers in ‘Fra 
Gherardo.’ His orchestration is not always perfect, but 
the weaker moments are rare, and would pass the average 
observer by. The vocal lines are, as a rule, pretty 
difficult, and bear rather pitilessly at times upon the 
frailties of the human vocal organ. Gherardo’s part 
lies almost all within the compass of a brilliant baritone, 
and calls for a declamation in the middle and lower 
registers that would have certainly been assigned to a 
baritone in the days of Rossini; then, within a couple 
of phrases, he is sustaining high B naturals that need 
a very secure tenor to handle them. In a word, Fra 
Gherardo must be a tenor of extraordinary capabilities. 
The réle of Mariola is very dramatically conceived 
and calls for a good deal of the sort of singing that is, 
unless well done, apt to leave the voice rough for a 
couple of days. The accompaniments are not only 
cleverly conceived on art-song lines, but are spontaneous 
and rich without being prodigal. Of the interludes 
the best is where the scene closes on the mutual dis- 
covery of the two lovers. There is a wealth of colour 
strength, and fineness in this that calls for the highest 
praise 

In the performance an extraordinary success was 
achieved. On the second night the entire house was 
sold out, a fact that to the theatrical man is full of 
significance. Antoine Trantoul, the hero of the 
‘Otello’ revival, was the principal singer, and gave a 
magnificent account of himself. His is probably the 
only tenor voice in Italy capable of doing the part. 


Both vocally and interpretatively his work was 
satisfactory in the extreme. In the robes of Mariola 
the Rumanian soprano Florica Cristoforeanu sang 


with brilliance and great dramatic intensity, using her 
fine vocal resources with taste and effect, and in the 
minor parts of Bishop and Mayor the baritones 
Fatticanti and Baccaloni respectively earned well- 
merited recognition. Under Toscanini the orchestra 
left nothing to be desired. What there was to hear 
was produced to the utmost advantage, and the popular 
director, together with the composer and the artists, 
were the recipients of abundant and well-voiced public 
approval. 
THE BERLIN SINGAKADEMIE AT LA SCALA 
The B minor Mass and ‘Israel in Egypt,’ under 
Schumann, at La Scala, were the occasion of mingled 
enthusiasm and disappointment. The choir was of 
two hundred and fifty voices, and showed a much 
greater accuracy in its work than is to be found in 
an Italian body. On the whole the technique was of a 
very high order, although not, I think, quite so good 
as that of some of the English choral bodies. The tone 
was not as brilliant and clear as is expected south of 
the Alps, nor was there any superabundance of ‘ tem- 
perament ’ shown in the performance as a whole. The 
soloists were very satisfactory, especially the women, 
|but a throatiness inevitably connected with the 
|language was much more apparent with the men 
The two works being too familiar to the English reader 
to require details, it remains but to add an appreciation 
of the fine conducting of Dr. Schumann. 


CHARLES D’IF 


The programme of the Haslemere _ Festival 
(August 20-September 1), contains, as usual, many 
novelties and features of interest. The Rebec will be 
used in some of the dances, Mr. Dolmetsch having 
devoted special study to the instrument during the 
past year. Works new to the Festival are pieces for 
various combinations of viols by Byrd, Corkine, and 
|Ferrabosco; for sets of five violins by Vecchi 
| Legrenzi, Albonini, &c. Special concerts will be 
| devoted to Purcell, Bach, the music of various nations 
| dance music, &c. Tickets and all particulars from 
Messrs. Charman, High Street, Haslemere. 
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Obituary 
We regret to record the following deaths: 


JaMES ROBERT STERNDALE BENNETT, at Dymchurch, 
Kent, on June 4, when within a few days of his eighty- 
first birthday. He was the younger son of the com- 
poser, but did not follow music as a profession. Never- 
theless it was one of the chief interests of his life, and 
in his capacity as schoolmaster at Sherborne and later at 
Derby School (where he was headmaster for ten years 
he did much to develop the musical side of school work 
During his Cambridge days he was one of the founders 


of the Musical Society of his College (St. John’s). In 

1908 he published a life of his father, and he also 

contributed some important articles to ‘ Grove.’ 
ERNEST BrIAN BisHop, on May 19, at Kettering 


aged seventy-one. For forty-nine years he held the 
post of organist at SS. Peter & Paul Parish Church, 
Kettering, retiring last year. Formerly he was organist 
at Grinton, Yorkshire, were, at the age of nineteen, he 
succeeded the late Dr. Creser 
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= ye who music love Madrigal, By Balthazar Donato 
548 1603) ‘ - 25 
TRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number 
let all the world. Anthem. By Eric H. Thiman 





YOUNG SINGERS 


593 | 


DURING THE LAST MONTH 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Lrurtep 


TKINS, IVOR.—*‘* Ad lucem.” School Song. 3d. 
tga. B.—‘* All ye who music love.” Madrigal 
for S.A.T.B. (No. 1025, Zhe Musical Times.) 3d. 
Sige aingee PERCY E.—‘' When the green leaves 
come again.” Two-Part Song for s.A. (No. 243, 
Novello’s Octavo Edition of Two-Part Songs.) 4d. 
\RG-ELERT, SIGFRID.—Partita in E, Op, 100, 


(No. 114, Original Compositions for the Organ— 
New Series.) 5s. Od. 
y OSCOE, Rev. J. E.—A Chant Communion Service. 
XN 6d. 


** Beachley.” March for Piano- 


ALMOND, M. A, C. 


S forte Solo. Is. 
“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 433, 


following music in both notations, 


contains the 
‘The of 
\dapted “from 


sells 


St. Michael’s Tower. ” Two-Part Song. 
Sir R. P. Stewart’s setting. 2d. 
~ CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, 
in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. a. 
No. 1403. ‘‘ When the green leaves come 
again.” Two-part Song. 
Percy FE. FLETCHE! — 3d. 
Le AN, ERIC Hi, * Let all the world.” Anthem. 
(No. 1151, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
_ SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS : 
Rorson, R. WALKER.—‘* © Lord, support 
us.” Anthem ; 2 
5 ee SOL-FA SERIES : 
No. 2563. ‘‘In Derry Vale” (The Londonderry 
\ir). Arranged asa Trio fors.s.C., 
by W. McNAUGH!1 : 2d. 
W EATHERDON, H. B. ** Piece Idéale.” For 
Organ. Is. 6d. 
TILLIAMS, C, LEE.—‘* A Harnet zet in hollow 


Part-Song for S.A.T.B. 4d. 
Part-Song for s.A.T.B. 


tree.” 
* The Curfew tolls the knell.” 


W 


“The despairing lover.” Part-Song for S.A.T.B. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


H. W. GRAY CO, NEW 


** The Knight of Bethlehem.” 
12 cents (6d.). 
flat. 


YORK 
Motet 


THE 


| UTKIN, P. ¢ 
4 for Mixed Voices. 


¥ bug YMAS, L.—Jubilate Deo, in F 15 cents (8d.). 





SSISTANT-ORGANIST REQUIRED’ for 


4 St. Stephen's, Battersea Use of organ in return for services 
| Write, “ V. G. B.,"" 59, Kelmscott Road, Wandsworth Comnion, 
S.W.11 


Their Voice Cultivation and Preservation. | 


A concise, comprehensive, up-to-date guide to 


voice-production, enunciation, and 


engaged in teaching 
singing to boys and girls 
By JAMES 


To be obtained from 
STAINER & BELL, 


BATES 


Messrs 58, Berners Street, London, W.1 


Price One Shilling and Twopence, post free 


all 


| Reed Music Company, 
| 


( 


| Board and rooms in College, 


| ASS LEADER REQUIRED.—Con; gregation: il 
Church in Croydon Must be an experienced sight-reader, 
and good soloist. £20 per annum. Reply, Box 51, c/o Novello &Co., 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 an ete 
FOR SALE.—“ APOLLO” PEDAL REED Two- 


Offers wanted 


Manual Organ, cost £195. Practically new 
Also electric blower, cost £% “D.J.M 6, Queen Anne's Gate, 
S.W.s. Z a ae 
MPORTANT TO COMPOSERS. Send stamp 


publishing. The Norman 
London, W.C.2. 


RGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC at 
a Public School where the Chapel Music is a special feature, 
ARTICLED PUPIL in September 
and small salary Duties; light 
| secretarial work and some piano teaching. Good opportunity for 
one desiring time for private work, and for the study of Choir 
training, Plainsong accompaniment, and Church music. Apply, 
| Box 54, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


for our latest prospectus or music 
133a, Charing Cross Road, 


will have a VACANCY for an 
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A GOLDEN HARVESI 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
H. KNIGHT 
THE MUSIC BY 


THOMAS ADAMS 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
MUSK 


THOM: AS AD: AMS 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 


HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
OR SMALL ORCHESTRA 


THE MUSIC BY 
HUGH BLAIR 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100. 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
F. WALLER 

THE MUSIC BY 


G. M. GARRETT 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 


Words only, 6s, 6d. per 100; or with Music to the Hymns, 12s. 6d. per 100. 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


RUTH 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
E. OXENFORD 
THE MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL 





e Price Three Shillings 


Paper boards, Four Shillings ; Cloth, Six Shillings 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Chorusesonly,1s.6d. Book of Words, 6s. 6d. per 100 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC 
CANTATAS 


HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 


BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
R. D. BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC 


JULIUS HARRISON 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, ts. ; Words only, 6s. 6d. per 1 


0. 















SONG OF THANKSGIVING § x 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) CON’ 


SOLI AND CHORUS. 


WiTtTH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
S. WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC 


BY 
J. H. MAUNDER 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 


Paper boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100; 


String Parts, price 13s. 6d.; Wind Parts, 21s. 5d.; Full Score, 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


THE MUSIC BY 
C. M. WEBER 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


Paper boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100. 
String Parts, 12s.; Wind Parts, 9s. 8d.; Full Score 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST | 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE MUSIC BY 


JOHN E. WEST 


Price Three Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa, ts 


on hire 


6d 





MS 


Se eNO 


ee. ee Eee 


V 


Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Music to the Hymns 


Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


A HARVEST SONG 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
J. BENNETT 
THE MUSIC 


on 
C. LEE WILLIAMS 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100 


String Parts, 9s. 9d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, 


HYMNS AND CAROLS. 


BARNBY, J.—Come, ye thankful people, come ... » i 
Harvest-tide thanksgiving, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, thd. ) » 
Words only, per 100 2s. 

Let all our brethren join in one ... iad se on” i 
Words only, per 100 3s 
Lord of the harvest, Thee we hail (Two Versions) each 3d 

O Lord of heaven and earth and sea _ ... - - . thd 
Praise, O praise, our God and King _... : » 
Sing to the Lord a joyful song . : - 3d 
Sower went forth sowing, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) mn 
BUNNETT, ED.—Sing to the Lord a joyful song we . thd 


CRAMENT, J. M.—Sowing and reaping (Carol) 
Words only, per 100 2s 
DYKES, J. B.—Hloly is the seed-time os eon - , a. 
Words only, per 100 
GILBERT, B.—Come, ye thankful people, come - _ he 1 


HARVEY, W. C.—We thank Thee, Lord, for this fai 
(Children's voices) (Staff and Sol-fa Notations) 


7 


MS. 


r earth 


HERVEY, F. A. J.—Make melody within your hearts (Carol) 
KETELBEY, A. W.—God with plenty fills the hours ... 


LEE, T.—King and Ruler of Creation 
LOWE, A.—Holy is the seed-time (Carol) 


Words ‘only per 100 

MAUNDER, J. H.—Harvest Hymn of praise, A. (Tonic 
Sol-fa, 14d.) - we ons aon 
Words only, per 100 


Joy of Harvest, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, r4d.) ... * 
Words only, 


per 100 


STIRLING, E.—Now Autumn strews on every plain ... 


TOZER, F.—Lord of the rich and golden grain ... on 
Words only, 


TWELVE HYMNS selected from The Hymnary 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep 


per 100 
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